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One of the most significant recent developments in the labor organ- 
ization field has been the multiplication of what are variously called 
shop committees, works councils, or company unions. First established 
in this country by the government labor boards to meet the war 


= emergency, shop committees might well have been expected to dwindle 


and die after the boards creating them had been dissolved. Many of them 
of course did so, but many more new committees have been organized. 
According to the survey of the National Industrial Conference Board 
the number of company unions or “works councils” in the United 
States increased from two hundred and twenty-five in August, 1919, 
to seven hundred and twenty-five in February, 1922. This was in spite 
of the disappearance of fully one hundred of the councils which were 
in existence when the war ended. To appreciate fully the significance 
of this development we must contrast it with the course of trade union- 
ism in the same period. During the two years 1920 to 1922 the 
affiliated membership of the American Federation of Labor decreased 
by more than 800,000 or over twenty per cent. 

It is my purpose to consider the advantages and disadvantages of 
these two types of labor organizations, company unions and trade 
unions, from the viewpoint of the public interest, the interest of the 
employees and the interest of employers. Our experience with company 
unions is so recent that any discussion of them must be in part specu- 
lative. To make my treatment as definite as the nature of the problem 
permits, I shall limit myself to this issue in relation to public service 
industries. Conclusions reached in this narrow field will admittedly be 
inapplicable or only partly applicable to competitive industries, but 
at this stage of our progress intensive analysis should be more useful 


‘Presidential address delivered at the Thirty-fifth Annual Meeting of the Ameri- 
an Economic Association held in Chicago, December 27, 1922. 


“Works councils” is merely another name for company unions, since they are 
letined as “a form of industrial organization in which the employees of an individual 
stablishment through representatives chosen by and from among themselves share 
ollectively in the adjustment of employment conditions in that establishment.” 
{. Experience with Works Councils in the United States, Research Report No. 50, 
aay, aot of the National Industrial Conference Board (New York, The Century 
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than the formulation of far-reaching, which too often prove to be only 
far-fetched, conclusions. 

Public service industries may, for the purpose of this discussion, be 
defined as industries whose continuous operation is vital to the public 
interest. Such for illustration are local public utilities, as street rail- 
ways and steam railroads. 

Because the continuous operation of these industries is of vital 
public concern we are beginning to develop a special public policy 
toward them designed to insure uninterrupted service. This has been 
the objective of our gradually unfolding railroad labor policy. In 


order to judge which form of labor organization is best adapted to 
such industries, we must consider the direction in which this policy 
is carrying us and its probable consequences. 


It took Congress many years to realize that special measures to 
insure the continuous operation of the railroads were needed. When 
convinced that something should be done, its first thought, registered 
in the Erdman act of 1898, was that mediation, conciliation and 
voluntary arbitration would suffice to prevent railroad strikes, and 
for a time they did suffice. The Newlands act of 1913 attempted to 
save a situation that was becoming admittedly more and more pre 
carious by providing more elaborate machinery for mediation, con- 
ciliation, and arbitration. Experience soon demonstrated that some 
thing more than a change of machinery was needed. The Adamson 
act of 1916 introduced, by a method and in a form that have been 
generally condemned since, the principle that certain basic standards 
in the railroad industry—in this instance, the standard work day— 
should be determined by law. The Transportation act of 1920 further 
developed this principle by prescribing that the wages and working 
conditions to be established by the Railroad Labor Board, which it 
created, should be just and reasonable as tested by the seven criteria 
which it formulated. This act further made it the “duty” of the 
railroads and their employees “to exert every reasonable effort and 
adopt every available means to avoid any interruption” of the service, 
but it stopped short of prescribing penalties for non-fulfilment of 
this duty. 

The recent shopmen’s strike proved that Congress must do more to 
prevent a tie-up of the railroads than formulate a new code of duties 
for railroad men and managers. The conclusion of President Harding 
as to what this more should be is significant. In his recent message 

*The act made the eight-hour day standard by requiring the payment of the same 
wage for eight hours as had previously been paid for the longer work day, but it 
did not prohibit such longer work day, nor even discourage it by requiring extrs 


compensation for overtime. It was thus essentially a law to increase wages rather 
than effectively to establish the eight-hour day. 


a 
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he advocates, in characteristically guarded language, that the functions 
of the Railroad Labor Board be transferred to a labor division of an 
enlarged interstate commerce commission, thet its decisions be given 
the force of law, and that railroad strikes be prohibited. 

It was no accident that the same winter in which Congress passed 
the Transportation act in face of the determined opposition of the 
leaders of organized labor, Kansas, under the forceful guidance of 
Governor Allen, adopted her Industrial Court law. This affords even 
clearer evidence of the inevitable trend of governmental policy toward 
labor controversies on public service industries. The Kansas act not 
only creates a court with broad powers to regulate wages, hours, and 
working conditions when in dispute in industries affected with a public 
interest, but prescribes more clearly than the Transportation act what 
standard of just and reasonable rates the court is to apply to wages 
and working conditions, and prohibits with severe penalties strikes 
or other concerted efforts to interrupt the continuous operation of 
such industries. 

It would be a bold prophet who would attempt to predict just what 
developments in our governmental policy toward public service in- 
dustries lie immediately before us. In the see-saw of politics, President 
Harding’s recommendations may be disregarded and Governor Allen’s 
beloved Court may be abolished. But I venture the opinion that what- 
ever course the legislation of the immediate future may take, the logic 
of the situation will as time goes on lead us to strengthen rather than 
weaken the machinery for insuring continuous operation of public 
service industries. ‘This means the maintenance of an authoritative 
board or court to determine labor conditions on the railroads and of 
similar state boards or courts to determine conditions on street rail- 
ways and other local public service industries. It means the formula- 
tion in statutes of the standards as regards wages and working condi- 
tions that are to be required in connection with public service industries. 
Finally it means prohibition with enforceable penalties (not imprison- 
ment’ but fines which pursue the offender until paid, as in New Zealand) 

‘Among much conflicting testimony, there seems to be general agreement that a 


chief reason for the violent reaction against the Kansas law in the recent election 
was the severity of the penalties imposed under it. Sending Alexander Howat 
and his five associates to jail made the law seem obnoxious even to wage-earners 
who had theretofore viewed it with indifference or even approval. Fines, collectible 
from the future pay envelopes of employees violating the law as well as from union 
treasuries, would prove in the long run a more efficacious means of enforcement. 


The application of this new state policy to coal mining, an industry which had 
long been nationally organized both on the managerial and the labor side, subjected 
it in my judgment to an unfair test. Had its operation been limited to street 
railways and other local public service industries, it might soon have been accepted 
as 8 logical and proper extension of the policy which had already been undertaken, 
of regulating these industries through a public service commission. 
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of strikes or other concerted efforts to interrupt the service. I base 
this opinion on two grounds. In the first place the strike weapon in 
these industries is beginning to be a boomerang. The very fact that 
continuous operation of public service industries is vital to the public 
interest insures in advance public condemnation of the group which 
undertakes to interrupt such operation, however great the provoca- 
tion. For that reason the shopmen’s strike of last summer was lost 
before it was begun. The same circumstance foredooms a street rail- 
way strike, under any but the most unusual conditions, to failure. 
The managers of our railroads and street railway companies are 
beginning to understand the situation. Few of them doubt their ability 
to break, with the aid of indignant public opinion, any strike that 
may be started provided the government prevents violence and intimida- 
tion on the part of the strikers. 

My second and stronger reason for believing that we shall persist 
in the policies of adjusting labor conditions in public service industries 
through boards or courts and prohibiting strikes is that we have 
already pressed the policy of regulating rates and quality of service 
so far that we cannot well avoid similarly regulating wages. Public 
authority cannot long content itself with prescribing that “rates shall 
be fair and reasonable” without also prescribing that costs, including 
wages, shall be fair and reasonable. 

The background against which we must consider the advantages and 
disadvantages of company unions versus trade unions in public service 
industries is then a situation in which the strike is already a discredited 
and is rapidly becoming a futile weapon, in which boards and courts 
are being established and strengthened to adjudicate labor disputes, 
in which definite standards as to hours, wages, and working conditions 
are being crystallized into law, and in which to an increasing extent 
the law will also prohibit and punish combined action aiming at 
interruption of the operation of these industries." 

We are now ready to ask what are the tests of a desirable form of 
labor organization from the viewpoint of the public, of the employees 
concerned and of the employers. From the viewpoint of the public the 
ends to be advanced are continuous operation, economy and efficiency 
in operation and the development of more intelligent, more capable and 

‘I do not advocate this last step, logical and necessary as I believe it to be, because 
I feel strongly that any statute which deprives the employees of public service 
industries of their right to strike, must in fairness establish definite minimum 
standards for their protection. Among these should be, in my opinion, the eight- 
hour day with extra compensation for overtime, a reasonable living wage, employ- 
ment on a monthly or even annual, instead of merely a daily, basis and the right 
to belong to labor organizations of their own choosing. Economists can, I think, 


render a more valuable service by urging the need of such standards than in 
joining in the current hue and cry against strikes. 
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more public-spirited workers and citizens. From the viewpoint of 
employees economy and efficiency in operation and the development of 
a higher type of worker must be stressed, but even more important 
are liberal compensation, moderate hours, safe and sanitary working 
conditions and the fullest participation by the workers in the determin- 
ation of their working conditions that is compatible with economy and 
eficiency. Finally from the viewpoint of employers the desiderata 
are continuous operation, maximum economy and efficiency, low labor 
costs, and ready acceptance by the employees of changes deemed by 
the management to be necessary to the good of the business. 

Economy and efficiency of operation are desirable ends to the public, 
to employees and to employers. Which type of organization, company 
unions or trade unions, is likely to contribute the more to economical 
and efficient operation? There can be little question that judged by 
this test company unions are superior. Limited in membership to the 
employees of the business organization which they serve, they readily 
develop an interest in and a loyalty to that organization which tend 
to increased efficiency. Since the questions discussed and the condi- 
tions to be regulated all relate to the one organization, the employee 
representatives, and through them the rank and file, soon acquire a 
knowledge of the production problems with which the employer is 
struggling, realize their community of interest with him in solving these 
problems successfully and develop that codperative attitude that is 
bound to follow from such realization. 

By contrast trade unions, including in their membership employees 
not of one organization only but of as many competing organizations 
throughout the country as can be induced to join, inevitably stress the 
opposition of interest between their members and the business organ- 
izations they serve. The very reason for their existence is the con- 
viction that the interests of employers and employees are opposed. 
It is not by promoting economy and efficiency that they hope to benefit 
their members but by bringing organized pressure to bear upon the 
employers. The preamble of the constitution of the American Federa- 
tion of Labor, and the preambles of nearly all of the affiliated trade 
unions, emphasize the contentious aspect of the relationship between 
employers and employees. As the Federation’s constitution phrases 
it: “Whereas a struggle is going on in all the nations of the civilized 
world between the oppressors and the oppressed of all countries, a 
struggle between the capitalist and the laborer which grows in intensity 
from year to year and will work disastrous results to the toiling 
millions if they are not combined for mutual protection and benefit, it 
therefore behooves,” etc. Starting with this analysis of industrial 
relations, the officials of American trade unions might be expected 
to be even more belligerent in their attitude toward employers than in 
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fact they are. Individually they are often, if not usually, fully 
aware of the codperative aspect of the relationship between employers 
and employees and alive to the dependence of favorable conditions for 
their constituents upon efficient and economical production. But the 
very form of the organizations which they represent precludes them 
from being as codperative in their practical attitude as the representa- 
tives of company unions. Since they deal with many competing em- 
ployers, some considerate of their employees, some hard-faced exploit- 
ers, they necessarily conceive of the interests they represent as on the 
whole opposed to the interests of the employer and deem it their princi- 
pal business to force employers, through the pressure that organization 
enables them to exert, to grant more favorable conditions than these 
would voluntarily concede. 

It requires no argument to prove that company unions are likewise 
more conducive than trade unions to the continuous operation of the 
industries with which their members are connected. When not pledged 
by their constitutions to refrain from strikes, as are many of the rail- 
road company unions recently organized, they are deterred from such 
activities by the lack of outside support. 

While the evidence thus favors the company union as the better 
agency for promoting economy and efficiency and continuity of opera- 
tion, the argument seems all on the side of the trade union from the 
viewpoint of the employees’ chief interests—favorable wages, hours, 
working conditions, and participation in determining these conditions. 
The company union is obviously not equipped to contend effectively for 
better conditions with a reluctant employer. In the first place, all 
the members, including even the officials of the organization, are 
employees of the employer to be influenced and dependent upon his 
good will for a livelihood. Second, because of their local character 
they are debarred from acquiring knowledge of conditions in other 
establishments where perhaps wages, hours, and working arrangements 
are more favorable and thus are unable to exert the pressure which 
possession of this knowledge would make possible. In the third place, 
again because of their local character, they can offer no effective re- 
sistance to adverse changes initiated by the employer, since without 
outside support they can do little more than protest against what they 
consider unfair. 

The trade union enjoys obvious advantages at all three points. Its 
officers and most of its members are independent of any individual 
establishment or company and therefore can more aggressively press 
for desirable changes. Second, its officers are in contact with condi- 
tions in the given industry throughout the country and able to use 
this broader knowledge effectively in connection with any local con- 
troversy that may arise. ‘Third, knowledge that his employees have 
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their trade union behind them serves to deter the employer from 
initiating unfavorable changes, and when he does attempt such changes 
the members immediately affected can resist much more vigorously 
because of, the support of the membership at large on which they can 
usually count. 

For all these reasons trade unions promise greater benefits to their 
members than company unions, but there is another side that must 
not be entirely overlooked. Overemphasis of the struggle aspect may 
result in so hampering production that the larger share of the smaller 
output that employees secure leaves them worse off than the smaller 
share of the larger output that might have gone to them had they 
been without such powerful organizations. The conditions that have 
developed in the building trades in New York and Chicago illustrate 
this. Many employers claim that the restrictive rules, jurisdictional 
controversies, and wasteful practices of the unions so add to the cost 
of construction that the whole building industry is kept in a depressed 
condition when it might be highly prosperous for all concerned. This 
may be an exaggerated view but no one who has followed recent investi- 
gations can question that wage-earners in the building trades pay 
collectively in unemployment and irregular employment a high price 
for any benefits the restrictive policies of their craft unions may seem 
to yield. Only when the standard conditions secured through trade 
union bargaining are free from wasteful and hampering restrictions, 
such as would not and could not be exacted by company unions, is the 
case entirely in their favor even as regards wages, hours, and working 
conditions. 

The superiority of the company over the trade union as regards 
low labor costs and the “ready acceptance by the employees of changes 
deemed by the management to be necessary to the good of the business,” 
the principal desiderata of employers, is obvious from the very nature 
of the two organizations. Closer contact with and better under- 
standing of the production problems of the establishments they serve 
make the officers and members of company unions much more open- 
minded with reference to proposed changes than the officials of trade 
unions can be expected to be. This difference is registered in the 
frequent complaint of employers that the trade unions try to run their 
business and the countercharge of trade union leaders that company 
unions (to quote from the A. F. of L. resolution’ on the subject) are 


‘The more significant declarations in this resolution (No. 201) adopted at the 
1919 convention are: 


“Whereas many steel corporations and other industrial institutions ‘have insti- 
tuted in their plants systems of collective bargaining akin to the Rockefeller plan, 
and 


“Whereas extensive experience has shown that while employers are busily carrying 
on propaganda lauding these company unions to the skies as a great improvement 
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“a snare set up by the companies for the express purpose of deluding 
workers into the belief that they have some protection” when in reality 
they have none. 

How is the issue affected in the case of public service industries when, 
in the interest of continuous operation, the law prescribes standards 
as to wages, hours, and working conditions that must be maintained, 
creates boards or courts for enforcing these standards, and prohibits 
the organized workers from joining in strikes to interrupt the con- 
tinuous flow of the commodities or services vital to the public interest? 
It is evident at once that prohibitions on the right to strike largely 
neutralize the advantages which flow from trade union organization. 
Realization of this fact goes far to explain the uncompromising hos- 
tility of the officials of the American trade unions to any curtailment 
of the right to strike. Officers of the railroad brotherhoods have long 
realized that actual use of the strike weapon would arouse such a 
storm of public disapproval that the strike would be bound to fail and 
yet they insist on a retention of the nominal right to strike because 
they realize how its withdrawal will weaken the force of their efforts 
to maintain the full strength of their unions. 

To illustrate the point, consider what a feeble appeal the national 
organization of street railway employees is able to offer to men 
employed by a traction company in Kansas now that they have been 
prohibited by law from engaging in strikes and at the same time afford- 
ed an opportunity to carry their demands for higher wages, shorter 
hours, or improved conditions to the Kansas Industrial Court! The 
national organization cannot even assist greatly in the efforts to 
change this Kansas plan since it owes its existence to Kansan rather 
than national legislation. On the other hand, the case for organiza- 
tion into company unions can be presented with convincing force by a 
Kansas traction company which really wishes to establish better rela- 
tions with its employees and through their intelligent codperation to 
afford more economical and efficient service to the Kansas public. 
Through their joint efforts the employees organized in a company 


over trade unions they are at the same time just as actively enforcing a series 
of vicious practices that hamstring such organizations and render them useless to 
their employees ; 

“Whereas, in view of the foregoing facts it is evident that company unions 
are unqualified to represent the interests of the workers, and that they are a de- 
lusion and a snare set up by the companies for the express purpose of deluding 
workers into the belief that they have some protection and thus have no need for 
trade organizations ; 

“Therefore be it 

“Resolved that we disapprove and condemn all such company unions and advise 
our membership to have nothing to do with them and be it further 

“Resolved that we demand the right to bargain collectively through the only 
kind of organization fitted for this purpose, the trade union.” 
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union can improve greatly both the safety and the efficiency of the 
service. If the employer couples with intelligent encouragement of 
the company union considerate plans for enabling the employees to 
acquire stock in the corporation, for profit-sharing, and for insurance 
against illness, unemployment and dependent old age, he can readily 
make any promised benefits of the national trade union seem hollow 
and unreal and develop an esprit de corng among his employees that 
will react not only to his advantage but to their advantage and to the 
advantage of the public—providing always that just and reasonable 
standards as to wages and hours are maintained by public authority. 

The case is not so clear in connection with the operating depart- 
ments of the railroads. Here the employees are scattered over a 
wider territory, standards as to wages, hours, etc., must approximate 
uniformity on different roads at least in the same district and there 
are other circumstances favoring national organizations. As we per- 
sist, however, in the policy on which we have embarked of prescribing 
by law standards for railroad employees, of maintaining a government 
board to enforce these standards, and of limiting the right to strike, 
steam railway employees, like street railway employees in Kansas, 
must feel less strongly the urge to maintain their national organiza- 
tions and must become more alive to the advantages of more coépera- 
tive relations with the employing companies. 

All of the advantages of both forms of organization might be secured, 
if railroad executives would continue to settle questions of wages, 
etc., by negotiation with the brotherhoods and on their side the 
brotherhoods would coéperate in the organization of their members 
into company units for promoting safety, efficiency, and economy on 
their respective roads and for adjusting local differences locally.’ 
Both might then use their influence not to destroy the Railroad Labor 
Board but to bring about its reorganization so that it will more in- 
telligently fulfil its dual function of insuring the continuous operation 
of the railroads and adjusting fairly and reasonably issues which the 
executives and organized workers cannot settle through negotiation. 

I have reserved for final consideration the aspect that is after all of 
chief concern to economists—which form of organization, company 
unions or trade unions, is likely to lead in the long run to the develop- 
ment of the “more intelligent, more capable and more public-spirited 
workers and citizens”? ‘To answer this question it is necessary to 
have in mind some ideal as to the goal toward which our industrial 
development is leading. The ideal which commends itself to my own 
"As regards competitive industries, where the conditions make the maintenance 


of trade or industrial unions of national scope desirable, some such combination of 


the unions with shop committees or “works councils” has many advantages for all 
concerned. 
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mind is an industrial soc ety in which the average level of intelligence 
and understanding is c atinuously rising, in which the ownership of 
capital is becoming moi» and more widely diffused and in which the 
workers are progressive y better paid for more congenial work varied 
by more ample opport nities for leisure and recreation. With an 
increase in average inteli gence I venture also to hope that there may be 
such improvements in cir political organization that public service 
industries may be more ommonly not only owned but efficiently oper- 
ated by the government ior the common benefit, that codperative enter- 
prises may become more numerous and more habitually successful, and 
that the employees who »ontinue to work for profit-seeking employers 
may be given a progressively larger voice in the determination of the 
conditions under which they work and may be insured a reasonable 
share in the profits they !\¢p to earn for such employers. 

Toward the realizaticn of this ideal, American trade unions have 
made a contribution of inestimable value. Without them the struggle 
between employers and e ployees would have been so unequal that the 
wage system all along t e line might have become, what it still is at 
its worst, another name for the sweating system, and the gulf that 
separates employers and employees might have been so widened that 
the proposal to bridge it would have seemed chimerical. In their work 
of fostering the independence and raising the standards of wage- 
earners, trade unions have necessarily developed as fighting organiza- 
tions. They have constantly stressed the opposition of interest be 
tween employers and employees and the strike has been their most 
effective weapon. If my analysis is correct we have now reached a 
stage in public service industries where we can no longer tolerate the 
use of the strike and where we are beginning to establish standards 
through legislation and through adjustment boards which render resort 
to it unnecessary. 

Is the company union or the trade union best fitted for the further 
development of the employee in public service industries as a worker 
and as a citizen? Certainly many of the company unions that have 
been launched in the last few years have little to commend them as 
schools of efficiency or ot forceful citizenship. They have been imposed 
on reluctant employees by employers whose chief motive was to dis- 
courage by this means all other forms of organization, a purpose 
which has been frankly ) :anifested in rules that on the one hand require 
the employee to belong: to the company union and on the other to 
forswear allegiance to any and every other form of labor organization. 
But along with these trade-union-smashing company unions are others 
which put no limitations upon the right of the employee to belong to 
other organizations but yet offer him so much more than the fighting 
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trade union can hope to offer him that they asily attract and hold 
the great majority of the employees. i 
The limitation of the old-line trade union is:that it is designed to 
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aried MMstrengthen the power of its members to fight the exploiting type of 
1 an Menployer. When confronted by an employer who is really actuated 
Ly be by good will toward his employees and is capable of organizing his 
rvice Mbusiness so as to offer them better conditions schan most of his com- 


titors, the trade union becomes in great messure superfluous. On 
the other hand with such an employer a compahy union can be devel- 
ped into a powerful agency for raising the level of intelligence and 
nderstanding of the employees, for according them a larger and 
arger share in determining the conditions under which they shall 
ork and in preparing the way for that better industrial world which 
e like to believe is in process of becoming. f 

The choice between the company union aid the trade union as 
egards this vital question as to which will develop the better worker 
nd citizen thus depends on the type of emplo er who as time goes on 
s to manage our public service industries. .50 long as the profit- 
eecking exploiter type predominates, our preference must be unquali- 
edly for the fighting trade union. As the codperative employer who 
onestly regards himself as the senior partner in industry and his 
mployees as his junior partners becomes predominant there will be 
ess need for the fighting trade union and a larger field of usefulness 
or the company union, as a step toward true copartnership in in- 
ustry. 

Our conclusions can be restated in a few words. There has been 
notable increase in the number of company unions in the last few 
ears and at the same time a marked decline in the membership of 
rade unions. Company unions are better calculated than trade 
nions to promote continuity, economy and efficiency of operation and 
re more amenable to changes initiated by employers. Therefore 
mployers favor them and their associations, like the National In- 
ustrial Conference Board, issue highly commendatory reports in re- 
ard to their operation. They are not at all well fitted to contend 
gainst the grasping type of employer for more favorable wages, hours 
r working conditions and, therefore, trade unionists condemn them 
sadelusion and a snare. In the case of public service industries the 
ublic’s vital interest in continuous yperation is causing authoritative 
justment boards to be created, standards as! to wages, hours and 
orking conditions to be laid down by law and restrictions to be 
posed upon the right to strike. Moreover the public’s automatic 


‘It is not intended to imply that it is because company unions have multiplied 
t trade unions have declined, although in a few instances such direct causal 
nnection might be established. 
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condemnation of the side which interrupts a public service makes the 
strike a boomerang. In these industries accordingly trade unions 
operating along old lines are losing much of their usefulness, while the 
field open to company unions is broadening. As regards the public 
interest in the development of better all-round workers and citizens, 
preference must be given to trade unions or company unions dependi 
upon the type of employer involved. The hope of the future is that 
the employer actuated by good will and desiring to make the employ. 
ment relation a real copartnership in industry will become the pre. 
dominant type, and that under his leadership practicable plans will 
be devised for combining national unions dealing with the problems of 
general concern to all wage-earners in the industry with company 
unions or shop committees for the settlement of local problems. 

There is one aspect of the situation which this analysis seems to 
overlook. Consciousness of the opposition of interests between em- 
ployers and employees has given vitality to the trade union, but an 
even stronger cohesive influence has been the consciousness of common 
interests that is causing the workers of all countries to unite even 
across national boundaries. Is this growing sense of solidarity to be 
eclipsed by the increasing realization fostered by company unions that 
employers and employees have common interests as well as conflicting 
interests? Nothing is further from my own expectation. What | 
think rather is that the sense of common interests which holds wage 
earners together in trade unions will be in part transferred from the 
industrial to the political field. The principal circumstance that may 
render the trade union less indispensable is not any over-night cor 
version of employers, but the taking over of the regulation of working 
conditions in public service industries by the government. In the cor 
stitution of adjustment boards, in the formulation of legal standards 
as to working conditions, in the progressive development of social 
insurance and other protective labor legislation, wage-earners will have 
an ever increasing motive for concerning themselves with politics. The 
United States has been relatively backward in this development but 
what has happened in other English speaking countries, in the United 
Kingdom, in Australia and in New Zealand, the growth of a labor party 
until it has become the principal opposition party, is prophetic of what 
is likely to happen here. 

There is no danger that the consciousness of solidarity of interes 
among wage-earners will grow weaker so long as the wage system 
itself endures. What we must hope for from the changes which I have 
forecast in connection with our public service industries, and this i 
my last word, is that this consciousness of solidarity may be temper 
by a growing realization of our common interest in having these ir 
dustries really dominated by the motive of public service, rather th 
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1923] Company Unions vs. Trade Unions 13 
by greed for excessive profits on the part of the employer or desire for 
unfair advantages on the part of the employee. For it is only by 
making the inspiring slogan that is justly prized by all sorts of labor 
organizations, “Each for all and all for each,” the slogan of our whole 
industrial system that we can ever hope to solve the labor problem. 


Henry R. Seacer. 
Columbia University. 
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THE TARIFF ACT OF 1922 


Prior to the national election of 1920 a revision of our tariff laws 
had been in contemplation by members of Congress and others. The 
World War had brought about industrial changes which made some 
alteration of tariff schedules desirable. It was not, however, until 
after the election in November that the general character of the pro- 
posed legislation was definitely decided. The return to power by an 
unprecedented majority of the party most committed to a high pro- 
tective policy was a signal for one of the most pronounced upward re- 
visions of tariff schedules in our country’s history. While prepara- 
tions for this anticipated legislation began immediately after election 
and hearings before the House Committee on Ways and Means were 
held early the following January, the new act did not assume its final 
form and receive the President’s signature until late in September, 
1922. In other words about twenty months were devoted to framing 
the Tariff act of 1922. 


Place in Tariff History 


The tariff history of the United States may be divided into three 
periods: first, the period extending from 1789 to 1816; second, the 
interval between 1816 and the Civil War; and third, the years follow- 
ing the Civil War. During the first of these periods duties on imports 
were imposed mainly for revenue, although protection was often advo- 
cated and, in some instances, afforded. From 1807 to 1815 the foreign 
trade of this country was seriously affected by the Embargo and Non- 
intercourse acts and by the War of 1812—all of which were the direct 
results of the disturbed conditions of Europe due to the Napoleonic 
wars. ‘The second period, especially from 1816 to 1846, was charac- 


terized by acts distinctly protective in aim. The rates were moderate § 


on the whole compared with those contained in the laws of our third 
period. From the passage of the Walker tariff (1846) to that of the 
Morrill tariff (1861) the country’s trade policy, although still pre 
tective, tended to follow the general world movement of the time in the 
direction of greater commercial freedom. The progress of this move 
ment in the United States was suddenly interrupted by the outbreak 
of the Civil War. 

The Civil War introduced our third period, characterized by high 
protection. The revenue feature in our tariff laws became subordinated 
to the great purpose of safeguarding American industries and making 
the country, as far as natural resources would allow, self-sufficient. 
Even the “free-trade” tariffs of 1894 and 1913 were distinctly pro 
tective, and the former, highly so. 
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When the World War broke out the United States had within a year 
enacted a law which marked a decided return to the moderate tariff 
policy of the pre-Civil War period. This act, although subjected to 
the usual criticisms leveled against all reductions in duty, was not un- 
popular. ‘The Congressional election of 1914, after the law had been 
il in operation thirteen months—ten of which antedated the outbreak of 
the World War—showed no such outburst of unpopularity as was 


4 evidenced after the passage of the Payne-Aldrich act of 1909. To all 

a appearances the country at that time desired a moderate rather than 

“ a highly protective tariff policy. 

a The war brought about a reaction. The intense nationalism which 

- began to show itself in Europe during the later stages of the struggle ; 

" and loomed up so conspicuously in the political movements following : 

al the establishment of peace had its counterpart in this country in polit- , 

" ical aloofness from European affairs and in the widespread demand 

nN for higher tariff barriers. The influence which operated most directly 4 

. in producing this reaction was probably the threat of declining prices 4 
and wages, and the fear that this decline would be accentuated by a E 
large increase in our import trade. Coupled with this influence, how- 5 
ever, were our traditional attitude regarding foreign, and particularly # 

ree European, entanglements, and the fear of becoming involved in certain id 

the social movements then spreading over considerable areas in eastern 4 


we and southern Europe. *The reaction produced by the World War thus — 
rts put the act of 1922 in line with the general trend of tariff legislation” 
vO- characteristic of the period following the Civil War. 


General Form of Act 
ect it 
nic Before the rates and certain distinguishing administrative features 
ac- of the new law are discussed, some mention should be made of the 
ate fe general form which it has assumed. The act is divided into four i 
ird general parts, called “titles,” as follows: , 
the Title I Dutiable List 

Title II Free J.ist 

the Title Ill Special Provisions 

yve- Title IV Administrative Provisions 


eak This division corresponds closely with that made in the act of 1913, 

except that the word “title” is substituted for section in the case of 
righ these general designations. Title IV is subdivided into six parts, and 
ated Titles III and IV are further subdivided into a number of sections. 
king The dutiable articles covered in Title I, as in all the general tariff laws 
ent. beginning with that of 1883, are grouped in fourteen schedules begin- 
pro- ning with chemicals and ending with sundries. From 1883 to the 

passage of the present law these groups were lettered, but in the Tariff 
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act of 1922 they have been numbered. Thus schedule A, which in- 
cludes chemicals, oils and paints, becomes schedule 1; schedule B, 
embracing earths, earthenware and glassware, schedule 2; and schedule 
C, devoted to metals and manufactures of metals, schedule 3. Schedule 
K, which covers wools and woolens, is now schedule 11. The change 
from letters to numbers was probably influenced by the odium which 
was associated with some of these groups at the time of the passage of 
the act of 1909. 

Since 1890 the paragraphs of our tariff laws have been numbered 
consecutively from the first paragraph of schedule A to the last para- 
graph in the free list. In the present law, however, each schedule is 
allotted a possible one hundred paragraphs, and the initial paragraph 
of each schedule is numbered as the first of its one-hundred group 
regardless of the last paragraph of the preceding schedule. Thus the 
paragraphs of schedule 2 begin with 201, and those of 3 with 301, 
although schedule 1 closes with paragraph 93, and 2, with paragraph 
238. As the numbers from one to one hundred are allotted to schedule 
1 and schedule 2 begins with 201, the one-hundred group ending with 
200 is unasssigned. 

Although the new system of paragraph numbering is characterized 
by some discrepancies in form, these are of minor consequence and the 
arrangement on the whole enables a person to determine readily a com- 
modity’s grouping by its number. It is unfortunate, however, that the 
radical change introduced by this new system was not accompanied 
by a similarly radical change in classification of commodities. Some 
schedules contain only a few paragraphs, while others have ninety ora 
hundred, and some paragraphs should be further subdivided in the 
interest of clarity. Thus schedules 5 (sugar, molasses and manuv- 
factures of) and 6 (tobacco and manufactures of) have only five 
paragraphs each, while schedule 3 contains 100, several of which in- 
clude articles only remotely related to one another. Such a paragraph 
as 304 (devoted to steel) is a perfect hodgepodge of material destined 
for widely varying uses and in different stages of production. It 
would have been wiser to divide the overloaded metal schedule into two 
or more groups, and to have combined under some common designation 
two or more schedules like those of sugar, liquor and tobacco, which 
have only a few paragraphs each. 

It may be said, however, in this connection that in the designation 

*A good twofold division which could be easily and logically made would be that 
separating the metals, whether in the form of pigs, bars, sheets, plates, and the like, 
and their ores, from fabricated articles made of metal, such as tools, hardware, 
machines, jewelry, scientific and surgical instruments. The variety of articles made 
of metal is increasing rapidly, and sooner or later this schedule must be divided. 


There is no good reason for having only one metal schedule when textiles are divided 
into four schedules. 
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and classification of articles within paragraphs many improvements 
were made over earlier acts. In the chemical, textile, and ‘agricultural 
schedules greater accuracy in the terms employed and more logical 
groupings and descriptions were achieved, largely on the recommenda- 
tions of the Tariff Commission. In the case of the metal schedule 
several improvements were made by the Senate Finance Committee, also 
on recommendations of the Tariff Commission; but, as the principal 
features of this schedule were given form by a subcommittee of the 
House Ways and Means Committee, which followed the recommenda- 
tions of the American Mining Congress, a body mainly interested in 
developing western mineral properties, less was done than should have 
been in the way of modernizing metallurgical terms and processes, and 
in making classifications more consistent. 


Rates 


The rates of the act of 1922 show in general a return to the high 
protective policy embodied in the laws of 1897 and 1909, modified 
indeed by the recognition of recent changes in industrial technique and 
organization. They also show the influence of the growth of several 
new industries which had developed in this country during the World 
War and whose existence was threatened by foreign competition after 
the establishment of peace. Coupled with these characteristics, and 
perhaps more interesting as a revelation of how our tariff laws are 
really framed, are ceiiain aspects and anomalies due to the force of 
sectional interests and antagonisms. The recognition of this force as 
something to be controlled probably had much to do with the incor- 
poration within this law of a unique feature—the imposition upon the 
Tariff Commission of the right and duty within certain broad limits 
to recommend changes in rates of duty to the President. 

Broadly speaking, the Congress which framed the act of 1922 aimed 
to restore the general level of rates which existed before the Democratic 
party came into power in 1913. The act of 1909 was used as a basis, 
and in a large number of cases the duties imposed in that law were 
renamed in the present act. Variations from this basis, however, were 
numerous and in several instances wide. 

What the average level of duties is in the present act and whether 
it is higher or lower than that of the acts either of 1897 or of 1909 is 
impossible to state with mathematical precision. The duties collected 
on imports for consumption are averaged each year by the Bureau of 
Foreign and Domestic Commerce on an ad valorem basis, both for 
dutiable articles alone and for the combined dutiable and free. For 
the twelve years during which the act of 1897 was in force the rates 
imposed on dutiable commodities averaged 47.11 per cent ad valorem, 
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the extreme annual variations being 52.07 per cent and 42.55 per cent, 
During the four years that the Payne-Aldrich act was in effect the 
average ad valorem rate was 40.73 per cent, with 41.52 per cent and 
40.05 per cent as the highest and lowest annual averages respectively.’ 
Including articles admitted free of duty the average rate for the first 
of these periods was 25.92 per cent, and for the second, 19.42 per cent. 

These averages, while valuable as an index of the level of duties 
actually collected, are very misleading when used as a gauge of the 
rates imposed by a tariff bill. Duties so high as to be prohibitive are 
not figured at all in such averages, and when high enough seriously to 
curtail importation they are not given due weight. Averages based 
upon both the dutiable and free lists include large importations of 
commodities, like coffee, not produced in this country and generally 
admitted free in all our recent tariffs. It is for this reason that 
Senator Watson of Indiana was able to argue with some degree of 
plausibility that the average ad valorem duty in the Fordney Tariff 
bill, as it passed the Senate and as figured on the combined dutiable and 
free list basis, would be only 13.36 per cent, while the average for the 
importations of 1921 under the joint operation of the Underwood and 
Emergency Tariff acts was 11.44 per cent.’ In other words the differ- 
ence in the average ad valorem rates of the act of 1922 and the joint 
Underwood «nd Emergency acts amounted to less than two per cent! 

An approximate arithmetical average of all the rates named in a 
tariff bill can be and in some instance has been made, but this too is of 
little value. Rates affecting a very limited amount of possible impor- 
tations are given the same weight as those applying to large quantities 
of imported merchandise. Such an average, however, would give weight 
to high and prohibitive duties, and would be considerably greater than 
an average based upon the amounts of duty actually collected. The 
difficulties of reducing specific rates to an ad valorem basis, wherever 
prices are hard or impossible to obtain, and of using a particular grade 
or kind of article as a type, where the rate applies to several grades 
or kinds of widely varying values, makes this average in large measure 
a guess, especially if specific rates form a large proportion of the total 
number. 

The general character of the new tariff with respect to rates is 
better gauged by an examination of what was actually done than by 
an attempt to determine averages and compare either arithmetical or 
weighted averages for the act of 1922 with corresponding averages 
for earlier tariffs. Reductions below the rates prevailing in the act 
of 1913 were very few and, generally speaking, inconsequential. In a 
few instances articles or materials imported in moderate quantities 


*Averaged from the annual figures for imports in Statistical Abstract, 1920, p. 771. 
*N. Y. Journal of Commerce, Aug. 24, 1922. 
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which had been transferred from the dutiable to the free list by the 
Underwood law, like iron ore and bituminous coal, were kept there in 
the present act. Some of the dutiable rates were not changed at all, or 
only slightly altered by transforming them from ad valorem to specific 
duties. All these instances constitute a small proportion of the total, 

and in several cases the domestic producers had become exporters and 
feared possible retaliatory measures by foreign governments. 

The greater part of the dutiable list was raised far above the Under- 
wood rates and, as has been indicated, to the actual or approximate 
level of the Payne-Aldrich law. Transfers from the free to the dutiable 
list were also numerous. In addition to these upward movements were 
several increases above the rates prevailing in the act of 1909. Most 
of these duties applied to articles produced by industries which had 
grown up or were greatly developed during the war period, to certain 
agricultural products whose prices had suffered considerable decline 
after the Armistice and particularly after the spring of 1920, and to 
some highly manufactured commodities in whose production labor cost 
constitutes a large item in the total expense of manufacture. 

Among the commodities whose rates were either not raised at all 
or increased only to a very moderate extent were those connected with 
the iron and steel industry. This industry reached its present stage 
of development largely under the shelter of a high protective tariff. 
The manufactures of steel rails and of tin plate in the United States 
are often cited as classic examples of the beneficent effect of a pro- 
tective tariff. The interests involved in these branches of production 
were in the recent past powerful agencies in fostering the growth of a 
strong public sentiment in favor of high protective duties. In late 
years, however, they have developed a large export trade; and with 
the increase of their international trade interests the antithesis between 
high import duties and foreign commerce has become too strong to 
allow them to look with much favor upon tariff barriers. 

The iron and steel interests, and some dependent industries, once 
solicitors for tariff favors, were comparatively indifferent about the 
rates on iron and steel.’ Manufacturers of automobiles expressed fears 
that the duties on their products would not be low enough.’ The 
general tariff movement with reference to these branches of production 
may be indicated by a selection of certain typical products with their 
rates of duty for the past three decades, tabulated as follows: 


‘This statement applies to producers of “tonnage” steels, such as rails, structural 
shapes, plates, sheets and the like. The manufacturers of alloy steels like tungsten 
steel, chrome steel, and manganese steel were eager for protection. 

*A committee of producers visited the office of the U. S. Tariff Commission in the 
interest of reduced duties. 
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With the exception of iron ore, which is imported in moderate quan- 
tities from Cuba and a few other places by plants near the Atlantic 
coast, only special kinds or grades of the commodities above enumerated 
are now imported, and these are high priced and used in very limited 
amounts. It is partly on account of this limited importation that 
any duties at all are now imposed upon these articles. For the bulk 
of the commodities coming under the designations above enumerated, 
tariff rates now exert no influence on domestic prices; and manu- 
facturers who have developed an extensive foreign trade are gradually 
assuming the attitude of many of the larger producers in other lines 
in opposing the present reaction in the direction of greater protection. 
It is worthy of note that several important journals in the East and 
Middle West, popularly supposed to voice the sentiments of some of 
these interests, adopted a critical attitude toward the new law.’ 

The schedules in which the rates of the Payne-Aldrich tariff were 
followed more or less closely embraced the greater part of the textiles— 
cottons, woolens, silks, and linens—a large portion of the articles 
listed under earthenware and glassware, some agricultural products 
and several paragraphs included under sundries. Even here varia- 
tions from the rates of the act of 1909 were numerous, and in some 
cases considerable. In a few instances like cotton sheets the rates of 
the Underwood bill rather than of the Payne-Aldrich act were prac- 
tically adopted ;' but these cases were very exceptional in the groups 
indicated. The reénactment in numerous instances of the same spe- 
cific rates as those contained in the act of 1909 generally amounted to 
an appreciable reduction in their ad valorem equivalents in view of the 
general rise in prices since the Payne-Aldrich act was in force. In- 
creases, however, of both specific and ad valorem rates were sufficiently 
numerous in these classes of products to bring the general level of 
duties on an ad valorem basis pretty close to that of the law of 1909. 
The rates which attracted most public attention and which con- 
stituted a distinguishing feature of the present law were those which 
had been either raised far above rates of earlier tariffs or increased 
appreciably above the duties of the Payne-Aldrich act, and which were 
applicable to articles of very general consumption. These rates covered 
various chemicals, especially coal-tar products, certain manufactured 
articles like cutlery, clocks and toys, a considerable range of agri- 
cultural products, and several minerals and alloys used in metallurgical 
operations. The greater part of the debate in Congress concerning 
the duties to be named in the bill was directed to these commodities. 


‘This was especially noticeable in certain New York and Chicago papers, like 
the New York Tribune and Chicago Tribune, but also characteristic of several pub- 
lications in smaller cities. Some trade papers like the American Metal Market were 
also very critical. 

‘Act of 1909, paragraphs 326 and 332; Act of 1913, par. 264; Act of 1922, par. 912. 
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The following table contains selected articles or groups of articles 
showing the rates imposed by the acts of 1909, 1913 and 1922. 


Tarirr Rates on Certain Cuemicats, 
AGRICULTURAL Propucts, MINERALS AND ALLOYs, 


Articles | Act of 1909 | Act of 1913 Act of 1922 


Coal-tar products |Free to 20 per cent |Free to 15 percent |7c. per pound plus 55 
(intermediate) per cent?! 


Coal-tar products [Free to 40 per cent |Free to 40 per cent |7c. per pound plus 6 
(finished) per cent! 


Pocket knives 40 per cent to 20c.|35 percent to 55 perjic. each plus 50 per cent 
each plus 40 per centjcent to 35c. each plus 55 per 
cent 


Razors (straight) 35 per cent to 15c./35 per cent to 55 perj18 cents each plus 45 
each plus 35 per cent|cent per cent to 45c. each 
plus 45 per cent. 


Flaxseed 25c. per bushel 20c. per bushel 40c. per bushel 
Lemons 14c. per pound 4c. per pound in bulk|2c. per pound 
Sugar,96 °centrif’g’ ls 
Full duty 1.68c. per pound 1.26c. per pound 2.21c. per pound 
Cuban duty? 1.35c. per pound 1.005c. per pound /|1.76c. per pound 
Wheat 25c. per bushel Free 30c. per bushel 


Wool (unwashed) lic. and 12c. per|Free About 15c. per pound! 


pound 


Manganese ore Free Free 1c. per pound of con- 
tained manganese 


Tungsten ore 10 per cent Free 45c. per pound of con- 
tained tungsten 


Ferromanganese $2.50 per ton Free 1-7/8c. per pound of 
contained manganese 


Ferrotungsten 20 per cent 15 per cent 60c. per pound of con- 
tained tungsten plus 
25 per cent 


Quicksilver 7c. per pound 10 per cent 25c. per pound 


- Magnesite 
Crude Free Free 5/16c. per pound 
Caustic calcined |Free Free 5/8 c. per pound 7 "J 


*Based upon American valuation. These ad valorem rates are to be reduced at 
the end of 2 years to 40 per cent in the case of intermediate and to 45 per cent 
in the case of finished products. See paragraphs 27 and 28. 

*Reciprocity treaty with Cuba grants a 20 per cent reduction from the general rate. 

*The present tariff provides a rate of 31 cents per pound on the cleaned content 
of the wool. This is approximately 15 cents per pound on the wool unwashed—the 
same rate as named in the Emergency tariff passed in May, 1921. See paragraph 
1102 of Schedule 11. 
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The above rates are typical of the trend for a large number of mis- 
cellaneous commodities, which seemed to be peculiarly threatened by 
foreign competition after the close of the war or experienced a sharp 
decline in prices during the early period of readjustment. Political 
influence doubtless had much to do with the amount of protection 
granted, but the fear of a ruinous competition from abroad and the 
attempt to bolster up sagging prices quickened the efforts of the 
interests involved to put pressure upon Congress to provide extra- 
ordinarily high rates. 

In the case of coal-tar dyes the increases are greater than the figures 
above tabulated would indicate on superficial examination. Before the 
war Germany had been the chief source of supply. When this source 
was cut off by the outbreak of hostilities, there was a rapid develop- 
ment of the domestic industry, the capital represented increasing from 
$3,000,000 to $174,000,000. As Germany had the chemical knowl- 
edge, experts and secret processes, the leaders of this industry main- 
tained that no ordinary protection would suffice. ‘They demanded, and 
for a time received, an embargo which was embodied in the Emergency 
tariff, coupled with a proviso for importation under license wherever 
a particular dye could not be found in the United States. Efforts 
were made to incorporate an embargo provision in the new law. When 
the Conference Committee made its report it appeared in the bill, 
although it had been denied when the bill was submitted to the Com- 
mittee. The House promptly ordered the bill back to conference with 
instructions to strike out. ‘The rates imposed, however, are based on 
American valuation and are sufficiently high to amount to a practical 
embargo on most dyes—at least for the next two years. 

Several groups of manufactured articles like cutlery, clocks, and toys 
were being imported in large and growing quantities after the close of 
the war and coming into sharp competition with the domestic product. 
In numerous instances the prices paid for these articles in the country 
of origin plus transportation and handling charges were but a fraction 
of their selling prices here.’ Senator McCumber produced a razor 
which cost 21 cents abroad and sold in the United States for $5; a 
necklace which cost $12.35 in France and sold here for $150; a cuckoo 
clock bought for 94 cents in Germany and retailing in New York at 
$22. The case of the cuckoo clock was treated facetiously by some 
journals, and one paper had an editorial entitled “A Cuckoo in the 
Tariff.” Nevertheless, these prices were used to show that importers 
were making “unholy” profits, and at the same time were crowding out 
domestic manufacturers. The fact, too, that published figures for 

‘See Reynolds’ Report, especially the figures for pocket-knives, razors, toys, and 


clocks. The prices are those for August 1, 1921. 
"Chicago Tribune, July 2, 1922. 
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prices and wages in Germany, and some other continental countries, 
indicated advances which were much less than the decline in exchange 
rates’ was used to impress upon Congress that the American producer 
was obliged to meet an abnormally low labor cost in the case of many 
foreign products. These influences operated to raise the tariff on 
these commodities considerably about the 1909 levels and, in several 
instances, to more than 100 per cent. 

The increases on agricultural products were relatively less than on 
chemicals and the manufactured products noted, but they were con- 
siderable and were supported by a large group of influential Senators 
and Congressmen. ‘The rates on flaxseed, lemons, butter, milk (fresh), 
wheat, raw sugar, and raw wool were raised materially above those 
prevailing under the act of 1909. In some cases these increases will 
have little effect on domestic prices. Wheat, for example, is exported 
in much larger quantities than it is imported, and, its value being 
determined in a world market, tariff rates will have only local or limited 
effects. Farmers in North Dakota and Minnesota had felt some com- 
petition from the hard wheat of Canada, which is usually preferred by 
millers in the manufacture of high-grade flour and hence is imported 
to some extent. The wheat duty is partly a response to this local 
demand, and also to the feeling of restlessness among grain producers 
in general in view of the decline in prices which took place after the 
war. 

The rates on raw sugar and raw wool were among the most hotly 
contested in the entire bill. The duty on raw sugar (full rate for 96° 
centrifugals) had been raised in the Emergency tariff from 1.26 cents 
per pound under the Underwood act to 2 cents per pound. Notwith- 
standing the resistance of refiners and the public outcry against high- 
price sugar during the closing year of the war and the two years follow- 
ing, the growers of cane-sugar in Louisiana and beet-sugar in Cali- 
fornia, Michigan, Colorado, Utah and other states were able further 
to augment this high rate to about 2= cents per pound. In the 
case of raw wool (clothing) there was a similar resistance on the part 
of manufacturers and the general public toward high duties, but much 
was made by growers of the rumors of large stocks of wool accumulated 
during the war and awaiting shipment to the United States. The 
sudden close of the war followed by a marked decline in the demand 
for this product also affected wool-growers in much the same way 
that it reacted on wheat-raisers and other agricultural producers. In 
consequence raw wool for the manufacture of clothing which in its 
unwashed condition had been dutiable under the Payne-Aldrich tariff 
at 11 and 12 cents per pound was raised to a rate of practically 15 


“See numbers of the Monthly Review of Credit and Business Conditions, by the 
Federal Reserve Agent, Federal Reserve Bank, New York. 
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cents per pound.” In the Emergency tariff the rate of 15 cents per 
pound had been specifically named, but in the new law the duty was 
based upon the clean content and made 25 cents per pound (26 cents 
when imported in scoured state) in the original House bill. In the 
Senate this rate was raised to 33 cents, and later reduced by the Con- 
ference Committee to 31 cents per pound as a compromise between the 
House and Senate. 

The least defensible rates in the whole bill are those applying to 
certain ores, metals and alloys. These materials are used for the 
most part in steel manufacture, and before the war had been very 
largely imported. During the war there was a great increase in the 
demand for these materials, as they are essential to the manufacture 
of arms, shells, etc., and there was a marked reduction in the foreign 
supply. Domestic sources were therefore developed which under nor- 
mal conditions would have remained closed or undeveloped. The end 
of the war brought with it the probability of renewed importations and 
greatly reduced prices. Hence the producers involved insisted on a 
heavy tariff as a means of safeguarding these newly established indus- 
tries, and exploited to the full their absolute necessity in case of another 
war. 

The rate on manganese ore was among the most vigorously debated 
in the whole bill. Practically all our high-grade ore had been im- 
ported before the war from India, Russia and Brazil, and was used 
principally in the production of ferromanganese, an alloy essential to 
the manufacture of soft steel. The United States has an abundance 
of low-grade ore suitable for the production of spiegeleisen employed 
in the manufacture of some hard steels, but very little that is high 
grade. During the war domestic ores were utilized and combined with 
the available limited tonnage of imported material. The interests 
concerned in the mining of the domestic product joined with the pro- 
ducers of the other ores, especially tungsten-bearing ores and molyb- 
denite, and put pressure on Congress to secure a high duty on man- 
ganese ores which had heretofore been admitted free. The House, to 
the astonishment of steel manufacturers who had paid little attention 
to the proposed new tariff, granted the manganese ore producers a 
rate of one per cent per pound on the manganese contained in all grades 
of this mineral having a metal content in excess of 30 per cent.” At 
the prices prevailing just after the war this duty was equivalent to an 


“See Act of 1922, paragraph 1102. The rate on clothing wool, formerly grouped 
in classes I and II in the act of 1909 and earlier acts, is 31 cents per pound on the 
clean content of the wool. This rate would be equivalent to about 15 cents per 
pound on the average in the case of unwashed clothing wool. It should be re- 
membered in this connection wools vary in shrinkage and in the amount of foreign 
matter contained before washing and scouring. 

“Paragraph 302. 
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ad valorem rate of over 50 per cent—an exceptionally high duty for. 
raw product formerly admitted free and scantily produced in this 
country. On the protest of steel manufacturers the Senate Finance 
Committe put manganese ore in the free list and reduced the rate op 
ferromanganese. Notwithstanding the figures compiled by the Geo. 
logical Survey showing the extremely limited deposits of high-grade 
manganese ore in this country and the reports of the Tariff Commis. 
sion, the influence of western senators was sufficient to restore the 
House rate. 

The duty on tungsten-bearing ores, 45 cents per pound of metal 
cortained, is even higher on an ad valorem basis. Since the war the 
prices of these ores have been depressed considerably below those 
obtaining in the years immediately preceding the outbreak of hostili- 
ties in Europe, due mainly to the recent large importation of cheap 
material from China. From 1918 to 1920 prices dropped over 70 
per cent, and from 1920 to 1922, about 60 per cent more. In other 
words a rate of 45 cents per pound of tungsten content, although 
moderate under the inflated values prevailing at the close of the war, 
has become under the prices obtaining in peace time—pre-war or post- 
war—equivalent to an ad valorem rate ranging from about 100 per cent 
to over 220 per cent.” 

The high duties on manganese and tungsten-bearing ores have been 
accompanied by not only compensatory rates” on the alloys made out 
of the contained metals, but also additional protection. In the case of 
ferromanganese this added protection is not large compared with that 
afforded the ore, but the total rate of 14% cents per pound is far 
above that contained in the act of 1909. This act provided a duty of 
$2.50 per ton on ferromanganese, but the present rate on the standard- 
grade product (80 per cent manganese) is $33.88 per long ton. The 
duty on ferrotungsten (60 cents per pound of tungsten plus 25 per 
cent ad valorem) amounts, under the prices prevailing during 1922, 


*Quotations on this ore in 1922 ranged around 20 to 25 cents per unit of long 
ton (22.4 pounds) which would make the ad valorem rate about double this. At the 
time, however, there was much talk of abnormally low prices; and assuming prices 
comparable with those prevailing in other industries the ad valorem rate would 

_ probably be nearer 55 or 60 per cent. 

“Quotations in the years 1910 to 1914, inclusive, ranged from $5.97 to $7.62 per 
unit of Wo, or approximately 37 to 47 cents per pound of metallic tungsten. The 
duty of 45 cents per pound, therefore, would be from about 100 to 120 per cent ad 
valorem. Prices during the present year have been less than one half those pre-war 
quotations, and hence the ad valorem equivalent of 45 cents per pound is over 
200 per cent. It should be said, however, that present (1922) prices are extremely 
low compared with not only war prices but also pre-war quotations. 

*A compensatory rate is one which covers the cost of raw material added by th 
duty imposed on this material including allowance for the waste incurred in ordinary 
good practice in process of manufacture. 
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to an ad valorem rate of from 200 to 225 per cent. The act of 
1909 imposed a duty of 20 per cent on this ferroalloy. 

Similar high rates were imposed upon molybdenum ore and several 
of the ferroalloys not mentioned. Efforts were made to put chromite 
and vanadium ores on the dutiable list, but these attempts failed, largely 
on account of the opposition of the interests using these raw pro- 
ducts in their manufactures. The rate on quicksilver was raised to 
25 cents per pound, as against 7 cents per pound under the Payne- 
Aldrich law. An attempt was made to put pig tin on the dutiable 
list, although very little has ever been produced in the United States 
or seems at all likely to be produced. This effort, successful in the 
House,” failed in the Senate. 


Sectional Alignments and Tariff Theory 


It has been customary for economists to associate the sentiment in 
favor of a protective tariff with the growth of economic and political 
nationalism. In its recent phases this sentiment is often regarded as 
a survival of what is called, in economic history, mercantilism. In this 
stage of development town or local interests have been subordinated to, 
or supplanted by, state or national interests, and trade regulations are 
designed to promote as far as possible, national self-sufficiency and 
political independence. The ideas connected with the policy of secur- 
ing a “favorable balance of trade” are related to the phenomenon of 
state or nation building. In this evolution the nation becomes not only 
a political but also a commercial unit. Tariff barriers are erected to 
subserve real our supposed national interests. 

In the United States, however, tariff laws have been advocated and 
passed at the instance of special and sectional interests. General 
Hancock’s oft-quoted statement that the tariff is a local issue is not 
far from the truth. In a republic like ours national legislators re- 
present districts and states; and a country with as great a diversifica- 
tion of resources as this will inevitably show alignments more or less 
local in the support given to any tariff measure. Sectional conflicts 
of interests are bound to occur, and these can only be partially har- 
monized. A tariff measure thus becomes not so much the expression 
of a national policy as the resultant of several sectional policies. 

This characteristic of the American tariff accounts for some of the 
anomalies which appear in practically every tariff bill and the incon- 
sistent attitudes of senators and representatives. The senators from 
Louisiana, members of the party standing for low duties and some- 
times “free trade,” are always advocates of high rates on raw sugar. 
The senior senator of Massachusetts, a staunch protectionist on most 

“House Bill (H. R. 7456), paragraph 386. 
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things, is a sturdy free-trader when it comes to raw hides. Western 
“progressives” denounce high duties on cottons, woolens and silks, 
but support rates of duty on manganese and tungsten-bearing ores 
ranging on an ad valorem basis from about 50 to over 200 per cent. 
The agricultural bloc offers little or no resistance to duties on wire 
rods, but insists upon barbed wire made out of these rods being kept 
on the free list.” These and numerous other inconsistencies are reflect- 
ed in the new tariff act, just as they have been in the past acts. 

Another phase of the same influence is the decline in Congress of any 
pronounced sentiment in favor of a purely revenue tariff. In all the 
speeches made against the proposed law on the floor of the Senate, 
where most of the debating took place, the theory of protection was 
seldom, and then only remotely, attacked.” The opposition confined 
almost its entire effort to showing that the duties provided for in the 
bill were excessive—not that they were based upon a theory of inter- 
national trade now largely abandoned by economic thinkers. This 
attitude is new on the part of representatives from states hitherto 
regarded as “free trade.” In the South, for example, where high pro- 
tection has been anathema for nearly a century the development of 
various mineral industries and lines of manufacture in recent years has 
brought about a serious modification of the former viewpoint. Not 
only the growers of cane-sugar in Louisiana but the producers of 
graphite in Alabama, of cotton textiles in the Carolinas and of the 
ferroalloys in Tennessee are clamoring for shelter under a protective 
tariff. In other words local and sectional interests have not only 
brought about inconsistent and anomalous positions among the repre- 
sentatives of different commercial policies but are changing the general 
party alignment from one between a protective and revenue tariff to 
one between high and moderate protection, with a not-too-great em- 
phasis upon the word moderate.” 

To describe and analyze the sectional interests which found ex- 
pression in the Tariff act of 1922 would take the writer beyond the 
scope of the present paper. A few observations, however, may be 
made. “For many decades there has been some antagonism of interest 
between the producers of certain agricultural and mineral products 
in the West and the manufacturers utilizing these products in the East. 

“Paragraph 1697. 

*Senator Underwood made perhaps the most direct attack, but even he devoted 
most of his arguments to showing that the rates were excessive. 

“In making this statement it is not to be understood that there is no longer any 
“free-trade” sentiment in the United States or any interests favorable to such a 
sentiment. The great importing interests of the country are of course supporters 
of any movement looking toward freer trade. Many of the larger manufacturing 
interests are also inclined in the same way on account of the development of their 


export trade. However, these interests for the present seem to be overwhelmed by 
a multitude of new industries demanding protection. 
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An early phase of this antithesis showed itself in the passage of the 
well-known act of 1828, called the “tariff of abominations.” 

This conflict of interests between East and West has survived, and 
at times has been very manifest when tariff laws were in process of 
enactment. It received emphatic expression during the debates and 
committee sessions held while the present law was taking shape, The 
“agricultural bloc,” which figured so prominently in the movement for 
higher duties on farm products and whose success was shown in the 
agricultural schedule of the present law and also in the passage of an 
emergency measure in 1921, was more than a simple combination of 
senators and representatives for the agricultural states of the Middle 
and Far West. It developed into a combination of the representatives 
of western interests in general, producers of raw products. In these 
interests were included not only farmers but also miners whose opera- 
tions are largely confined to the Rocky Mountains and Pacific Coast 
states and whose output is consumed by manufacturing concerns in the 
East. 

Mention has already been made of the increasing export trade of the 
larger steel manufacturers and of their comparative indifference to any 
duties on their products. The imposition of high rates on manganese, 
which is a constituent element in all steel, and on magnesite, which 
is used in the building of open-hearth furnaces, means materially higher 
costs for steel products, and hence has awakened deep resentment on 
the part of steel manufacturers. The attempts to make raw hides and 
long-staple cotton dutiable met with effectual resistance, but the con- 
flict showed the same line of sectional cleavage between the producers 
of raw material in the West and of finished articles in the East.” Most 
of the high duties on agricultural products, including raw wool and 
raw sugar, can so far as they affect prices at all be shifted to that 
great burden-bearer, the ultimate consumer. These additional costs, 
however, are not welcomed, and constitute another element in the clash 
of interests between the East and the West. 

The long debate on the rates to be imposed on chemicals did not 
bring out the same sharp sectional differences, as did the discussion 
concerning the products just named. The proposals, however, for an 
embargo supplemented with a licensing system, aroused greater re- 
sistance in the West and the South than in the East where the princi- 
pal chemical plants are located. There was a disposition to allow high 


*In line with the same tendency was the attempt to impose a duty on coal in the 
interest of the coal miners of the state of Washington. This duty was veiled in a 
proviso imposing a duty on coal imported from any other country which made 
Americaa coal dutiable. As most of the imported coal comes from Canada, and all 
the coal imported in the state of Washington, coal was practically put on the 
dutiable list while nominally on the free list. See House Bill 7456, paragraph 1545. 
The proviso was later stricken out. 
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and even prohibitive rates where the article was not extensively used 
by farming interests. Potash, however, used for fertilizing, was put on 
the free list by representatives from the West and the South, not- 
withstanding the great efforts to make this product dutiable for five 
years.” 

There was considerable opposition to the high duties proposed on 
cutlery and some other manufactured articles, but the opposition, 
largely from the West and South, was also strong in the East and 
Northeast. These duties on the other hand received some valuable 
support from the West. The rates, although severely criticized, did 
not clash with any purely sectional interest. 


The Flexible Tariff and the Tariff Commission 


The increasing conflict of interests among different producers and 
particularly the tendency for these interests to divide along sectional 
lines had probably much to do with the incorporation in the present 
law of the unique feature giving the United States Tariff Commission 
the power to recommend changes in rates. The organic act creating 
this commission made it simply an information body endowed with the 
right to secure such data and submit reports which might be of assis- 
tance to Congress in framing tariff legislation. It had no regulatory 
or even advisory powers. ‘The services of the Commission, however, 
were eagerly sought by members of Congress during the period when 
the new tariff law was under discussion. The need for expert informa- 
tion was apparent, and absolutely indispensable when sectional antag- 
onisms within party limits had developed. 

In the House bill there was no provision for a flexible tariff. In 
order to guard against undervaluation ad valorem rates in this bill 
were based upon American valuation, that is, “the price on the date 
of exportation of the imported merchandise at which comparable and 
competitive products of the United States were ordinarily sold or 
freely offered for sale in the usual wholesale quantities.”’/In the 
Senate this provision was changed, making ad valorem duties depend 
upon “the foreign value or the export value, whichever is higher,” 
and this change was adopted in the final draft of the bill. >The flexible 
tariff provision was in a sense a substitute for the provision prescribing 
American values as a base, enabling the President to raise duties fifty 
per cent above those given in Title I or restoring American valuation 
where the increase in rates does not meet the difference in cost of 


™See proviso in House Bill (H. R. 7456), paragraph 1635. This provision was 
eliminated in the final draft. See Tariff Act of 1922, paragraph 16465. 

"House Bill, paragraph 402 of Title IV. 

“Tariff Act of 1922, paragraph 402 of Title IV. 
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production here and abroad. While this provision is a substitute for 
American valuation, the impelling force in the adoption of the flexible 
tariff, and particularly the increased scope of power given to the Tariff 
Commission, was the strongly felt need of some agency which could 
give expert opinion where conflicting industrial, and especially sec- 
tional, demands were urged.” F 

‘The enlarged power of the Commission, however, is practically con- 
fined to ascertaining the differences in cost of production or selling 
prices here and abroad and to the investigation of unfair trade prac- 
tices. The new law provides: “That in order to regulate the foreign 
commerce of the United States and to put into force and effect the 
policy of the Congress by this act intended, whenever the President, 
upon investigation of the differences in cost of production of articles 
wholly or in part the growth or product of the United States and of 
like or similar articles wholly or in part the growth or product of 
competing foreign countries, shall find it thereby shown that the duties 
fixed in this act do not equalize the said differences in cost of pro- 
duction in the United States and the principal competing country he 
shall by such investigation ascertain said differences and determine and 
proclaim the changes in classification or increases or decreases in any 
rate of duty provided in this act shown by said ascertained differences 
in such costs of production necessary to equalize the same.” It is 
further provided that the total of such increase or decrease shall not 
exceed 50 per cent of the rates specified in Title I. Other limitations 
on the exercise of this power prohibit increases in duties where an ad 
valorem rate based upon foreign valuation is changed into one based 
upon American valuation, changes in the forms of duties, and transfers 
from the dutiable list to the free list or from free list to dutiable list.” 

The authority to ascertain differences in cost of production is defi- 
nitely lodged with the Tariff Commission in these words: “Investiga- 
tions to assist the President in ascertaining differences in costs of pro- 
duction under this section shall be made by the United States Tariff 
Commission, and no proclamation shall be issued under this section 
ntil such investigation shall have been made. The Commission shall 
give reasonable public notice of its hearings and shall give reasonable 
pportunity to parties interested to be present, to produce evidence, 
nd to be heard.”” It will be seen that the action of the President in 


“The writer feels warranted in making this statement as he heard several men 
ponsible for the framing of the bill and many prominent business men emphasize 
importance of having a tariff based upon the views of experts and with sufficient 
exibility to meet changing industrial conditions. 

*Tariff Act of 1922, Title III, paragraph 315 (a). 

*Ibid., par. 315a and c. 

"Ibid., par. 315¢c. 
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making changes in rates of the kind described must be based upon the 
findings of this body. 

The Commission is also authorized to investigate unfair methods of 
competition or attempts at monopoly in the foreign commerce of the 
United States. In this capacity the Tariff Commission assists the 
President in making decisions regarding such practices, and may aet 
on its own initiative in making investigations.” 

The provision of the law with regard to differences in American and 
foreign costs will be very difficult to carry out in view of the practical 
impossibility of determining costs with any degree of precision in the 
vast majority of instances. The operation of the law is likely to take 
the form of an investigation of market prices here and abroad followed 
by certain rate changes in accordance with these findings.” Even 
here many practical difficulties will readily occur to any one familiar 
with price statistics and the present-day monetary situation of several 
important commercial countries abroad. 

Aside from the practical difficulties mentioned it is interesting to 
note that the provision virtually commits the Tariff Commission to 4 
protective tariff policy. Changes in rates are to be determined by 
differences in cost, the assumption being that an industry whose costs 
in the United States are higher than those of a similar industry abroad 
is entitled to a tariff safeguard equivalent to the difference between its 
own costs and those of its foreign competitor. Differences due to 
better location or other natural advantages, in so far as they increase 
the competitive strength of the foreign producer, must be neutralized 
by a sufficiently high tariff barrier.” 

It is unfortunate that among the enumerated powers of the Tariff 
Commission there was not some provision for an investigation of the 
effect of import duties upon our export trade and our shipping pro- 
gram. In an amendment proposed by Senator Jones of New Mexico 
such a provision would, in effect, have been incorporated in the new 
tariff act, and would have made it obligatory upon the Commission “to 
investigate the operation of customs laws, including their relation to 
the federal revenue, and their effect upon the export commerce, the 
industries, and the labor of the country.”” This provision was voted 
down, although its purpose is one of great importance in relation to 
any modern tariff program. It is especially so for a country like 

*Act of 1922, Title III, par. 316 (a), (b), (c). 

*This is in a sense virtually provided for in paragraph 318 of Title 111 in tk 
enumeration of the powers of the Tariff Commission. 

“Of course there are limits beyond which even the strongest protectionist would 
not go; and in the law increases in rates must not exceed 50 per cent of those name 
in the dutiable list. 


“H. R. 7456. Amendment in the Senate of the United States, April 20 (calends 
day, July 27), 1922. 
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ours with the aspirations and the resources to play a big part in foreign 
commerce. We are endeavoring today to maintain and develop our 
merchant marine and are expending money lavishly to enlarge our 
export trade. During recent years the United States has arrived at 
the status of a creditor country, desirous of maintaining that status, 
and rather sensitive about any suggestions looking toward debt can- 
celation. To any one familiar with the factors determining inter- 
national trade balances the assumption that tariff barriers have no 
influence on the achievements of these ends must seem like the narrowest 
provincialism. 


In general the act of 1922 must be linked with the acts of 1890, 
1897 and 1909 as among the highest, so far as rates are concerned, 
in our tariff history. As to its probable beneficent or other effects, 
opinions will vary according to individual leanings with regard to 
trade policy. It is indeed in line with the intense nationalism which 
has become so pronounced in recent years and in accord with the 
general spirit of our laws since the Civil War. A high tariff means, 
however, a certain amount of commercial isolation, and the question 
can be raised, “Is this isolation in accord with either our own aspira- 
tions or the world’s needs?” 


University of Virginia. 
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THE FINANCIAL ARGUMENT FOR FEDERAL AID TO 
EDUCATION: A CRITICISM 


For years the school-teachers and others interested in problems of 
education have been advocating a greater amount of federal activity 
in behalf of the common schools. During the recent war the presence 
of a large number of unassimilated immigrants caused a good deal 
of concern about Americanization, and the fact that many drafted 
men were found physically defective stimulated an interest in compul- 
sory physical education. As a result an attempt is being made to pass 
a bill (the Towner-Sterling bill) placing at the disposal of the states 
one hundred million dollars annually to be expended by them on certain 
educational activities. In order to stimulate local interest these appro- 
priations are contingent on the expenditure of an equal amount of 
locally raised funds, but the local or state authorities are expected 
to spend this money with practically no federal control. 

Although there are other reasons also given for this proposed 
scheme, the principal one is the alleged inability of certain states, 
especially in the South, to maintain good school systems without finan- 
cial assistance from the wealthier states. In order to test this argu- 
ment the accompanying tables are submitted, showing, as well as can 
be ascertained, the actual wealth and tax burdens of the seventeen 
states in which the proportionate number of children of school age not 
attending school was largest, according to the 1920 census. The aver- 
ages for the whole United States are added for comparison, and also 
the statistics for New York and Massachusetts, two supposedly wealthy 
states with good schools, on which a large part of the burden of federal 
aid would fall. 

The Census Bureau has published an estimate of the per capita 
wealth of all the states in 1912, which shows considerable variation 
from state to state. Fourteen of the states we are considering had 
by this estimate less wealth per person than the national average, but 


_ three had more. One in fact had the highest per capita in the country. 


However, the fourteen poor states have all experienced a great rise 
in the value of farm property since 1912—a rise that, except in Ala- 
bama and West Virginia, was greater than that experienced in the 
other sections of the country. Consequently it is certain that at the 
present time the per capita wealth of all these states is much greater 
than in 1912, and almost certain that it increased in most of then 
more rapidly than in the country at large. The accompanying table 
(Table A) gives in the first column the census estimates for 1912 
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These may be considered the lowest possible estimates of the total 
wealth of each state per capita, including both taxable and exempt 


property. 
A. 
ns of 
tivity Property per [Taxable property:|Per capita income: 
sence State capita: based on 1919 |National Bureau of 
1912 census esti- estimate Econ. Research 
afted 
Virginia 
mpul- ’ $1086 $1116 $428 
| pass W. Virginia 1800 899 448 
t N. Carolina 794 1223! 383 
states S. Carolina 
ortain Georgia 
Florida 1307 1235 420 
ppro- Kentucky 977 ; 1182¢ 392 
nt of Teunessee 864 713 365 
ted Alabama 964 478 345 
ee Mississippi 726 5714 351 
Arkansas 1120 379 
ed Louisiana 1260 9448 429 
pes Oklahoma 2475 824¢ 534 
tates, Texas 1679 1318 538 
fi New Mexico 1440 13734 408 
eal Arizona 2255 2646 664 
argu- Nevada 5038 3487¢ 850 
Massachusetts 1805 1229 788 
” New York 2626 1430! 874 
enteen 
ge not U. S. average 1965 (1218) 627 
aver- 
d also *Value given in Report of State Tax Commission for 1920, divided by population 
gi P 
ealthy according to census of 1920. 
‘ederal *Estimate of State Tax Commission for 1919, divided by population in 1920. 


*Value declared by Board of State Affairs for 1920, divided by population in 1920. 
‘Population according to 1920 census. 


i had The latest published statement of the comparative taxable property 
ze, but of all the states is in the census publication Financial Statistics of 
untry. States, 1919, table 28. This gives the value per capita of all property 
at rise subject to the general property tax, worked out by multiplying the 
n Ala- (i published assessments by a figure representing the estimated amount 
in the Mi of undervaluation. The Census Bureau obtained the opinions of com- 
at the petent judges as to the amount of this undervaluation, and its esti- 
preater J mates have been accepted as conservative by students and tax officials 
f them in most of the states. In several of these states official investigations 
have shown that the actual taxable property per capita is considerably 
greater than the census estimate. The second column of the accom- 
nying table is based largely on this census estimate, but is corrected 
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by using the actual population in 1920 instead of the estimated popn- 
lation in 1919 where that estimate has turned out to be too large; and 
in a few designated states the official statements of state officials are 
taken instead of the census estimates of actual value. 

The third column of Table A shows the per capita income of each 
state as estimated by the National Bureau of Economic Research. 

According to these figures Tennessee, Alabama, and Mississippi seem 
to be very poor states. It is very likely that they are not really as 
badly off as they seem; a revaluation of their taxable property on a 
100 per cent basis might be reasonably expected to show as great an 
increase as that which occurred in North Carolina in 1920." This 
North Carolina revaluation showed that the census estimate was not 
over 75 per cent of the actual value. But taking the census estimates 
as they stand, the question of the ability of these states to support 
adequate school systems can only be answered after a consideration 
of the tax rates required to carry on their governmental activities, and 
the amount hitherto expended on education. 

The extent to which the state government supports the schools and 
the extent to which local governments contribute to the cost vary 80 
much from state to state that any comparison that left out local con- 
tributions would be absolutely misleading. Unfortunately the most 
recent available statistics that include local units of less than 30,000 
population relate to the year 1917-1918. For the purpose of con- 
paring the total amounts spent by states on schools we have taken the 
amount of expenditures in 1917-1918 and divided by the estimated 
income and the estimated taxable property in 1919, thus showing the 
percentage of income, or property, annually spent on public schools 
(not including universities and colleges). The amount spent in 1912 
in relation to the estimated wealth in 1912 is also given, as worked 
out by the Bureau of Education.” 

The situation in urban districts (i.e., cities of 2500 and over) within 
these states is shown in Table C, which is taken from Bulletin 24, 1920, 
of the Bureau of Education. This gives the average rate, on the 
estimated true value of property, that was required to raise the amount 
_spent on schools in these cities in 1917-1918. The rate is seen to k 
very low in the cities of Virginia, North Carolina, Georgia, Kentucky, 
Tennessee, Alabama, Mississippi, Louisiana, Texas, and Arizona. 

It might be urged that the reason for the small amounts spent on the 
schools in these states is that they are so poor or so unfavorably situat- 
ed that other necessary expenses of government tax them to the limit. 


*For further information on this point see appended notes on individual state. 
*Statistics of School Systems, 1917-18, table 60. 
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ypu- TasLe B.—Proportion oF INcomME or Property SPent On 
and EpvucaTIon, By STares. 
are 
Per cent of income,|Per cent of taxable|/Per cent of wealth, 
each State 1918-19 property, 1918-19 
seem Virginia 0.835 .334 .230 
W. Virginia 1.062 .482 .218 
y a N. Carolina 0.667 .209 .209 
on & S. Carolina 0.672 411 .176 
Georgia 0.6646 258 .214 
t an Florida 1.145 .292 222 
This Kent 0.878 .292 a 
0.900 .466 .288 
Not Alabama 0.746 539 
nates Mississippi 0.677 417 .209 
Arkansas 0.749 .388 .210 
port Louisiana 0.780 .399 .213 
ati Oklahoma 1.303 .166 
Texas 0.975 .407 .211 
and Mexico 2.616 1.026 217 
Arizona 1.533 .399 .263 
Nevada 1.207 378 .137 
sand Massachusetts 1.030 661 357 
ry 80 New York 0.905 545 .232 
average 1.121 597 257 
most 
0,000 
com- Taste C.—Taxation For Att Purposes in Cities oF 2500 
n the PorvuLATION AND Over, 1917-18. 
nated 
ig the No. of school sys-|Average rate on true value of property 
shools tems reporting (dollars per thousand) 
1912 State 
orked Virginia 13 3.14 
oe 14 6.16 - 
++hi N. Carolina 16 1.39 
within Carolina 15 4.15 
1920, 17 2.93 
4 5.43 
je the 20 3.64 
mount 9 2.77 
10 2.51 
ite be 10 3.70 
tucky, 13 4.97 
6 2.67 
17 8.16 
on the 37 3.16 
2 8.44 
8 3.75 
> limit. ot 
115 5.37 
89 5.19 
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To test this assertion Table D is given, which shows the number of 
cents per $100 of income or taxable property, in each state, that were 
required for all the costs of the state government in 1919, and also 
the costs per capita. The column showing per capita governmental 
costs is taken from Financial Statistics of States, 1919, and is not 
strictly accurate, because it is based on estimates of the population jn 
1919 that were proved inaccurate by the census of 1920; but the 
correct figures would not alter the picture essentially. This error 
does not affect the other columns. 


Taste D.—Net GoverNMENTAL Cost Payments, 1919, sy Srarzs, 


States \Per $100 of | Per $100 of Per capita 
| income property 

Virginia $1.043 $.415 $4.64 
W. Virginia 808 .365 3.05 
N. Carolina 639 .200 2.54 
S. Carolina 542 .329 2.40 
Georgia 719 .273 2.80 
Florida 1.027 .261 4.45 
Kentucky 1.124 411 4.86 
Tennessee 847 .437 3.12 
Alabama 979 .705 3.32 
Mississippi 946 .582 2.98 
Arkansas 848 | .437 3.33 
Louisiana 997 | .452 4.08 
Oklahoma 991 .645 4.44 
Texas 1.136 .473 6.24 
New Meixco 2.205 .860 7.44 
Arizona 2.396 | .600 19.25 
Nevada 2.000 | .620 11.47 
Massachusetts 1.081 .697 8.57 
New York .993 .607 8.39 
U. S. average 959 .496 6.05 


It would seem that Florida, Alabama, Louisiana, Oklahoma, Texas, 
New Mexico, Arizona and Nevada were pretty heavily taxed, but there 
are many reasons to doubt that conclusion. These are states with 
antiquated tax systems and doubtless have much more wealth than 
their assessors have discovered.', Moreover the costs of local govern- 
ment in these states are comparatively small. The latest comparable 
figures relating to counties and smaller local units are those collected 
by the Census Bureau for the year 1912-13. In that year the per 
capita expenditures by county governments were less than the national 
average in the states of Virginia, West Virginia, North Carolina, South 
Carolina, Georgia, Kentucky, Tennessee, Alabama, Arkansas, Okla- 
homa, Texas, and New Mexico. The per capita expenditures for 
municipal purposes by incorporated places having a population of 

*Cf. appended notes on separate states. 
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2500 or over were less than the national average in the states of Vir- 
ginia, West Virginia, North Carolina, South Carolina, Georgia, 
Florida, Kentucky, Tennessee, Alabama, Mississippi, Louisiana, Ar- 
kansas, Oklahoma, Texas, New Mexico, and Arizona. The total per 
capita levy of ad valorem taxes, by all units of government, was less 
than the national average in all of these states except Arizona and 
Nevada. Although expenditures and taxes have increased since 1913 
there is no reason to believe that the relative position of the states 
has changed very much. More light is shed on this point by Table E, 
which refers to all the cities of 30,000 and over located in these seven- 
teen states. These figures are taken from Financial Statistics of 
Cities, 1919, and show the rate of the general property tax (including 
city, county, state and school levies), based on the estimated true value 
of taxable property. The national average for cities of this size was 
over $21.00. The low rates in the cities of Virginia, North Carolina, 
Alabama and Arkansas are striking commentaries on the pleas of 
poverty sometimes put forward in behalf of those states. 


Taste E.—Rate or GENERAL Property Tax on Estrmmatep 
For Att Purposss, 1n Citres or 30,000 Porutation 
FOR THE Fiscat Year 1918-19. 


(Dollars per thousand) 


Virginia Tennessee 
Lynchburg 12.93 Chattanooga 20.07 
Norfolk 12.23 Knoxville 22.12 
Portsmouth 12.03 Memphis 20.16 
Richmond 13.68 Nashville 26.98 
Roanoke 9.29 | Alabama 

W. Virginia Birmingham 16.80 
Charleston 21.75 Mobile 17.40 
Huntington 21.40 Montgomery 16.95 
Wheeling 11.85 | Mississippi 

North Carolina 25.81 
Charlotte 8.39 | Arkansas 
Wilmington 18.00 Little Rock 12.50 
Winston-Salem 15 Louisiana 

South Carolina New Orleans 21.75 
Charleston 23.26 Shreveport 15.65 
Columbia ¢ .14 | Oklahoma 

Georgia Muskogee 23 .07 
Atlanta 15.40 Oklahoma City 29.56 
Augusta 22.81 Tulsa 33 .34 
Macon 21.96 | Texas 

_ _ Savannah 18.30 Austin 23 .88 

Florida Dallas 14.85 
Jacksonville 21.19 El Paso 19.09 

: Tampa 25 .53 Fort Worth 25.17 

Kentucky Galveston 21.90 
Covington. 19.24 Houston 21.67 
Lexington 20.46 San Antonio 23 .53 
Louisville 20.33 Waco 25.13 
Newport 20.86 
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In the face of these facts no one can justly maintain that these states 
need to be assisted by the federal government on account of poverty, 
These statistics show plainly that most of the states that have poor 
school systems have not been taxing themselves as heavily as they 
could, nor as much as other states have done either for schools or 
for all governmental purposes. With the exception of Florida, Okla- 
homa, New Mexico, Arizona, and Nevada, they have been taking a 
smaller proportion of their citizens’ income for educational purposes 
than is customary in other states. With the exception of New 
Mexico and possibly Oklahoma they have been spending on schools 
an unusually small proportion of their taxable property. And, finally, 
in 1912, except in Kentucky, Tennessee, and Arizona, they devoted 
a smaller proportion of their total wealth than other states to the 
public schools. Moreover, there is reason to believe that these ste- 
tistics are unduly favorable to the states concerned. 

The estimates of taxable property used in the foregoing comparisons 
are those published by the federal Census Bureau or by state tax 
officials ; the estimates of income are those of the National Bureau of 
Economic Research, which are largely based on the federal income tax 
returns. A closer scrutiny seems to show that both these sets of 
figures err on the side of moderation. Comparing the other states 
with North Carolina and Louisiana, which in 1919 or 1920 made 
thorough revaluations of their taxable property, it is obvious that all 
of these states were undervalued even more than the census officials 
declared. The detailed reasons for this conclusion are given in the 
appended notes on individual states, and an attempt is made in Table G 
to show the amounts indicated by this comparison. 


Taste G.—Correctep Amounts, TAXABLE PROPERTY, BY STATES, 


1920. 
State | Taxable property, total Taxable property, 
per capita 
Virginia $2,700,000,000 $1126 
W. Virginia 1,600,000,000 1100 
N. Carolina 3,129,423,000 1223 
S. Carolina 2,100,000,000 @ 1250 
Georgia 3,900,000,000 1350 
Florida 1,599,000,000 1235 
Kentucky 2,855,000,000 1182 
Tennessee 2,300,000,000 1000 
Alabama 1,600,000,000 681 
Mississippi 1,250,000,000 698 
Arkansas 1,287,000,000 735 
Louisiana 1,698,563,000 044 
Oklahoma 3,000,000,000 1530 
Texas 9,000,000,000 1920 
New Mexico 495,000,000 1373 
Arizona 884,455,682 2646 
Nevada 269,000,000 3480 
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As for the income-tax figures, the Bureau of Economic Research 
declared that in their estimates of the income of states they assumed 
an equal amount of understatement and failure to report in each state, 
but admitted that that was a dangerous assumption. It is of course 
difficult to measure such a thing, but there are indications that some 
of the states in this list were unusually delinquent in this respect. In 
the first place, the percentage of the population who filed returng for 
the year 1919 was very small in all of them except Arizona and 
Nevada; but in North and South Carolina, Georgia, Tennessee, Louisi- 
ana and Oklahoma the average net income per return was higher than 
the national average. This indicates a very unusual, if not impossible, 
distribution of income, but can be explained on the assumption that 
a large number of persons with small incomes failed to report them. 
In fact the number of personal returns filed for incomes between $1000 
and $2000 was less than the number between $2000 and $3000 in 
Alabama, Arizona, Arkansas, Georgia, Kentucky, Mississippi, New 
Mexico, North Carolina, Oklahoma, South Carolina and Texas. There 
were only four other states or territories where this was the case. The 
small number of returns in the lower ranges of incomes can be largely 
explained without any implication of unusually low political morality. 
It is an attested fact that a comparatively large proportion of the 
inhabitants of the southern states are married, and consequently are 
not required to file tax returns unless their net income exceeds $2000; 
moreover, as the average number of persons to a family is in most 
of these states above the United States average, the exemptions for 
dependents are more likely to exceed the net income; and many per- 
fectly honest citizens would not go to the trouble of making out an 
income-tax return if they had no taxable income. In 1919 the head 
of a family was allowed an exemption of $2000, besides $200 for each 
dependent. The average number of persons in a family in the United 
States in 1910 was 4.5; in North Carolina 5.0; in Virginia, West Vir- 
ginia and Texas 4.9; and in all the other southern states except Florida 
over 4.5. Probably the numbers were not greatly changed in 1919. 
Another factor causing a small number of income returns in the South 
is the comparative absence of books of account and thefrequency of 
barter instead of cash transactions. It is very difficult for an un- 
trained person to understand that merchandise and groceries received 
in exchange for services can constitute income, and even more difficult 
for him to understand that home-grown vegetables and dairy products 
are income. 

The rental value of homes when owned by the occupant, although 
really income, is not included in the legal definition of income for pur- 
poses of income tax. The Bureau of Economic Research accordingly 
made an estimate of this item, amounting to 700 million dollars, exclud- 
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ing the homes of farmers, which they distributed among the states 
according to the percentage of total income-tax payers resident in 
each state. A more logical method of distribution would be accordi 
to the number of homes (other than farm houses) owned by the ocen- 
pants, as shown by the census. Unfortunately the figures for 1920 
are not available, but if the figures of the 1910 census are used there 
is a slight increase in the per capita income of all of the southern 
states on this account. 

A comparison of the number of automobiles owned in each state 
also shows plainly that the income-tax reports do not give an exact 
picture of their actual income. In the annexed table is given the 
ratio of the number of motor vehicles in each state to the income-tax 
reports filed from that state. Inasmuch as many farmers who are 
not subject to the income tax use automobiles in their business, another 
column is given, showing the ratio of automobiles not used on farms 
to the number of income-tax reports filed from each state. There are 
a surprisingly large number of automobiles run by persons who claim 
not to have taxable incomes, especially in the states of North Carolina, 
Oklahoma, Georgia, Florida, South Carolina, Texas, Mississippi and 
Tennessee. 


anp Incoms-Tax Returns, 1919, sy Strarzs. 


| Returns per Returns per automobile not 
States | motor vehicle; used on a farm 
Virginia .80 1.25 
W. Virginia .90 1.18 
N. Carolina .67 
S. Carolina 47 1.00 
Georgia 43 -86 
Florida .56 .79 
Kentucky .67 1.15 
Tennessee .63 .92 
Alabama .69 
Mississippi .53 
Arkansas .68 1.05 
Louisiana 1.04 1.32 
Oklahoma .43 .68 
Texas .80 
New Mexico .59 .94 
Arizona 71 .88 
Nevada .94 1.18 
Massachusetts 1.08 1.37 
New York | 1.26 1.84 
U. S. average | 1.07 


In conclusion it may be repeated that federal aid to these states, 
for the purpose of education or roads or any other local activities, 
cannot be justified on the ground of their poverty even if the estimates 
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of the Census Bureau and the National Bureau of Economic Research 
are correct. They are at present less burdened with taxes than those 
states on whom the greater part of the burden of federal aid would fall. 
If federal subsidies are justifiable it is only on the ground of uniformity 
of policy and central control, not on account of financial need. 

It is true that New Mexico, Arizona and Nevada have a hard problem 
on account of their large areas and small populations, but Arjzona 
and Nevada have unusually large amounts of property and income 
per capita, and even New Mexico has more than the ordinary amount 
of taxable property. The other mountain states have done very well 
under similar circumstances; these three can also presumably solve 
their problems without federal aid, other than reasonable payments 
in lieu of taxes on the large areas of federally owned public lands. As. 
for the other states discussed, the remedy for their situation is in 
their own hands. A thorough revision of their systems of assessment 
and taxation will give them adequate revenue; more rigorous attend- 
ance laws and closer control of the county school boards by a state 
department of education will give them good schools. 


Notes on Individual States‘ 


1. Alabama. The assessed valuation of $675,162,000 is said by the 
Census Bureau to be 60 per cent of actual value; the ratio of valuation in 
the cities is said by the Bureau of Education to be 51 per cent. Alabama 
is an important mining state, having a capital of $84,167,000 employed in 
mining in 1920. The value of farm property reported by the census was 
$690,848,000; the resources of banks, reported to the Comptroller of Cur- 
rency in June, 1920, $289,486,000. Compared with North Carolina, 
Alabama had according to the latest reports 91 per cent as large a popula- 
tion, 101 per cent as many persons gainfully employed, 55 per cent as 
much wealth in farm property, 89 per cent as much capital invested in 
manufactures, 53 per cent as much bank resources, 156 per cent as many 
telephones, 61 per cent as many automobiles and 98 per cent as much 
railway mileage. It seems certain that, if North Carolina’s taxable property 
amounted to $3,129,000,000, Alabama’s must have been at least $1,600,- 
000,000. This would be equivalent to $681 per capita, and would mean 
that they were spending on schools only about $.38 for each $100 of taxable 
property, and that the total costs of their state government amounted to 
only $.50 per $100. These estimates seem to be very conservative. They 
are confirmed by a comparison with Louisiana. Alabama has one third 
more persons gainfully employed, one sixth greater value of farm property, 
86 per cent as much capital invested in manufactures, and slightly more 

‘Comparisons are based on reports of the 1920 census, except for telephones (from 
American Telephone and Telegraph Co. figures for Oct. 1, 1920); automobiles 
(from National Automobile Chamber of Commerce, Facts and Figures for 1920); 
and bank deposits (from Report of Comptroller of Currency, for June 1, 1920). 
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railway mileage; while the low ratio of Alabama’s banks’ resources to those 
of Louisiana (55 per cent) and the smaller number of telephones (83 per 
cent) are plainly due to the commercial needs of the port of New Orleans. 
Consequently if Louisiana has a taxable property of nearly $1,700,000,000, 
Alabama’s can easily be $1,600,000,000. Alabama had in 1919 an old- 
fashioned tax system, without income or inheritance taxes, and without 
adequate central control of assessments. 

2. Arizona. The census figures are based on a presumed 100 per cent 
valuation. The Bureau of Education estimated that the assessed valuation 
in eight cities of Arizona in 1917-18 was only 59 per cent, but the assess- 
ments have recently been more accurate. 

38. Arkansas. The Tax Commission tries to have property assessed at 
50 per cent, and applies that rate to public utilities. The census figures 
are based on an assumed ratio of 43 per cent; the Bureau of Education 
takes 44 per cent. Arkansas has 97 per cent as many motor vehicles as 
Louisiana, 156 per cent as great a value of farm property, but considerably 
less manufacturing capital and bank resources. 

4. Florida. The valuation is said by the census to be 32 per cent on 
real property, 21 per cent on personal, and 50 per cent on “other” property. 
The Bureau of Education used 67 per cent in its study of city valuations. 
The State Tax Commission in its report for 1917 stated (p. 43) that “each 
county (should) be required to support its own schools. This is just and 
right, and every county in the state is now fully able to do this.” Florida 
had no inheritance tax in 1919. 

5. Georgia. The basis of assessment is stated by the census report to 
be 40 per cent on real and personal property and 75 per cent on other 
kinds. The Special Tax Commission of 1918 stated ‘it was 35 per cent 
on real property and 25 per cent on all kinds together. The State Tax 
Commissioner in his report for 1919 said it averaged 32.6 per cent, and 
that the total real value of taxable property was $3,000,000,000. This 
figure of $3,000,000,000 is used in the tables, except Table G, although as 
high an estimate as $4,258,919,000 has been made by state tax officials. 
$3,900,000,000 seems justified by a comparison with North Carolina, as 
Georgia has three times as many telephones, 108 per cent as much farm 
property, 126 per cent as many motor vehicles, 126 per cent as many 
inhabitants gainfully employed, 67 per cent as much capital invested in 
manufactures; 120 per cent as large bank resources. 

6. Kentucky. The Census Bureau estimated the ratio of assessed to 
actual value as 80 per cent on real and personal and 70 per cent on “other.” 
The Bureau of Education used 85 per cent. Compared with North Caro- 
lina, Kentucky had 174 per cent as many telephones, 83 per cent as many 
motor vehicles, 121 per cent as much farm property, and slightly greater 
bank resources. 

7. Louisiana. The census took 50 per cent as the ratio of assessed to 
actual value. A reassessment of the state by the Board of State Affairs 
in 1919 showed that this was a very close estimate, for the actual value 
ascertained was $1,506,833,000, whereas the census estimate for the pre- 
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ceding year was $1,452,582,000. The 1920 valuation, used in the tables, 
was $1,698,563,000. 

8. Mississippi. Assessed valuation of real and personal property in 
this state is estimated at 60 per cent of actual value by the Census Bureau; 
the Bureau of Education estimates 67 per cent in cities. “Other” property 
is taken to be 100 per cent. The total assumed, $1,021,887,000, is only 
slightly greater than the value of farm property disclosed at the 1920 
census, which was $964,751,000. In 1919 the capital employed in manu- 
factures amounted to $154,117,000. It is obvious that the real value is 
something more than the amount used in the tables—probably at least as 
much as $1,250,000,000; for that much is supposed to be possessed by 
Arkansas, and Mississippi has more farm property, more persons gainfully 
employed, more capital invested in manufactures, nearly as large bank 
resources and nearly as many automobiles as Arkansas. Mississippi had 
88 per cent as many motor vehicles as Louisiana, 164 per cent as much 
farm property, one third as much capital invested in manufactures, 49 per 
cent as great bank resources. 

9. Nevada. The census estimate of valuation was 70 per cent. The 
Nevada Tax Commission in 1918 assessed public utilities at 90 per cent. 
No cities were included in the Bureau of Education’s investigation. 

10. New Mezico. The census took the assessed value to be 75 per 
cent of the actual. The Bureau of Education in two cities took it to be 
92 per cent. A report of the State Tax Commission in February, 1920, 
showed that on a large number of pieces of real estate recently sold the 
assessment had averaged 56 per cent of the selling price. 

11. North Carolina. The basis of assessment is stated by the census 
report to be 40 per cent on real property and 60 per cent to 75 per cent on 
other kinds. The reassessment of 1919 by the State Tax Commission 
showed it was actually about 25 per cent on real property, 53 per cent on 
personal, and 35 per cent on all kinds together. The figures given in 
the tables are based on the 1919 state figures and are assumed to be 100 
per cent. 

12. Oklahoma. The assessed valuation is said by the Census Bureau 
to be 100 per cent, but the Bureau of Education found it 78 per cent in 
17 cities. It is plainly not nearly 100 per cent, for the total assessed valua- 
tion of real and personal property was only $1,664,448,000 in 1919, but 
the value of farm property alone, as disclosed by the census of 1920, was 
$1,660,423,000, and Oklahoma had in addition $740,000,000 of capital in- 
vested in mining and $65,000,000 invested in manufacturing, besides 
$23,000,000 in electric light and power stations. The resources of banks 
amounted to $593,000,000, in spite of the absence of large cities. Okla- 
homa’s wealth was estimated by the census in 1912 to be twice as great 
as Louisiana’s, two and one half times that of Arkansas, and nearly two 
thirds that of Texas. If the same proportions hold true of taxable property 
in 1920, the real value of Oklahoma’s taxable property would be well over 
$3,000,000,000, and the per capita amount $1,528 or more. Oklahoma had 
in 1919 nearly three times as many automobiles as either Arkansas or 
Louisiana, and 132 per cent as many as North Carolina. Oklahoma has 
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the reputation of being a wealthy state, and we may be sure that it has 
much more taxable property than the Census Bureau attributed to it. 

13. South Carolina. Property in this state is said by the Census 
Bureau to be assessed at 25 per cent, with the exception of bank stock 
at 42 per cent and property of foreign corporations at 100 per cent. The 
Bureau of Education took 95 per cent as representing the situation in fifteen 
cities ; but the Joint Special Committee on Revenue and Taxation appointed 
by the General Assembly in 1920 reported that the census estimate was 
approximately correct. An investigation of 640 sales of land in 1917 and 
1918 showed average assessments under 30 per cent. Much property had 
escaped listing entirely, even town lots and buildings in some cases not 
being assessed; and the committee estimated that between $250,000,000 and 
$300,000,000 of intangible property escaped. The Tax Commission only 
attempted to tax property engaged in trade at 42 per cent. 

Comparing with North Carolina, South Carolina has 75 per cent as many 
persons gainfully employed, 76 per cent as much farm property, 80 per 
cent as much capital engaged in manufacturing, 75 per cent as much bank 
resources, 105 per cent as many telephones, 62 per cent as many auto- 
mobiles, and 69 per cent as much railway mileage. It would be surprising 
if she did not have 70 per cent as much property, which would be equi- 
valent to over $2,100,000,000, instead of the $1,500,000,000 estimated by 
the Census Bureau. It seems likely then that the actual proportion of taxes 
to property is only five sevenths of the amounts given in the tables. South 
Carolina in 1920 had no inheritance tax. 

14. Tennessee. According to the Census Bureau real and personal 
property is assessed at 40 per cent, “other” property at 85 per cent. The 
Bureau of Education figures on 52 per cent in cities. A special committee 
appointed by the governor found in 1915 that the Census had not allowed 
enough for under-assessments; at that time the assessed values were less 
than 38 per cent of the actual ones. Compared with North Carolina, the 
state has 92 per cent as many persons gainfully employed, practically the 
same value in farm property, 83 per cent as much capital employed in 
manufactures, 105 per cent as much bank resources, three times as many 
telephones, 76 per cent as many automobiles, 74 per cent as many miles of 
railroad. The accepted valuation is only 53 per cent of North Carolina's. 
It would probably be raised to $2,300,000,000 without exceeding the truth, 
which would give a per capita value of slightly under $1,000, with a cor- 
responding reduction of the tax burdens stated in Tables B and D. 

15. Texas. The census estimate of undervaluation is 50 per cent; the 
Bureau of Education uses 68 per cent for 38 cities. The Texas Tax Con- 
mission, in its 1919 report, stated that 20 per cent was the average assess- 
ment, and that much property escaped entirely. If this is true the real 
value of taxable property is $15,000,000,000 or more, and the amount 
per capita over $3,200; and the ratio of taxes to value of property is the 
smallest of any state in the Union. Texas had in 1919 over six times as 
many motor vehicles as Louisiana, nearly eight times as much farm property; 
nearly four and one half times as much capital invested in mines and wells; 
one and one fourth times as much capital invested in manufactures; bank 
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resources two and one half times as great. It is very reasonable to assert 
that the real value of taxable property in Texas was at least $9,000,000,000 
in 1920, equivalent to $1,920 per capita. 

16. Virginia. Real property is said to be assessed at 42 per cent, 
except that of public service corporations, which is assessed at 75 per cent. 
Personal property is assessed at 67 per cent, except intangible property, 
which is supposed to be assessed at 100 per cent. The Bureau of Education 
reported 69 per cent in thirteen cities. The total valuation, $2,484,000,000 
reckoned by the Census Bureau’s method, seems to be a trifle low, but is 
used in the tables nevertheless. Probably $2,700,000,000 would be nearer 
correct, since Virginia has 30 per cent more bank resources than North 
Carolina, and is in other respects very similar to that state, except that 
it has only 87 per cent as much railroad mileage and 91 per cent as many 
automobiles. 

17. West Virginia. Assessment is 100 per cent according to the Census 
Bureau; 89 per cent in the cities, according to the Bureau of Education. 
The assessed valuation of the state is $1,449,000,000, which would seem 
to be about right in comparison with North Carolina, were it not for the 
fact that West Virginia is the second state in the Union in the value of its 
mineral products, while North Carolina has few minerals. The amount of 
capital engaged in mining and quarrying in West Virginia in 1920 was 
533,000,000, against $2,250,000 in North Carolina. It seems necessary 
therefore to increase the census’ estimate of total valuation to at least 
$1,600,000,000. 

Rurvus S. Tucker. 

Harvard University. 
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ECONOMIC CONDITIONS IN EUROPE’ 


An opportunity has been given me to discuss the “fundamental 
underlying economic” conditions in Europe, as distinguished from the 
less significant financial factors in the situation. Since a study of 
economic conditions involves a very wide range of data, and since the 
conditions to be discussed vary materially in different countries, my 
task is obviously not an altogether simple one. I shall endeavor merely 
to direct attention to the major features in the European economic 
situation as it stands today. 


I. Propuction Data 


We may begin with a discussion of production—for it is commonly 
believed that the volume of production constitutes the only fundamental 
index of economic conditions. Commencing with Germany we find that, 
on the whole, production has been maintained very well until recent 
months, and that during the last two years it has been materially above 
the level of 1919. Actual unemployment, as distinguished from partial 
employment, has been at an almost unprecedentedly low ebb during 
the greater part of 1922; genuine progress has been made in restoring 
the merchant fleet; plant and equipment in many lines have been kept 
in good repair, and even extended. Although it is not true, as is 
sometimes said, that while financial conditions are growing worse, 
economic conditions are steadily improving, it is apparently true that 
production in Germany until recently has been surprisingly good—all 
things considered.. This is apart of course from agriculture, where, 
owing to unfavorable weather conditions and reduced acreage, the 
yield on the whole has been distinctly low this year. 

Turning now to Czecho-Slovakia, we find a striking contrast with 
Germany. Industrially, Czecho-Slovakia is at present in desperate 
straits. For example, whereas from August 1, 1921, to January 1, 
1922, the consumption of raw cotton was 158,495 bales, from February 
1 to August 1, 1922, it was only 114,313 bales, the number of em- 
ployees in the industry meanwhile being reduced from 140,000 to 
100,000. Coal output in June, 1922, was only 740,000 metric tons, 
as compared with 1,067,000 tons in March, 1922, and a monthly aver 
age of 1,186,000 tons in 1913." Other industries are in similar con- 
dition. Czecho-Slovakia is obviously in a very unenviable position, 
so far as production is concerned. 

*This paper was read at the Thirty-fifth Annual Meeting of the America 
Economic Association, held in Chicago, December 29, 1922. 


*For this and other data on Czecho-Slovakia see Federal Reserve Bulletin, Dec, 
1922, pp. 1450-52. 
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Another contrast is to be found between France and Great Britain. 
In France, the volume of unemployment has been small, and, although 
some trades have been depressed, production on the whole has been 


tal better than might have been expected. True, trade figures are far from 
the encouraging, as is evident from the fact that the basis of calculating 
of foreign trade has been changed with a view to making things appear 
the better than they are. Nevertheless, France has done exceptionally 
my well, relatively speaking. Most important of all, the restoration of 
ely the devasted areas has proceeded steadily, thus adding to next year’s 
nic productive capacity. 
Great Britain, on the other hand, has witnessed almost no recovery 
from the extreme depression of 1921. Unemployment has been de- 
creased but slightly, while the volume of production is very low as 
compared with pre-war years, and even as compared with 1920. Pig- 
aly iron production in June, 1920, for example, was 726,000 tons, as 
tal compared with 399,000 in July, 1922, while the steel output had de- 
at, clined from 845,000 tons to 473,000 tons during the same period.’ Ex- 
- port trade figures, similarly, indicate only a very slight improvement 
a over the preceding year. Fundamentally, England is apparently in a 
: bad way. 
mg I might go on and contrast conditions in the Scandinavian peninsula 
78 with those in Italy and in Jugo-Slavia ; but it would add nothing signi- 
ept ficant to the divergencies already noted. I might also, if I were so 
an disposed, proceed to the conclusion that Europe on the whole is con- 
“he valescing slowly but surely—by employing a skilful eclecticism which 
- stresses production indexes when speaking of Germany and France, 
“a and emphasizes financial conditions when speaking of England and 
- Czecho-Slovakia. Or, I might leave with you the inference that the 
™ depression which has affected production so adversely in Czecho-Slo- 
with vakia is but temporary, while the boom that has sustained production 

in Germany is permanent. Such deductions would, however, not be 
9 altogether convincing. It seems a bit paradoxical, to say the least, 
y* that England and Czecho-Slovakia, the two countries that have fol- 
pied lowed the advice of the experts and are hence soundest financially, are 
a in the worst situation, economically speaking. I have apparently made 
a bad beginning. 
ons, 
Il. “FunpaMEentTAL” Factors or Propuction SuBsTANTIALLY 
= InTACT 
ition, 

Suppose we make a new start and attempt to get beneath the pro- 

erican duction figures of the moment, which may perhaps be strongly in- 
nn fluenced by temporary conditions. Let us consider the underlying 


*Federal Reserve Bulletin, Dec., 1922, p. 1430. 
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factors of production—namely, land, labor, plant and equipment 
(capital goods), and business management; for in the long run are 
not these the fundamentally significant elements in the European situa- 
tion? 

Taking Europe as a whole, the land area is practically unchanged, 
and the fertility of the soil has apparently not been greatly reduced, 
The devasted areas, quantitatively insignificant, have in large mea- 
sure already been restored. Hence one may fairly say that the land 
factor is substantially intact. 

With labor, the problem is not quite so simple. In certain countries 
the population has been appreciably reduced, particularly that portion 
of the population which is at the most productive age. More signif- 
cant, perhaps, is the general insistence on a substantial shortening of 
the working day without any increase in the output per hour. In 
some countries, also, chronic undernourishment has seriously reduced 
the vitality of the working population. Without minimizing the well- 
known effects of a great war upon the productive capacity of the 
population, it remains true, I think, that if other conditions were 
favorable the labor factor would take care of itself considerably sooner 
than is commonly supposed. At any rate, it bears emphasizing, there 
is at present a labor surplus rather than a shortage. 

With business management—the fourth factor—we have little cause 
for concern. I see no reason to believe that entrepreneurship has 
suffered a decline in either quantity or quality during the war or since. 

With plant and equipment (capital goods), the problem is, of 
course, much more difficult. Undoubtedly Europe is considerably 
short of the supply of capital goods that would have existed had the 
war not occurred. Still, I am one of those who believe that if we 
could somehow devote ourselves to the replacement and extension of 
plant and equipment with an energy equal to that with which we er- 
gaged in war production, our supply of capital goods could be com- 
pletely restored within a few years. 

Judged by these fundamental factors of production, is it not there 
fore clear that European economic recovery is certain to be shortly 
achieved? Such is unfortunately emphatically not the case, for an 
analysis of these classic factors of production omits from considers- 
tion certain vitally important elements in the situation which, if I may 
be permitted to add another term to the impoverished language of 
economics, I would call conjunctwral factors. I can explain what I 
mean by conjunctural factors in the economic situation, and the signi- 
ficance thereof, only by means of concrete illustrations. I may merely 
state at this place that the conjunctural factors relate not to the 
individual business, but to the larger economic system in which the 
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individual business with its fundamental factors of production has its 
setting. 


Ill. Frvancrat Po.icres anp THE VOLUME OF PrRopUCTION 


We may draw our first illustration from France. Reconstruction 
of the French devastated areas would not have been possible during the 
last three years without fiscal inflation—the necessary liquid funds 
were obtainable by no other means. France has rebuilt a large por- 
tion of the destroyed areas, and, in the process, indirectly stimulated 
construction and related industries by continuing to run an annual 
government deficit of from twenty-five to thirty billions of francs, a 
yearly deficit which has already increased the domestic debt to a point 
which absorbs the larger part of the total revenues from taxation in 
meeting interest charges alone. I shall discuss the French budgetary 
situation more in detail directly. For the moment I am concerned 
only with pointing out that the good economic showing in France has 
been obtained only at fearful cost to the French budget. Can any 
one deny that Great Britain’s production and trade figures would 
have been much larger if the army of unemployed during the past two 
years had been set to work at public expense building houses, factories, 
roads, etc? But will any economist contend that Great Britain would 
have been in a fundamentally stronger economic position now than 
she is in fact if she had been wholly unconcerned about the budget, 
and had financed trade and industry out of treasury deficits? Rather 
the cry of disastrous inflation would have been sounded by econo- 
mists everywhere. Notwithstanding, it is the current practice to 
point to French production figures as definite evidence of French re- 
covery. Thus are the theories of Ford and Edison simultaneously 
condemned and extolled. 

Similarly, Germany’s relatively favorable production has been ob- 
tained by financial methods beyond the economic pale. Germany has 
subsidized, directly or indirectly, shipbuilding, coal production, and 
housing, and, through the processes of inflation, has stimulated—for a 
time—practically every division of industry. The subsidized pro- 


ider- BiB duction of commodity deliveries in payment of reparations may also 
mp be mentioned. By keeping rents practically at a pre-war level, by 
ay ontrolling the price of bread and other basic necessities, Germany has 
ha 


een able to maintain a substantial differential between domestic costs 
f production and selling prices abroad, thus furnishing a temporary 
timulus to trade. I am aware that this policy has not had the ex- 
ected result of actually increasing exports; but it has undoubtedly 
revented a very substantial decline of German exports and German 
roduction. If Germany had been employing sound financial methods 
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since the war, there would have been a wholly different production story 
than the one outlined above. 

I say this, fully aware that in the end such inflation is disastrous in 
its economic consequences. At first the flow of manufactured mone 
to the channels of production gave a decided stimulus to output— 
vitalizing the industrial organism like new blood circulating through 
the body. Later, however, a state of fever inevitably developed, which, 
while it did not for a time fully offset the tonic effects of the steady 
flow of new money through industrial channels, gradually began to 
undermine the whole system, morally as well as physically. As time 
proceeded, the blood itself grew thinner and thinner, and the consun- 
ing fires of the fever burned steadily brighter. If one may personify 
the German state, one may say that that individual is now suffering 
simultanecusly from pernicious anaemia and delirium tremens, Pro- 
duction has recently declined, unemployment is increasing, and funda- 
mental economic and social disintegration is in process. Repairs and 
extensions to plant and equipment may still be made in the hope of 
escaping taxes, or because, everything considered, the loss entailed is 
less when funds are put into real estate development than when used 
for any other purpose except immediate consumption. No German 
business man, however, knows whether or not he is making profits; it is 
impossible any longer to compute day-to-day earnings in foreign values 
with any degree of accuracy; and, even if one could, by the time the 
computation was finished it would have become obsolete. When the 
price of a meal can increase 10 per cent between the first and second 
courses, it is clear that price indexes are rather difficult to keep pace 
with. It is not surprising that the national motto of Germany has 
become: “Save, and you are lost; spend freely, speculate, or buy foreign 
currencies, and you win.” No class in society can under present 
circumstances make provision for old age or effect savings for the 
rainy day. 

By no means least serious of the consequences of such a situa- 
tion, is its effect upon the different groups in society. As has been 
well said, it creates a country divided into three classes: “One that 
suffers silently and goes under in decency; another that profiteers 
cynically and spends recklessly ; and a third that writhes in desperation 
and wishes to destroy in blind fury whatever is left of a government 
and of a society that permits such conditions.” 

But all this, it may be said, is only a temporary state of affairs; 
when the German financial house has been put in order we shall find 
that the industrial system of Germany, which is said to be still intact, 
will show a prompt recovery. Within a very few years may no 
Germany again flourish like the green bay tree? Four possible alter 
natives on the financial side lie before Germany: (1) An indefinite cor 
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tinuance of the inflationary process, with the value of the mark ap- 
proaching but never reaching zero; (2) A complete collapse of mone- 
tary values, presumably because of the refusal of the agricultural 
classes or foreign speculators any longer to take German paper money 
at any price; (3) Deflation; and (4) Stabilization at some definite 
ratio of paper to gold. 

I shall not attempt to predict which of these alternatives will pre- 
vail. I shall merely indicate what is involved in each. Any one of 
the first three would have disastrous economic consequences. The first 
may be passed without discussion. It has already been indicated that 
if the mark does continue to depreciate indefinitely the economic out- 
look for Germany is dark indeed. The second alternative—that of a 
complete collapse of paper money values—has given rise to many 
differences of opinion. Those who contend that it would have no 
serious consequences usually argue that Germany would immediately 
use foreign currencies. Indeed, it is frequently contended that Germany 
is already using foreign currencies to a very considerable degree. This 
statement, however, reveals some confusion of mind as to the functions 
of money. Germany is using, to some extent, foreign currency as a 
basis of reckoning—as a measure or standard of values; though even 
here, a recent law has greatly restricted the possibility. But Ger- 
many is not using, nor can Germany use, foreign currency to any 
appreciable extent as a medium of exchange. If evidence is needed 
on this point, I refer to the 123,000,000,000 mark increase in paper 
circulation in Germany in the second week of December. How can 
Germany use American dollars which she does not possess for the pur- 
pose of paying wages, paying salaries, buying raw materials, or ex- 
changing finished commodities? The foreign bank balances of German 
banks and citizens are now the basis of Germany’s import trade, and 
they must therefore be maintained abroad. 

If it does indeed turn out that Germany’s paper currency becomes 
utterly worthless, the immediate difficulties may be conceived by in- 
quiring how the city of Chicago, for example, would conduct its mani- 
fold activities by means of barter. But barter, it may be urged, is 
not the necessary alternative. For, as in our own colonial days, in 
France at the time of the Revolution, and in Mexico only recently, 
specie would appear out of hoards, and in less time than it takes to 
tell it, metallic currency would have replaced paper in the channels of 
circulation. These analogies, however, are not at all convincing, be- 
cause of the dissimilarity of conditions prevailing. These historic 
paper currency episodes, including that in Mexico, all occurred under 
primitive economic conditions—with rural and household economy 
dominant. Money was used only as a medium for exchanging goods 
at retail; the wage system had not developed ; bonds and stock, finan- 
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cial markets, commercial and investment banking were practically un- 
known; the price system was only in its incubation stage; trade was 
largely local; and there was little, if any, economic interdependency 
between regions or parts of the economic system. In a word, there 
were almost no conjunctural factors in the situation. 

When finance went to pieces in Colonial days, nearly everybody 
could go on producing the food required for subsistence on the farms 
and in their own back yards, and in making at home at least many 
of the things required for comfort and convenience. It does not 
follow that a collapse in currency values under a highly developed, 
delicately adjusted, profit-seeking, capitalistic system, where business 
is set in the midst of a complex financial and price mechanism which 
governs and controls nearly all economic activity, would have no more 
serious consequences. ‘The financial evolution of the last half century 
has created huge classes dependent upon investments in stocks, 
bonds, savings banks, insurance companies, etc., and huge urban pop- 
ulations dependent for their daily existence upon the smooth function- 
ing of the delicate machinery of international finance and commerce. 
The present situation thus differs fundamentally from any that has 
hitherto existed in the world. 

In these earlier cases, there existed, also, considerable hoards of 
specie. Gradually this money could be brought out of its hiding 
places and used directly by the individual owners thereof in buying and 
exchanging commodities. The recent complete collapse of paper cur- 
rency values in Mexico involved similar conditions, with the added 
factor that Mexico was a large silver-producing country, the metal 
going directly into the channels of trade. But in Germany today 
there are no appreciable hoards of specie that can be resurrected and 
put into the channels of circulation; and very little would be attracted 
from abroad under the conditions prevailing. 

The national gold supply is, moreover, concentrated in the Reichs- 
bank, and this gold could find its way into the channels of circulation 
only through the indirect processes of bank loaning. Under the 
chaotic business conditions that would prevail, it requires a vivid 
imagination indeed to picture the managers of the German banking 
system distributing this specie throughout the channels of circulation, 
making it available for wage payments, for salaries, for interest on 
bonds, for the purchase and sale of securities, for the purchase of raw 
materials, etc., etc., etc., in such a way as to permit the whole delicate 
industrial and financial mechanism to function in a normal fashion. 
The truth is we have never yet had an opportunity to observe what 
will happen in a fully developed, capitalistic state when monetary 
values completely collapse. 

For another primary reason, I place little reliance upon these histor- 
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ical analogies. The increasing complexity of the world’s economic 
organization has been accompanied on the one hand by the growth of 
political democracy, and on the other by the evolution of organized 
groups of workers in the urban industrial centers, to whom, in most 
nations of Europe, has now passed the political balance of power. Can 
the innate common sense and economic wisdom of the masses be relied 
upon in a period of severe economic maladjustment to bring us safely 
through? It is, at least, a debatable question. Clearly, if economic 
conditions are to improve in Germany, we must avoid a complete col- 
lapse of currency values at all hazards. 

The third alternative may be quickly dismissed. Deflation of the 
German mark all the way back, or even for a substantial part of the 
way back, to pre-war values, would leave Germany completely pros- 
trated industrially. Fortunately, that interesting doctrine so widely 
current in economic circles three years ago, namely, that deflation and 
increased production (effected simultaneously) were the twin remedies 
for post-war ills, is now pretty well in the background.* 

The fourth alternative, stabilization, is obviously the one that 
Germany must strive to achieve. Now it is, I think, unanimously con- 
ceded that stabilization of the domestic currency in Germany, or else- 
where, requires—if it is to be long maintained—a balancing of the 
budget and a cessation of the issuing of further paper currency. I say 
a balancing of the budget, bearing in mind that there are those who 
contend that the budget does not need to be actually balanced ; that it 
is only necessary to cover the deficit by the issue of bonds rather than 
by the issue of paper currency. I shall discuss this matter below in 
connection with the French budget. Up to this point, I have been 
indicating the conjunctural relationships between private finance, that 
is, banking and currency, and the underlying factors of production— 
land, labor, capital, and business management. We must now invade 
the field of public finance. Starting on the economic side of the fence, 
Ihave thus been forced up and over the barriers into the whole realm 
of private and public finance. 

What is involved in balancing budgets? The answer is—every- 
thing is involved in balancing budgets, economically, socially, and 
politically. The hiatus between taxation revenues and expenditures 
has been reduced but little in any continental country during the past 
eighteen months, and in such important nations as Germany and 
France it has actually increased. Even the neutral countries have 

‘Czecho-Slovakia, even, with a relatively slight deflation, is the latest European 


country to learn a lesson in this connection, as is evidenced by the recent announce- 


= of the Finance Minister that the crown must not be allowed to rise any 
urther. 
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not been able to come near making ends meet. The reasons are essen- 
tially as follows: 

(1) Taxation in proportion to per capita income is now so much 
heavier than before the war that no politician, however strong at the 
moment, dares impose essentially heavier rates. If higher rates were 
levied, the cost of collection would, in most cases, probably exceed the 
yield. 

(2) Most of the expenditures are irreducible under present un- 
settled conditions. (a) Doles, pensions and food subsidies constitute 
the price that must be paid for the maintenance of parties in power, 
if not for the prevention of revolution. (b) The lopping off of 
subsidies to railroads and public utilities does not necessarily reduce 
government deficits proportionately, if at all. Last winter, under Allied 
compulsion, the Germans raised railroad rates. But very quickly, 
because of the effect of higher railroad rates on costs and prices in 
general, it became necessary to raise the wages of all government en- 
ployees, adding, according to estimates, nearly 20 billions to the govern- 
ment deficit. Other factors were of course contributory to the rise 
in prices. (c) Ordinary administration expenditures can scarcely 
be reduced at all, even in the United States, for reasons well stated 
by President Harding in his recent budget message. (d) As a prac- 
tical matter, whatever may be theoretically possible, interest on bonds 
cannot be reduced, nor can the principal of the domestic debt be 
scaled down. This because of the political influence of the rentier class, 
and the effects of partial repudiation upon public credit both at home 
and abroad. Repudiation may well occur ultimately; but it will be 
resisted as long as resistance is possible. (e) Military expenditures 
cannot be materially reduced as long as the present unsettled political 
conditions persist. 

The most intelligent remark I have yet heard with reference to the 
European budgetary situation is that of Mr. Frank A. Vanderlip, who, 
after a series of conferences with more than a dozen Finance Ministers 
of Europe, stated that under the circumstances prevailing he did not 
believe that he could have done any better than they had done. 


IV. Tue oF Pusiic AND Private FINance 


There are those, however, who insist that we need not be concerned 
over government deficits, that public finance is a thing apart from 
private finance. It is remarkable how widespread is this delusion— 
it has been voiced by some of the leading economists of the world, on 
both sides of the Atlantic. True, it is usually recognized that if de 
ficits are met by paper currency issues the result is bad; but if the 
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deficiency is obtained through loans, it is believed that no one need 
be concerned. France is the favorite example cited. 

I have recently computed that by 1925, as a result of the accruing 
deficits, the French expenditures for purely domestic purposes will be 
about 34 billion francs, assuming all reconstruction expenditures 
ended at that time. Of this, 18 billions will be interest on domestic 
debt; 5 billions pensions; 5 billions military; and about 6 billions for 
general administrative purposes. If military expenditures be cut 
50 per cent and general administrative expenditures be reduced 20 per 
cent, incomparably better than even a Dawes could do for us, the 
total will still be above 30 billion francs, exclusive of interest on the 
foreign debt. French tax revenues, meanwhile, have never yet equalled 
20 billion francs. As it stands, the French tax burden in proportion 
to per capita income is roughly double that of the United States, in- 
cluding federal, state, and local taxes. It is becoming increasingly 
difficult in France to float new loans and the yield on bonds has recently 
been above 6.50 per cent. It is, moreover, impossible to refund exist- 
ing bonds at lower rates as long as a huge deficit exists. The issue 
of additional paper currency within a very few years appears un- 
avoidable.’ 

This doctrine that business can thrive and thrive permanently re- 
gardless of the condition of public finance interests me so much that 
I must take just a moment to outline the British fiscal situation. 
Those plucky Britons have faced the music; they are devoting approx- 
imately 30 per cent of the national income to public expenditures. Is 
this without business or economic consequences? Here is what is 
occurring: The savable surplus formerly devoted by the well-to-do 
classes of England to investment at home and abroad is now largely 
diverted to the Treasury, whence it is mainly used for purposes that 
are not constructive. Some of it goes for the maintenance of an en- 
larged military establishment; some of it to pay interest to an idle 
rentier class; some of it for pensioners; some of it—approximately 
£100,000,000 out of a total expenditure of £900,000,000—for doles 
and relief. The net result is that the savable surplus of the well-to-do 
is now largely, if not wholly, consumed—unproductively consumed. 

The balance in Great Britain’s international accounts was last year 
(1921) on the debit side by £30,000,000, that is to say, her invisible 
credit items did not by that amount equal her excess of trade im- 
ports. 1922 returns, due mainly to a (presumably temporary) re- 
duction of food imports will, however, probably show a small credit. 


‘For a fuller analysis of the French fiscal situation, as well as for a more ex- 
tended statement of the intimate relationship between public finance and currency 
inflation, see my article entitled “The Prospects for Stable Money Abroad,” in 
Proceedings, Academy of Political Science, vol. 10, no. 2, pp. 292-302. 
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In this budgetary and international trade situation is mirrored the 
fundamental economic status of Great Britain at the present time. 
If not actually living or her capital, Great Britain is very near the 
point of doing so. The only hope of improvement lies in a revival of 
foreign trade, and this means primarily a revival of continental pur- 
chases where Great Brit \in’s richest markets lie. Meanwhile, the tax 
burden must increase if t).e budget balance is to be maintained ; because 
the sale of surplus war stocks and other capital assets, which this year 
still yielded a full 10 per cent of the revenue, is a rapidly vanishing 
resource. 


V. Disruption or THE INTERNATIONAL Economic Systeu 


Having briefly discussed the bearing of social and political considera- 
tions upon fiscal problems and the close nexus between public and pri- 
vate finance, and having indicated in some detail how intricately finance 
and business are interrelated, we may turn to certain other con- 
junctural factors in the European economic situation. I shall dis- 
cuss now certain national and regional maladjustments. 

Consider the situation of Spain. The land area is intact; the labor 
supply has increased since 1914 in quantity if not in quality; the 
supply of capital goods was greatly expanded during the war; and 
much valuable managerial experience was gained. Spain, then, ought 
to be in a most gratifying condition. Ought! but isn’t. The trouble 
is largely one of markets. The war demands having ceased, Spain’s 
new industries are unable to function. High prices, unemployment, 
etc., have, moreover, given rise to a very difficult social, and hence 
political, situation. The government budget also presents a sorry 
picture. 

Consider Switzerland. Natural resources intact; population en- 
larged ; capital goods increased ; management improved ; and with bank- 
ing coffers overflowing with gold. Swiss economic conditions should 
leave nothing to be desired. The Swiss economic organization is, 
however, out of joint with that of the rest of the world. Before the 
war Switzerland exported visible luxuries and “invisible” scenery suff- 
cient in amount to pay for her food, about three fourths of which had 
to be imported. At the present time the people of Europe, at least, 
must curtail their purchase of Swiss luxuries, and they have more 
important uses for their money than the purchase of Swiss scenery. 
Meanwhile, the Swiss need for food is as great as ever. I conclude 
therefore that Switzerland is in a very bad way economically. All of 
the neutrals, in fact, have economic resources in abundance; but they 
are in considerable measure impotent because the general economic 
organization is out of joint. 
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The German Industrial System is Not Intact 


We must return once more to Germany. It is urged repeatedly 
that if Germany can once straighten out her finances she will quickly 
regain her pre-war economic strength; for, afcer all, her economic 
system, it is said, is practically unimpaired. What is seen is that the 
land, the labor, the plant and equipment, and ; he management are all 
substantially intact. What is not seen is that these factors have 
become in considerable measure economically impotent, in consequence 
of far-reaching maladjustments in the larger economic organization. 

In the 44 years from the founding of the Empire to 1914, Germany 
was transformed from a largely self-contained agricultural community 
into a complex capitalistic state, the financial and commercial threads 
of which were intricately interwoven with the world economic organiza- 
tion. In brief, Germany imported on the average during the three 
years before the war 10,389,000,000 gold marks worth of goods and 
exported 9,053,000,000 marks worth. She also had net imports of 
specie averaging 233 million gold marks. This adverse commodity 
and specie balance of 1,569,000,000 gold marks was paid for with in- 
visible credits, interest on foreign investments, shipping earnings, bank- 
ing and insurance commissions, etc. In the single year 1913 these 
items yielded about 1,750,000,000 gold marks, leaving as nearly as 
it can be estimated about 750,000,000 gold marks for new investment 
abroad. The average, however, was considerably less than this 
amount. 

Since the war the invisible accounts have been practically eliminated. 
The interest item has been reduced from 1 billion gold marks to less 
than 200 million, most of which is not a realizable asset for Germany 
under present circumstances. Shipping earnings are nil, although 
this year there is apparently no longer an adverse balance on this 
account. Banking and insurance earnings have also disappeared. 

Now—and here lies the fundamental economic trouble—although 
the total imports in 1921 were but 4.5 billions gold marks (1921 gold 
prices) as compared with 10.8 billions in 1913 at the prices then ob- 
taining, roughly one fourth the total volume, the gap between exports 
and imports was not closed; for exports have fallen in even greater 
proportion than imports. The adverse trade and specie balance in 
1920 was 1.9 billion gold marks; in 1921 it was 1.1 billion; and for 
the first nine months of 1922 it was about 1.7 billions gold marks. 

How has this adverse balance been met? Without going into a de- 
tailed discussion, it may be summarily stated that it has been met in 
largest measure by the sale of paper marks abroad; it has been met to 
some extent by borrowing; and in some degree by the sale to foreigners 
of capital assets. These means are now all but exhausted; and this 
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is why Germany this very winter is confronted with a real possj- 
bility of a food famine in the industrial centers. Without credit 
Germany can no longer purchase the food supplies and raw materials 
required for the maintenance of her population and the operation 
of her industries. And German credit is undoubtedly bad. 

The pre-war German industrialism was built primarily on cheap 
domestic coal which facilitated the fabrication of raw materials— 
largely imported—into finished products for export. These coal re 
sources have now been very greatly reduced; and at the present time 
Germany is being forced to import coal from Great Britain at hea 
cost in order to make reparations deliveries to France. The European 
coal trade, including that of the Saar, has been diverted from its normal 
channels with disastrous economic consequences. 

But this is not the most serious disorganization in the German 
economic system. Even with coal resources restored the problem of 
markets for German exports would remain. Assuming import credits 
are extended to Germany with which to buy enlarged supplies of food 
and raw materials, and assuming adequate productive capacity within 
Germany, where will she sell her finished wares in a volume sufficient 
to permit her to pay for her necessary imports, let alone pay repara- 
tions either in cash or kind? Before the war about 24 per cent of the 
value of all of Germany’s exports went to Russia, Finland and West 
Poland, Austria-Hungary, the Balkans and Turkey. Now the pur- 
chasing power in all these regions is very greatly reduced, partly be- 
cause of bolshevism and new wars; partly by the economic impoverish- 
ment directly due to the Great War itself; and partly because that 
economic empire of Central, Eastern, and Southeastern Europe of 
which Germany was the center has been completely disorganized as a 
result of the war and the peace. 

Modern Germany has been the economic pivot of the greater portion 
of continental Europe, organizing and controlling through commer- 
cial, shipping, and financial connections the major part of the economic 
development that occurred in Eastern and Southeastern Europe in 
the generation before the war. It is hardly too much to say that the 
development of the German (and Austrian) financial system was the 
principal factor in widening the territorial boundaries of the capital- 
istic system in Europe, thereby promoting productive efficiency and 
making possible an increase of population in all of Europe east of the 
Rhine, including to some extent North Italy. The economic life of 
that whole great area from the North Sea south and east to the bor- 
ders of Asia, if not to Bagdad, radiated from the financial and com- 
mercial offices of Hamburg, Berlin, Frankfort and Vienna. 

This intricate economic system has now been broken down. In con- 
sequence of this and other factors, eastern and southeastern Europe 
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has rapidly deteriorated as a producing, and hence as a consuming, 
region for the products of German manufacture. This affects Germany 
in two vital, if not fatal, ways. First, already observed, Germany 
cannot sell goods there in the usual quantities, and hence she can 
neither pay for the necessary imports nor operate her factories profit- 
ably. Second, Germany cannot draw foodstuffs and raw materials 
from these nearby regions ; she is forced to import from distant sources 
of supply at much greater cost. It is factors such as these that are 
the controlling forces in the German economic situation. These factors, 
moreover, all have an important bearing on the ability of the govern- 
ment to increase taxes and to balance the budget, and thus we get 
back once more to the difficulties in stabilizing the currency. 

Meanwhile, the huge German urban population whose very existence 
was made possible by the evolution of the pre-war European economic 
system remains to be fed, housed and clothed. A breakdown of German 
industrialism can only spell disaster to the denizens of urban desert 
communities. Starvation or emigration would present the only alter- 
natives for some millions of people. 


The Impotence of the Individual 


The notion that somewhere down underneath the surface of things 
the people are at work like beavers in reconstructing the foundations 
of the economic edifice and that good old human nature may be relied 
upon to achieve the economic salvation of Europe, regardless of finan- 
cial ills or of the policies of politicians, is based on assumptions that 
were applicable in the age of Crusoe and even under the primitive rural 
conditions obtaining only a few generations ago in the United States; 
but they have little pertinence in the interdependent economic organ- 
ization of today. The individual business man with his land, labor and 
capital goods is today in the fell clutch of economic circumstances, 
over which as an individual he has practically no control. The individ- 
ual is no longer the master of his own economic destiny. I am not 
distressed, you will observe, over the nature of man; it is the nature 
of the economic system with which we have to deal. 


Agricultural versus Industrial Nations 


Again, I am not primarily concerned over the agricultural coun- 
tries of Europe. It is the highly developed industrial nations with 
dependent populations concentrated in urban communities whose con- 
ditions are critical. Whether or not the currency continues to de- 
preciate, it is possible for industrial states to break down economically 
because of the loss of markets and the disruption of the general eco- 
nomic organization of which it is a dependent part. Agricultural 
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populations, because of contact with the soil, will in the nature of 
things suffer less than urban peoples; but it is a mistake to assume that 
if industrial cities deteriorate agriculture can escape serious retro- 
gression. It was William J. Bryan who said, “Destroy our farms, 
and the grass will grow in the streets of every city in the country,” 
It is also true that if our cities be destroyed the weeds will grow on 
every farm. Agriculture is dependent upon industry, even as industry 
is dependent upon agriculture. The growth of agricultural popula- 
tion, the intensive development of old agricultural areas and the ex- 
tensive development of new ones that has occurred during the last 
century, have been made possible only by the growth of great urban 
populations and the huge industrial production, and demand, that 
accompanied the evolution of the modern industrial system. If the 
highly developed industrial organization of the present day is set back 
for a generation or so, it will be impossible for the agricultural pros- 
perity that accompanied the rise of the industrial system to hold its 
present position. While those engaged in agriculture may retain a 
large measure of economic security, they will not be engaging in 
profitable agriculture, and they will not be able to maintain present 
standards of living. 


Other Maladjustments 


Space does not permit me to elaborate upon other conjunctural 
factors in the present situation. I may merely make reference to the 
redistribution of the world’s gold supply, the dislocation of the ex- 
changes, and the dispersion of prices as between different groups of 
commodities, different regions, and different nations. All of these 
factors increase the difficulties of stabilizing prices and of restoring the 
pre-war equilibrium to which the world economic system had adjusted 
itself. 

Economic conditions in Europe, then, are still wholly unsettled. 
The year 1923, in the absence of significant political and economic 
reforms, will be considerably worse than 1922. The focus of the 
problem is in Germany. A breakdown, partial or complete, of the 
German industrial machine cannot fail to produce serious repercus- 
sions in other European countries, and thus intensify the present stu- 
pendous difficulties. 


VI. Tue Unity or tHe 


By way of recapitulation and emphasis, I think I may best make 
clear my point of view by stressing three primary interrelations: First, 
the economic system is closely interlaced with finance, both public and 
private. Second, no one European nation can recover its economic 
and financial equilibrium independently of the others. We are dealing 
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with an economic and financial structure that is largely oblivious of 
national boundaries.” Third, both economic and financial conditions 
are inextricably involved with the whole European political situation. 
Every international economic conference, whether under public or 
private auspices, has run, and will run, squarely up against politics. 

If I have not succeeded in this analysis in discussing the “funda- 
mental underlying economic” conditions in Europe separately and 
apart from the “unimportant financial and political” conditions, as so 
many economists still attempt to do, I hope the reader will under- 
stand that it is due to the perversity of the facts rather than to the 
perversity of the writer. If I have implied that “financial” conditions 
and “economic” conditions are not respectively overlying and under- 
lying factors in the situation, it is only because these factors are in- 
separable in the realm of reality however much they may be pigeon- 
holed in certain schools of theory. If I have given the impression that 
production and economic conditions generally are, in a highly de- 
veloped industrial world, largely controlled by social and political con- 
siderations working through the media of public and private finance, 
it is because such unfortunately appears to be the case. 


It is not my purpose on this occasion even to touch upon the out- 
lines of a European reconstruction policy. I am concerned only with 
a method of approach, with a point of view, namely, that the problem 
must be dealt with as a unified whole. We have had so many panaceas 
since the war, that it wearies one even to enumerate them: thrift, hard 
work, the natural resiliency of the economic system, foreign credits, 
increased taxation, disarmament, deflation, new banks of issue, stabi- 
lized exchanges, stabilized domestic currencies, cancelation of inter- 
allied debts, reduction of reparations, etc. It is certainly high time 
that we recognize that each link in the chain of economic and political 
relations supports every other. 

Just as unbalanced trade has helped to depreciate the exchanges, 
and as the depreciated exchanges in turn have helped to unbalance 
trade; just as unbalanced budgets have served to inflate the curren- 
cies, and in turn as currency inflation has increased the budgetary 
difficulties; just as the granting of huge loans to Europe has thrown 
the economic balance of the world out of adjustment, and as the at- 
tempt of European nations to pay debts and indemnities further in- 
creases budgetary difficulties and unsettles international trade and 
financial relations—so also the return to international economic stabil- 
ity depends upon manifold factors. Stabilization of the foreign 

*In this connection, I must refer to the excellent article in the December Federal 


Reserve Bulletin, discussing the attempt of Czecho-Slovakia to accomplish the 
impossible. 
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exchanges depends upon stabilization of domestic prices; stabilization 
of domestic prices depends upon controlling paper money issues; con- 
trolling paper money issues depends upon the balancing of budgets; 
and the balancing of budgets depends upon the reduction of armaments 
and upon economic prosperity —and all depend upon effective inter- 
national coéperation in the solution of problems which are essentially 
international in their scope. 

When that day arrives when the nations of the world are less con- 
cerned with forcing industry and trade into unwonted channels, less 
intent upon simultaneously demanding and preventing the payment of 
debts and reparations, and more intent upon facilitating the restora- 
tion of industry, upon promoting the free flow of commerce through 
its usual channels, and upon the restoration of a balanced state of 
international trade—only when that day arrives will one be able to say 
that Europe is once more headed in the direction of genuine economic 
prosperity. 


H. G. Movutroy. 


Institute of Economics, Washington, D. C. 
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THE EUROPEAN FINANCIAL SITUATION AND POSSIBLE 
REMEDIES’ 


Any fundamental solution of the European problem must involve 
drastic reforms on the continent of Europe itself. The main items are: 

1. Public finances. (a) Taxes must be greatly increased and pub- 
lic expenditures greatly diminished so that current revenues will not 
only meet current expenditures but also suffice to permit some amortiza- 
tion of public debt. This does not mean merely that “budgets” must 
be balanced, since the term “budget” is often a misleading term which 
omits major items of expenditure. 

(b) Floating debts must be funded into long-term issues. 

2. Currency. Drastic currency reform is called for, aimed at an 
early restoration of actual gold redemption (or of redemption of the 
local currency in gold exchange). In Great Britain a restoration of 
the old gold parity should be looked for. Most of the Continental 
belligerents, however, will do best to establish new, and much lower, 
gold pars. Restoration of the old gold pars would involve such heavy 
increase in the burden of public debts, and such violent declines in 
commodity prices, as to make it almost impossible to accomplish. More 
is to be gained by early restoration of stability than by aiming at a 
remote and improbable restoration of the old pars. Fluctuating paper 
money is the most serious single impediment to industrial progress in 
Europe. 

3. German reparations. There must be a rational economic settle- 
ment of the German reparations question, based on a dispassionate 
economic analysis of Germany’s ability to pay. 

4. Trade barriers. Trade relations within Europe must be made 
far freer than they are now, and in particular tariff barriers among the 
small states of Eastern Europe must be moderated very greatly. (Our 
own tariff policy must also be changed.) 

5. Industry and outside capital. Industry in Europe must re- 
vive. It can be made to revive, however, if the reforms above indicated 
are accomplished, and if outside help in the form of new capital is 
obtained. If the reforms are accomplished, moreover, the outside help 
will be readily forthcoming. 

Finance ministers in Europe appreciate the need for these reforms. 
They find it politically almost impossible to bring them about. They 
need outside encouragement and outside help. The reluctance of tax 
payers to assume new burdens, on the one hand, and the pressure upon 


‘At the Thirty-fifth Annual Meeting of the American Economic Association, held 
in Chicago, December 29, 1922, Dr. B. M. Anderson, Jr., spoke without notes, but has 
made an abstract of his remarks, which is herewith printed. 
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the treasuries for continued extraordinary expenditure for pensions, 
reconstruction, bread subsidies, unemployment subsidies, increased pub- 
lic payrolls, military expenditures, and the like, leave tie finance 
minister in an almost hopeless position. He has to depend upon 
temporary majorities in his parliament, and he lacks the courage ty 
take a strong stand for financial reform. 

Given proper outside support, however, he could do so. The fol- 
lowing plan might be considered. A comprehensive settlement might 
be worked out in the form of a compact between the governments of 
Great Britain and the United States, together with the bankers of 
Great Britain, the United States, and Japan as the party of the first 
part, and the former Continental belligerents as the party of the 
second part. The compact might take the following form: 

(1) The government of Great Britain and the government of the 
United States agree to reduce greatly or even to cancel the debts due 
them from their Continental Allies, and (2) the bankers of the Unite 
States, Great Britain, and Japan undertake to use their best efforts to 
place with American, British and Japanese investors large new blocks of 
Continental securities, providing new funds for rehabilitation pur- 
poses. 

These undertakings are to be made contingent upon, and condi- 
tioned on, the following considerations, without which they would do 
harm, rather than good: 

(1) The Continent of Europe undertakes to accomplish the finan- 
cial and currency reforms indicated above, accepts a rational settle 
ment of the German indemnity question, and introduces the proper 
degree of freedom of trade. 

(2) The lenders of the new funds retain supervision over the 
spending of the funds, to make sure that they are used for essential 
purposes only. The necessity of this last provision is emphasized 
when we reflect that Europe has already had from the United States 
since the Armistice much more than enough to have accomplished her 
rehabilitation had it been effectively used. 

Control over the expenditure of the new funds does not mean that 


rowers should be free to buy in the cheapest market, wherever that 
market is. It is world revival that we are aiming at. Narrow and 
selfish nationalistic purposes must be rigorously frowned upon. The 
control should merely make sure that the funds are really used for 
Europe’s rehabilitation. 

Schemes for stabilizing the exchange rates which do not strike at 
the underlying difficulties are futile and harmful. Exchange can be 
“pegged” through borrowing in the American market, so long 4! 
American lenders will supply, unlimited dollars for the purpose. This 
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was done during the war and for five months after, the greater part 
of the dollars required being supplied by the United States Treasury. 
It was necessary during the war. After the war it did great harm. 
European moneys, validated by the pegging process, were spent extrav- 
agantly for American products, including luxuries, chiefly designed 
for immediate consumption. The revival of European exports was 
hampered at the same time that imports to Europe from the United 
States were increased. Francs and lire would buy more in the United 
States than they would at home. Industrial revival in Europe was 
hampered by this. ‘The burden upon the United States Treasury was 
unendurably great, and it is impossible to suppose that either the 
American government or American banking interests will again assume 
it. 
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Similarly to be ruled out is the scheme for an international foreign 
exchange bank to stabilize exchange. Such a bank could accomplish its 
purpose only so long as its American stockholders or its American de- 
positors provided unlimited dollars for the purpose of purchasing 
European exchange. The bank would be increasingly a bank with 
American liabilities and European assets—a mere device for pegging 
through foreign loans in a different guise. 

Essentially the same may be said for the proposed foreign exchange 
clearing house—a clearing house which would not “clear.” It could 
function only if the United States Treasury or American bankers con- 
tinually made good the debits of the European members of the clearing 
house. 

Measures designed to help the exchange problem may properly be 
made part, however, of the more comprehensive settlement above out- 
lined. Part of the proceeds of the new loans made by the United States 
might well take the form of gold to increase the reserves of the authori- 
ties in Europe issuing paper money (chiefly central banks), so as to 
facilitate their resumption of actual specie payments. A specific gold 
loan to Great Britain might be included. 

Bensamin M. AnpeErson, JR. 
Chase National Bank, New York City. 
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CONSTRUCTIVE VERSUS DOLLAR DIPLOMACY* 


There are two preliminary qualifications which are required by the 
broad scope of the title to this paper. First, the discussion is intended 
to relate to American financial intercourse with nations dependent on 
foreign capital for their economic development. Second, the nations 
herein considered are exclusively of the Western Hemisphere and s0- 
called Latin America. By way of at once explaining and disposing 
of a title more journalistic than scientific, it may be said that the 
difference which the title seeks to contrast is one of emphasis rather 
than of substance. Both dollar diplomacy and what is herein outlined 
as constructive diplomacy indicate an intention to pursue a concrete 
objective in the relations between this nation and the states under 
consideration, as opposed to the opportunistic formalities of con- 
ventional diplomatic intercourse. The creed of dollar diplomacy was 
unequivocal. Foreign investments, without shame or hypocrisy, were 
to be taken as the basis of American policy towards nations of doubt- 
ful capacity to maintain law and order and stability of government 
credit. The method of dollar diplomacy was to be direct and decisive. 
Obligations once assumed by these states or investment once permitted 
by them by implied or specific consent, there were to continue in them 
the negative duty of refraining from detrimental acts, and the positive 
duty of maintaining law and order and compliance with obligations 
entered into. Breach of either duty was to summon into action the 
coercive power of the United States. While never so categorically 
expressed, the principles of dollar diplomacy as revealed in the several 
incidents in which it was proposed or employed conformed to the fore- 
going statement. Public opinion has never sanctioned this view of the 
relation between the United States and weaker nations with which its 
nationals happen to have commercial or industrial dealings. It was 
a policy developed from a futile attempt to distinguish between the 
political and economic relations with weaker states; one resting on a 
conventionalized idealism and the other on force. 

Constructive diplomacy, on the other hand, discards force and 
substitutes for the exercise of coercive measures to protect ill-advised 
adventures, supervision over the terms and conditions of investments 
before they are made. It is no less pragmatic. It stands squarely 
on the recognition of the superiority of economic relations to political 
etiquette in determining the actual policy of the United States towards 
Latin-American nations. 

Having proceeded thus far, it is necessary to pause for a moment 


*This paper was read at the Thirty-fifth Annual Meeting of the American Eco 
nomic Association held in Chicago, December 29, 1922. 
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to take advantage of the privilege of qualifying generalizations, which 
it is understood attaches to participation in these discussions. A 
policy of diplomatic procedure necessarily presupposes the existence 
of the status of equality between states. In certain cases, notably in 
Haiti, Santo Domingo and Cuba, either under treaty or arbitrarily, 
the status of legal equality has been abrogated. In such cases inter- 
vention and the use of force may be entirely compatible with con- 
structive service. In none of the instances cited has an investment 
or financial interest been the controlling cause of intervention. These 
republics are rather sociological experiments than states, and the ex- 
pectation of ultimate good to be accomplished and the absence of 
any provable unworthy motive on the part of the United States will 
be held to justify whatever drastic measures the intervening govern- 
ment has taken with respect to them. The qualification to be made 
therefore is this: these troublesome republics are temporarily without 
the scope of diplomatic intercourse, and are where they are because of 
their own mismanagement. Nothing that the United States could 
have done with respect to them, short of intervention, would probably 
have altered the existing situation. 

Having accorded such satisfaction to logic as possible, we may, if 
you will, resume our consideration of the larger phase of the subject. 
While the question of American participation in the rebuilding of 
the old-world civilization has been under debate, important strides 
have been taken by American banks and industries in the development 
of the new world, and the foundations laid for a fresh venture in inter- 
national codperation. 

The total of Latin-American government, state, municipal and cor- 
poration bonds issued in the United States is about $435,000,000. 
During the eighteen months ended June 30, 1922, $334,000,000 of 
Latin-American securities were floated in the New York market as 
against $80,000,000 in London. On a single day in October of this 
year, of sixty different kinds of foreign bonds traded in on the New 
York Stock Exchange, about one half were Latin-American. Before 
the war American participation in Latin-American finance was second- 
ary to that of England, France and Belgium. 

In addition to official intervention in the island republics, American 
experts are performing quasi-governmental functions in Peru, Nicara- 
gua, Panama, and until recently in Honduras. A similar arrangement 
is about to be effected in Bolivia and Colombia. 

For the first time in its long history of reorganizations, the Mexican 
debt has been reorganized under the guidance of a committee of 
international bankers in which American bankers took a leading part. 
All Latin-American countries are borrowers abroad and virtually all 
of them have turned from Europe to borrow in the American market, 
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or to attempt to do so. In the field of Latin-American government 
finance it is unlikely that the American banks will soon again haye 
important competition from Europe, except to a limited extent from 
England. Consequently, during the coming years there will doubtless 
be a steady stream of dollars exported to the South, and with every 
dollar there will go just so much of practical American concern for 
the economic development and political well-being of those countries, 
This growth of the financial relations between Latin-American re- 
publics and the United States is, perhaps, the most potential result 
of the post-war financial status of this country. Incalculable oppor- 
tunities for American commercial expansion exist in Latin America 
provided there is developed in the United States sufficient skill in em- 
ploying its creditor position for the permanent development of the 
resources and people of the borrowing nations. If this can be accom- 
plished, it is quite conceivable that commercial gains with Latin 
America will amply compensate any concession made by this country 
from choice or necessity in the adjustment of the interallied debt. At 
all events, we are apparently at the moment of a great sweep south- 
ward of our economic frontier, an occasion which presents an unpre- 
cedented opportunity for international codperation towards a great 
social end. How shall we meet this opportunity? 

In the first place, there is the Monroe Doctrire. For a century it 
has in general permitted the Latin-American states to experiment in 
self-government without the political interference of Europe. Fre 
quently, so-called republican governments have been republican only 
in the sense that they were not dynastic. But, on the whole, general 
political progress has been made, notably by those states which have 
arisen to the power rank. Less progress has been made in industrial 
or other forms of economic development, in the sense that these rep- 
resent progress in national capacity to use natural resources and to 
satisfy national needs. Having facilitated the political development 
of these states, the United States is now face to face with the oppor- 
tunity of taking a leading part in their economic development. What 
are to be the consequences to America and to the republics of this 
participation? With hundreds of millions and ultimately billions of 
dollars invested in the securities of these countries will the benevolent 
attitude of America toward their destiny undergo an alteration? 
What will happen if Latin-American investments suffer because of 
prolonged political and administrative disorganization in the affairs of 
any government which happens to be an important debtor to American 
investors? Is there before us an extension of the kind of respon- 
sibility assumed by the American government in Haiti and Samo 
Domingo, to other republics whose governmental ineptitude may be 
advertised by non-compliance with debt obligations? Not if steps 
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already taken by the State Department to forestall difficulties can be 
intelligently supplemented. 

The caption of the leading article in a current issue of the business 
men’s official organ in the United States proclaims that “Our Dollars 
Go Guarded Overseas,” meaning that the United States Government 
exercises this guardianship. This article emphasizes the undoubted 
fact that the drift of American diplomatic policy is today determined 
by economic interest. Forms of government are of less concern than 
economic policies, particularly where legitimate investment interests 
are affected by such policy. There was a time in Latin America when 
violation of the political provisions of their constitutions through 
revolutionary usurpations of power caused us most concern. Now we 
hear more of confiscation of property rights in the discussion of our 
Latin-American relations. We shall hear less of outraged Latin- 
American patriots pleading for Washington’s support to right their 
national wrongs and more of outraged and disappointed investors 
insisting on what is generally described as a strong policy. That is 
to say this will occur unless, as I have suggested, the steps taken by the 
State Department to prevent trouble are supplemented along some 
such lines as I shall presently venture to propose. 

In view of the growth of foreign government financing in the United 
States and its obvious important bearing on foreign policies, the State 
Department since March of this year has invited submission to it of 
all plans of American houses regarding prospective foreign loans. It 
requests the codperation of investment bankers in keeping the govern- 
ment informed regarding public flotations of foreign issues “so that it 
might express itself regarding them, if that should be requested or 
seem desirable.”” The Department specifically declines to pass on the 
merits of foreign loans as business propositions, or to assume any 
responsibility whatever in connection with loan transactions. Never- 
theless it may undoubtedly be taken for granted that no important 
issue will be made by any responsible house without submission to the 
Department and that none of which it disapproves will be offered to 
the public. Undoubtedly in the conferences which attend these sub- 
missions important constructive recommendations to both parties to 


the transaction can be made by the Secretary and his advisers. 


Through official channels the State Department has ample facilities 
for acquiring authoritative information regarding all the circumstances 
which would affect a particular issue of any government security or 
important local commercial enterprise. ‘The expert knowledge acquired 
by the Department in the course of its contact with these matters 
will enable it to suggest ways of meeting particular financial problems. 
Already the Department is requested to suggest competent experts to 
assist governments, desiring to secure credit, to carry out fiscal reform 
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which will improve their credit position, or to plan how to use most 
effectively the proceeds of prospective financing. Unofficially, through 
the Pan American Union, of which he is the presiding officer, the Secre- 
tary of State may establish helpful advisory relations with Latip- 
American states respecting financial and economic questions, which need 
not be subjected to the restraints of official dealing. For the future 
guidance of bankers and investors the Department will no doubt in 
course of time make known its views respecting the conditions to which, 
from its knowledge of the facts based on its experience in considering 
proposals and its contact with the countries concerned, it believes that 
Latin-American financing should conform. The American people have 
not only a practical financial interest in such intelligence, but a deep 
concern as well because of their desire to see the progress of the Latin- 
American republics facilitated in every way. Pending such an official 
declaration we may construct for purpose of discussion the possible 
outlines of such a policy. 

To clarify the intention and significance of proposals to be submitted, 
the general features of two recent Latin-American financial plans may 
be reviewed with appropriate brevity. The first is a proposal never 
carried out, yet formulated in the terms of a contract, tentatively 
executed. Though now a dead letter, it illustrates effectively the 
dangers involved even in sincere attempts to offset the inherent weak- 
ness of a credit risk by drastic provisions, not only financially burden- 
some, but likely to arouse national passions. The plan attempted to 
accomplish five things: to stabilize currency; to provide a national 
banking system; to refund matured obligations; to stabilize foreign 
exchange and finally to provide a fund for needed public works. The 
banker was to supply a certain number of millions of dollars in exchange 
for the bonds of the government, which were to mature. in less than 
thirty years, to bear interest at 6 per cent, and to be amortized in 
annual instalments beginning the third year after issue—the bonds 
were to be secured by a specific assignment to the banker of all the 
revenue of the republic, and by the assets of a currency reserve fund 
to be established. 

The banker was to receive 514 per cent of the principal amount of 
the loan as his underwriting commission, a charge not regarded as 
excessive in financing of this character. 

To reorganize the currency, there was to be created a commission 
of three members, all appointed by the republic, two of whom were to 
be satisfactory to the banker. This commission was to receive the 
proceeds of the loan and to apply them to the following purposes. It 
was to invest about 80 per cent thereof in United States government 
securities, to be used in guaranteeing bank bills to be issued by the 
national bank which was to be established, which in turn were to be used 
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for payment up to a prescribed amount of the outstanding obliga- 
tions of the government, and up to another specified amount in the 
prosecution of public works. In case of default in interest or sinking- 
fund payments on the bonds, the reserve held by the commission was 
to be made available for such arrears. 

The government undertook to subscribe one half the capital of a 
national bank to be established by the banker and the republic, but 
with all the common stock owned by the republic. However, the board 
of directors of the bank was to be controlled by the banker who also 
reserved the right to approve the powers and authorities to be con- 
ferred on the bank by subsequent legislation. The manager of the 
bank was to be appointed by the republic subject to the approval of 
the banker as well as of that of the banker-controlled board of 
directors. The bank was to be made the sole fiscal agent of the re- 
public, to have sole power to collect and receive the national revenues, 
to be the sole depository for government funds in the republic, to have 
the sole right to issue non-metallic legal tender. Such currency was 
to be accepted as legal tender for all purposes within the republic 
excepting for the payment of principal and interest on the debt created 
under the agreement. These notes were to be authenticated by the 
currency commission, seated in New York, and holding the reserve in 
United States government securities. ‘This reserve was to be applied 
for their redemption after the complete repayment of the loan. 

Should the government resolve to coin and issue metallic currency, 
the minting was to be done by the bank on account of the republic. 

The bank was to be exempt from all and any kind of taxation either 
present or future. 

Whenever, through some special circumstance as, for example, crop 
failure, a general economic disturbance might be threatened, the re- 
public on the advice of the bank agreed to restrict the importation of 
non-essentials. 

The contract provided for the yearly payment by the republic to 
the banker of one per cent of the principal of the loan for the expense 
of the service of the loan, exclusive of interest and sinking-fund charges 
and for the compensation of the commission on currency, and an addi- 
tional one per cent for the compensation of the manager of the 
proposed bank and for meeting the expenses of its operation. 

Finally, the bankers were to be given the option of bidding on all 
future financing of the republic, including the submission to it of the 
proposals of other banks. 

The plan was skilfully drawn to protect the investors’ interest and, 
conceivably, might have worked out to the ultimate advantage of the 
borrower. It needs no discussion to explain the opportunities for 
misunderstandings and national resentment it provided. It is unadvis- 
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able, to say the least, for any banking house to assume so large a 
responsibility for the fiscal administration of a nation as was in this 
case proposed. If financial reorganization cannot be worked out by 
the country itself, needed assistance and service should be provided 
by some disinterested body in which both the bankers and the borrow- 
ing nation may repose confidence. 

The second illustration chosen is the tentative settlement of the 
Mexican debt question during the past summer as the result of nego- 
tiation between the Mexican minister of finance and the International 
Committee of Bankers, under the leadership of a distinguished American 
financier. 

In this settlement there were three problems to be dealt with: 
first, the resumption of payments on the foreign debt of Mexico, 
discontinued for the past ten years because of revolutionary disturb- 
ances; second, settlement of the problem of the arrears of unpaid 
interest ; and, third, the adjustment of the questions arising from the 
government’s seizure of the national railways owned by a corporation 
in which, while the government is the majority stockholder, the interest 
of foreign bondholders is of predominant importance. 

The plan developed was ingenious, justly conceived and admirably 
devised in technical detail. Debt service payments are to be resumed 
on a gradually sliding scale; payments of back interest are to be spread 
over forty years, beginning in 1928. Sinking-fund payments are to be 
postponed for a period not exceeding five years. Interest payments 
in the first instance are to be limited to an annual amcunt paid before 
the revolution and to be increased in five years to 50,000,000 pesos. 
The government is to guarantee the railway debt in its entirety, thus 
bringing the national obligations up to 1,000,000,000 pesos principal 
and 400,000,000 pesos accrued interest. The railways are to be re- 
stored to private management. 

No new financing is provided for. The effort was made in this agree- 
ment to restore the status quo ante the revolution with the exception 
that questions arising from the seizure of the railways were disposed 
of by a government guaranty, principal and interest, of the railway 
indebtedness. 

In my opinion, because Mexico cannot ever arrive at economic sta- 
bility without constructive agrarian reorganization, no settlement of 
her financial problems will be valid which leaves agricultural reform 
out of account. 

Because the railways are the best available means for developing a 
modern system of agriculture in Mexico and at the same time the basis 
of practical coéperation between the nation’s creditors and the govern- 
ment, I had hoped that the final settlement would include a codperative, 
agrarian program to be executed by the railroad and the government. 
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Despite the illustrations of the first instance cited, bankers hesitate to 
go beyond their technical experience in dealing with national finance 
problems. Well, that is a limitation of banking which somehow must 
be supplied if international financing in Latin America is to be made 
generally constructive. In this case, because of the desire of the 
Mexican government to maintain its tradition of solvency and because 
of the exceptional facilities afforded by the railway relationships 
between banker and government, a substantial social-economic founda- 
tion might have been laid for a financial plan, that now rests chiefly 
on future good fortune in the development by foreigners of additional 
oil resources. 

From these illustrations certain elements of a financial program with 
respect to Latin-American countries may be deduced. 

Let the United States government discountenance the assumption 
by American financial interests of specific governmental functions in 
any borrowing country, particularly in Latin America. 

Let a definite stand be taken against the exaction of any form 
of monopoly as a condition to any loan made to any of the Latin- 
American states. These declarations might constitute a modern ver- 
sion of the Monroe Doctrine addressed to ourselves and phrased some- 
what as follows: “By virtue of the special status we have claimed and 
acquired in respect of these sister republics, the government of the 
United States will look with disfavor on any attempt by any citizen or 
corporation of the United States, or any person subject to its author- 
ity, to acquire monopolistic privileges or to usurp the functions of 
government, as a condition of any loan made to any country in Latin 
America.” 

Beyond this a limit should be imposed on the extent of indebtedness 
to be incurred by any nation through flotation in the United States, 
measured by some determined relation to average revenues. 

To promote the constructive and non-political use of borrowings an 
explicit statement should be required of the objects to which the pro- 
ceeds of the loans are to be devoted. The same principles which 
govern the use of capital loans by corporaticns should be applied to 
government long-term borrowing. ‘To a considerable extent, as will 
notably be the case in Mexico, progress is impeded because revenues 
required for social advancement are mortgaged to an extravagant past. 

The total cost of the loan to the borrower should be made public, 
as a safeguard against possible future repudiation on the ground of 
extortion. 

It should be required that all the terms and conditions of the loans 
be made public in order that both the interest of the borrower and 
that of the lender may be safeguarded against impolitic provisions, 
likely to cause international complications. 
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Increasingly, through the Pan American Union, the Universities, or 
some other suitable channel, the full facts regarding the social and 
economic realities of the borrowing countries should be made available 
to the United States government and to the investing public in order 
that ill-advised financing may not be encouraged. 

There needs to be developed a disinterested body of experts capable 
of rendering assistance in the solution of the economic and fiscal 
problems of these poverty-burdened countries. Finally, above all, 
the test to be applied to Latin-American financing in the United 
States should be whether the proceeds of the loans are to be employed 
to develop the fiscal and economic independence of these countries, 
Thus may the technical and financial strength of America assist in 
releasing for their own advantage all the unmeasured resources of this 
extraordinary array of nations. 

Henry 


STABILIZATION OF EUROPE 


Note: At the evening session, Friday, December 29, 1922, of the Annual Meeting 
of the American Economic Association, held in Chicago, Professor Irving Fisher 
discussed the three previous papers, which were grouped together under the general 
title of “Foreign Financial Problems.” 


There is a fast growing movement in the United States toward participa- 
tion in the problem of stabilizing Europe. This movement grows out of the 
conviction that we need to help Europe in order to help ourselves. Europe 
is our market and our debtor and in order to sell to her our wheat and 
obtain from her repayment of the eleven billions she owes us officially and 
the four billions she owes us unofficially, we must first see her on her feet. 
We also wish to avoid another world war. These selfish motives reinforce 
the altruistic impulse to lift our mother country or countries out of the 
slough of despond. 

Having set our faces toward such participation, we are now casting about 
for the best methods. 

In my opinion the very best and most fundamental method is for. the 
United States to join the League of Nations; and I believe that eventually 
we shall be led to do this. We shall then regain our lost prestige and 
influence and have an opportunity to exert that influence continuously instead 
of spasmodically in unwieldy and widely separated international confer- 
ences, while any specific conferences needed can be all the more readily 
arranged. When we take this step, and I fear not before, we shall have 
gone a long way toward reducing *be burden of armaments both on land and 
sea, by substituting an assurance of peace for a fear of war. 

This would go far toward solving our economic problems by removing 
or reducing a chief economic drain on European resources and would put 
the United States in a position to act the part of impartial arbitrator of 
the economic problems which remain. Above all, France would be re- 
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assured, in large measure at least, as to the recurrence of invasion by 
Germany and therefore willing to allow Germany to become again a power- 
ful nation. 

These problems are difficult politically, but not economically. What is 
necessary is to induce France to accept our impartial settlement. She will 
apparently not accept any solution offered by another European power. 
She might accept an impartial investigation by the United States. Such an 
investigation should determine the present, the pre-war, and the prospective 
taxable capacity and debt-paying capacity of Germany and should propose a 
practical schedule of reparation payments. Similar studies should be made 
as to the interallied debts. Once we obtain the consent of nations to accept 
the verdict of an impartial expert study, the whole problem can probably be 
solved. I do not think that anyone can now offhand state in figures what 
revisions should be made in reparation payments and allied indebtedness. 
Tentatively, I would expect any expert investigation to find that little or 
nothing could be paid by Germany to the Allies or by the Allies to the 
United States for many years; that, on the contrary, the current should for 
many years be the other way; the United States should continue to lend 
Europe her raw materials, fertilizers and equipment, not officially, of course, 
but through the normal channels of investment. As J. P. Morgan has twice 
emphasized, a pre-condition of such loans must be a rational settlement, 
fixing a schedule of payment of international debts. 

Europe is now like a man who has been sick eight years and has gone into 
debt. He is in no position to repay until he has recovered his earning 
power and to do that he must first go into debt still further to equip himself 
with tools and materials. When, later, Europe regains her productive 
power, she can repay in gradually increasing volume. 

If the matter were sanely handled, economically the rapid recovery of 
Europe would be possible; Europe itself is not bankrupt, but only her 
governments. The actual economic destruction of capital wrought by the 
war is far smaller than most people imagine. The land remains almost un- 
impaired; for the devastated area is a negligible fraction of Europe—less 
than one per cent. The same may be said of equipment, ships, factories, 
machinery, etc., except of those forms which wear out rapidly. So far as 
labor is concerned, while enormous numbers of men have been killed or have 
died of disease, their very destruction has simplified, rather than com- 
plicated, the problem of supporting the remaining population; for it has 
lessened the number of mouths to feed and bodies to clothe and shelter. 
The truth is that the productive capacity of Europe—land, equipment, 
labor and organizing ability—is, as Professor Moulton of the Institute 
of Economics has emphasized, almost as adequate as before the war. 

And yet, with the exception of a few localities, Europe is not recovering! 
On the contrary she is steadily sinking, like a man caught in the quicksands. 
How are we to explain this paradox? In a word, the explanation is 
maladjustment. It is not a question of recovering assets lost by the war 
but of readjusting conditions of peace. There is not sufficient security and 
incentive for government production and investment; there are too many 
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government liabilities in proportion to assets; and specific kinds of essential da 
raw materials and equipment are lacking. Every business man knows that ou 
business success often depends only on a delicately balanced adjustment, pr 
If Ford’s assembling plant lacks the tires, or the spokes, the whole series is, 
of processes is thrown out of gear. cu 
We may best illustrate this paradox (of inadequate production in spite ta 
of adequate productive capacity) and at the same time illustrate the the 
diagnosis (of maladjustment in the three ways above mentioned) by refer- ad, 
ence to the case of government debts. Government debts, internal and | 
external, interallied and reparation, constitute the hugest economic problem eat 
in the world today. But this problem is far different from the popular idea one 
of it. Most people imagine that by paying these debts the world will wh 
thereby pay the cost of the war. This is altogether wrong. The world for 
has already paid every cent of war cost represented by these colossal debts! Eu 
The payment was made when the shells, which were bought with the pro- sit 
ceeds of the original loans, exploded and when the soldiers’ rations and hat 
clothing were used up. All these war costs were defrayed during the war 
and (what is the important point) mostly out of income, not capital. ane 
Those who bore the cost were, in general, those who advanced the loans, -~ 
for instance, in the United States, the subscribers to Liberty bonds. What 
the debts signify is simply the obligation to reimburse now these people who litt 
paid then. They do not mean a liability for the world as a whole. Every ee 
dollar of debt paid by the world is also paid to the world. It is not a ~ 
payment out of the world as were the original shell explosions. That sort ae 
of payment ended on November 11, 1918; and whatever damage was then be 
done is not repaired by the mere transfer of money today from taxpayers — 
to bondholders. Reconstruction is a separate operation. — 
In fact, to a large extent, the debtors and creditors are identically the ade 
same persons. Those who hold Liberty bonds are largely those who must the 
pay the taxes for extinguishing those bonds. tax 
Yet even were every individual equally a debtor and creditor, the very de 
hugeness of the debts would make them unmanageable. There would still and 
be maladjustment. To show this clearly and to bring it home to ourselves, -— 
imagine our government in debt comparably to the governments of Europe, hiss 
say to the extent of 100 billions of dollars. Suppose further that the — 
Liberty bonds were equally distributed so that every man, woman, and child = 
in the United States held a thousand dollar bond. Finally, suppose a tax of - 
$1000 per capita were levied for wiping out this debt. bee 
Evidently everybody owes $1000 in taxes and is owed $1000 for his duc 
bond and both could be taken care of if everybody would consider himself C 
as owing himself $1000 and would simply tear up his own bond. gov 
But what would really happen would be very, very different, simply the 
because of the fact that the government enters as a collecting and disbursing : 
agency. Each individual would hug his bond and hate his tax. He would ae 
not think of his bond as a claim upon himself but upon the United States; vo 
nor of his tax as a payment to himself, but to the United States. Even te 


our strong government could not collect any such huge tax nor would it 
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dare even to propose it. Any administration which did so would be thrown 
out of office at the next opportunity; for the tax required would be out of 
proportion to per capita wealth and out of keeping with experience. That 
is, there would be maladjustment. What we should do under such cir- 
cumstances, if they ever should occur, is exactly what Europe is doing, 
tax as far as we could and pay the rest by printing paper money. In short, 
there are limits to the tax-levying capacity and the debt-paying capacity of 
a government even when the two theoretically cancel for every individual. 

Still more impossible is the situation when there is no equality between 
each person’s debit and credit, especially when it turns out that the poor 
are to be taxed to reimburse the rich. Still more impossible is the situation 
when the citizens of one country have to be taxed to repay those of a 
foreign country, especially when it turns out that the poor countries of 
Europe must reimburse rich America. Finally, still more impossible is the 
situation when the foreign country to whom the tribute must be paid is a 
hated enemy conqueror. 

Under such circumstances the debtor governments, such as Germany, 
are, in actual fact, insolvent. Excepting England, not one of them can, in 
any practical sense, raise and pay interest on its debts. 

I have dwelt on this example of maladjustment not only because it is so 
little realized and not only because it is the greatest overshadowing economic 
problem in the world today, but because its understanding will help us 
realize that what is ordinarily thought of as a hopeless problem is really 
quite soluble. If all inter-government debts could, by some magic wand, 
be canceled and all the other great government liabilities left by the war, 
such as pensions and military expenses, could likewise be abolished, Europe 
would recover with astonishing rapidity because her productive capacity is 
adequate. But with government debts, pensions and military expenses as 
they are, recovery is impossible. The governments simply cannot raise the 
taxes required to cover these expenditures and have to resort to the printing 
press. But this only makes matters worse; for the resulting depreciation 
and uncertainty of money makes more maladjustments. It makes all busi- 
ness a gamble and all saving a mockery, wipes out the middle class of 
“rentiers” and salaried men, robs the wage-earner of over half his earnings, 
impairs his health, discourages legitimate enterprise, ruins credit, and, as a 
consequence of these and other demoralizations, reduces production. With 
production reduced it becomes still harder to raise revenue by taxation, it 
becomes more necessary than ever to inflate, production is still further re- 
duced, and so the economic degeneration goes on and on in a vicious circle. 

Government loans can seldom be used to break this vicious circle because 
government credit is shaken. And when they are resorted to, as by France, 
the evil day is merely postponed and the final catastrophe magnified. 

It is worth noting that, without nominal change in the principal of debts, 
it is possible by two devices to reduce their burden: (1) by moratoria 
without interest and (2) by low interest rates. Among the possible schedules 
for payment of debts to the United States, for instance, we might grant a 
ten-year moratorium without interest, then receive, say, 3 per cent interest 
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or about $330,000,000 per annum for a second decade, and then begin 
a sinking fund of 2 per cent with the privilege to the debtor of more rapid 
payment than the fifty years thus indicated. The German reparation pay- 
ments could be scheduled in a similar way and should both anticipate and 
exceed the pre-war allied debt schedule. Otherwise the Allies would merely 
be collecting agencies obtaining payments from Germany to pass on to the 
United States. 

It will be recalled that the Austrian debt problem was solved in this way 
and through the League of Nations. There is no precedent in history to the 
appeal of Austria to the Society of Nations to be saved from ruin and the 
response which followed, granting a twenty-five year moratorium and 
giving Austria a new lease of life. But the Austrian case affords a striking 
precedent for the case of Germany today. Germany now feels the same 
lack of incentive to work with the impossible reparations bill hanging over 
her that Irish tenants felt in the days of Gladstone when their rents exceed- 
ed the value of their produce. In each case the natural response is “what's 
the use?” 

Under these conditions we find reckless economic wastes and chaotic 
monetary standards. These would largely disappear, as by magic, if the 
basic conditions were stabilized; especially if the United States prescribed 
specifically that in consideration of any economic assistance each govern- 
ment’s finances must be put on a sound basis, and thereby an opportunity 
given to stabilize money. Next to the problem of stabilizing political con- 
ditions is that of stabilizing monetary standards. But the former is a 
necessary pre-condition of the latter. 

In short: The key alike to American export trade, to the repayment of 
our loans by Europe, and to keeping the United States out of another world 
war is the rehabilitation of Europe. The key to the rehabilitation of Europe 
is the intervention of the United States to assure Europe peace, reduce her 
militarism and readjust reparation payments and interallied debts, and for 
a time extend loans. The key to the successful intervention of the United 
States in Europe is to fill Uncle Sam’s vacant chair in the League of Nations. 

Irvine Fisuer. 


Yale University. 
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SOME NOTES ON THE RELATION OF MONEY AND PRICES 


That there is some more than accidental relation between quantity 
of money and price level is granted by most, perhaps by all, economists. 
Further than this there is no general agreement. ‘The extreme expo- 
nents of the quantity school hold that the relation is one of nearly exact 
and necessary proportionality and that quantity of money is the 
causal factor with price level the effect. To which opponents reply 
that bank credit changes are shown by statistics to follow rather than 
precede the corresponding changes of wholesale prices and in particular 
that the drastic price recession of 1920 was in full swing for some 
time before there was any shrinkage in the volume of bank credit. 
“How,” say these critics, “can the cause follow the effect ?” 

An analysis of the mechanism of price changes seems to indicate 
that the quantity theorists are at least riearer the truth than their 
critics. Changes in price level commonly begin with wholesale com- 
modities whose prices respond in a very sensitive manner to changes 
in the volume of orders received by producers. Wage and retail price 
changes are secondary results of changes in the volume of orders. The 
demand for labor fluctuates as a consequence of variations in the 
volume of orders, and wages change with the demand for labor. Retail 
prices follow wholesale prices. The volume of payments that must 
be made at any time is evidently dependent on the engagements made 
earlier, when the orders were placed. As already noted, wholesale 
prices respond very quickly to changes in orders. If then the quan- 
tity theorist is correct to the extent that changes in volume of pay- 
ments are possible only if similar changes take place in the volume of 
nominal purchasing power (money outside of banks plus bank demand 
deposits) we should expect to see prices and quantity of nominal pur- 
chasing power changing similarly but with prices moving first. Sta- 
tistics seem to indicate that such is the actual fact. However there is 
still something to be explained. The expansion of bank deposits that 
followed the price slump of 1920 continued too long to be the result 
of the working out of engagements previously made. But the real 
explanation is not difficult. During and following a crisis purchasing 
power is used cautiously. In other words, the velocity of circulation 
of money and credit temporarily drops so that the equation of the 
quantity theory is satisfied by a change in this factor instead of the 
purchasing-power factor. 

The peculiar interest in the relation between money and prices lies 
at the present time in its bearing on the problem of price stabilization. 
So far the one definite plan looking in this direction is that of Pro- 
fessor Fisher, which plan contemplates varying the gold content of 
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the dollar. If the foregoing analysis of the mechanism of pric¢ 
changes is correct it would seem that Professor Fisher’s plan could be 
made to limit the height of the crests of the curve of prices but would 
be nearly or quite inoperative in the intervening sags. For chang; 
the amount of gold in the dollar would merely change the nominal size 
of the structure of credit which could be erected on a given gold re. 
serve. The only time when the lending capacity of the banking systems 
can limit prices is when that capacity is fully utilized or, in other 
words, at the culmination of the prosperous portion of the business 
cycle. At other times there is a reserve of potential bank credit which 
business does not care to use, and so long as this unutilized reserye 
exists its size is quite immaterial. Hence, changing the size of the 
gold dollar will, so long as reserve lending power exists, have no direct 
effect. 

There is, to be sure, a theory that interest rates change with the 
state of reserves and that demand for loans changes with interest rates 
so that the state of business activity is controlled at all times by bank 
reserves. But this gives to interest an altogether exaggerated rile, 
Doubtless the rate of interest is an influence but it is certainly a minor 
one in determining the demand for loans. We know that such demand 
is always very heavy near the culmination of an upswing of prices 
even though interest rates are high, and we know that it is relatively 
small during a period of depression even though rates are then low. 
To expect interest rates to control prices is to rely on a force whose 
strength is entirely inadequate to the work to be performed. The 
same is true, though perhaps in less degree, of the ability of foreign 
trade variations to assist price stabilization under the Fisher plan. 
If, for example, world prices are falling, a reduction in the number of 
grains of gold per dollar will not at the time have any direct effect 
on domestic prices but it will make it necessary to offer more dollars 
for a given amount of foreign goods. The effect of this will be to 
discourage importation and encourage exportation, thus to some ex- 
tent increasing the flow of orders to American producers and checking 
the fall of prices. But our total foreign trade is but a fraction of 
our domestic trade. Furthermore most of our imports and a goodly 
fraction of our exports are things that will continue to move almost 
without regard to price. Such changes as can be brought about in the 
remaining portion of foreign trade are too small a: fraction of the 
nation’s total business to have any great effect on prices. 

The Fisher plan, then, instead of affording as its author intended a 
continuous influence which could be used at all times to correct in- 
cipient departures from the desired price level, seems capable of exert- 
ing that influence effectively at only one point in each industrial cycle. 
It can eliminate the long-time price tides which are due to changes in 
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the relative supply and demand of gold—no mean achievement—but 
it can scarcely eliminate the short-time price surges which accompany 
the industrial cycle. 

These latter can never be controlled, it would seem, by mere juggling 
with the money supply. It is true that an upswing of prices can at 
any time be stopped by preventing further expansion of currency and 
bank credit, but the subsequent fall of prices is not to be prevented by 
any device which fails to provide for the immediate reémployment of 
men thrown out of work, so that demand for commodities and hence 
the flow of orders may continue. There seems, however, no good 
reason except the inertia of custom why this cannot be accomplished 
at any time we seriously attempt it. Apparently it is necessary only 
to vary inversely as the volume of private business, the rate of spending 
on government work and on those public utilities over whose expendi- 
tures government has some measure of control—railways, street rail- 
ways, power companies, and the like. 


S. S. Garrerr. 
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EFFECTS OF FURTHER GOLD IMPORTS ON OUR BANKING 


SITUATION 
Developments during 1922 indicate that the federal reserve banks 
have entered upon a n of evolution. In general terms this 
phase may be describe rent to a more stable volume of 


credit after the period .. rapid contraction which followed the era of 
war-time and post-war expansion. Prior to our entrance into the 
world war the reserve banks were in a quiescent condition, which may 
be considered as the first stage in their development. If expansion, 
largely in the service of government financing during the war, be 
considered the second stage, and the post-war boom period be called 
the third, then the fourth period, that of contraction and liquidation, 
began in May, 1920, and came to an end in the early months of 1922, 
when the present—the fifth—stage of federal reserve development 
begins. This stage is characterized by a relative stability of total 
earning assets, while discounts continued their precipitous decline and 
were replaced in the portfolios of the reserve banks first by United 
States securities and later by acceptances. Whether still another 
stage of development, a business revival accompanied by resumption 
of large-scale borrowings from reserve banks, began in August of 1922, 
or whether the upturn in discounts at that time was due mainly to 
seasonal influences, not obscured as they were the year before by 
continuous liquidation, it is too early to say. The purpose of this 
article is to discuss the course of reserve banking developments in 1922 
with special reference to gold imports and their effect on the credit 
situation. 

During the winter of 1921-22 the reserve banks purchased consider- 
able quantities of government securities, the total of which at the end 
of April rose above the total of discounts. Earning assets, after the 
seasonal drop in January, remained fairly stationary until the seasonal 
rise beginning in the middle of August. The stationary condition of 
earning assets in the face of a constant influx of gold from abroad 
indicates that funds available for use in the market were increasing. 
If it is true that the reserve credit requirements of the market at a 
given time are an amount determined by the general state of business, 
then funds released by the reserve bank through the purchase of securi- 
ties or bills, if not needed by the market, will return to the reserve 
bank through a commensurate reduction in discounts. It is probable, 
for instance, that the continued reduction in discounts during 1922 
was caused in part by the purchase by the reserve banks of government 
securities. To the extent that the funds released by the purchase of 
government securities returned to the banks in liquidation of loans, 
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these purchases had no effect on the credit situation, as they left un- 
changed the volume of federal reserve funds available in the market. 
But in so far as these funds failed to return to the reserve banks and 
were absorbed by the market they were an inf uence for credit expan- 
s10n. : ’ 

If one considers the reservoir « the disposal of member 
and non-member banks as a unit, it becomes zlear that the influx of 
gold from abroad raises the level of available funds in the reservoir 
unless a similar amount is drawn off into the reserve bank. The rise 
in the reservoir may be measured by the difference between the gold 
imported from abroad and the amount of funds withdrawn by the re- 
serve banks through the sale of investments. While it is impossible to 
determine accurately to what extent this has occurred during the past 
year, because there are always numerous temporary factors influencing 
the figures, it would appear that there was some increase in the 
volume of funds in the market, as net gold imports amounted to about 
$238,000,000 and exceeded by about $100,000,000 the reduction in the 
earning assets of the reserve banks. The moderate increase in the 
volume of credit may have merely reflected, or it may have hastened 
the approach of a business revival. It is too early to determine the 
causal relationship of these events. The fact that prices have ad- 
vanced considerably during the year raises the question whether credit 
expansion has proceeded at a more rapid rate than was necessary to 
take care of the country’s business requirements. The evidence of 
the rise in prices is not conclusive, however, because the advances re- 
present chiefly an adjustment of price levels among different groups 
of commodities, together with a reaction from a price reduction of 
unprecedented severity. 

In normal times credit expansion beyond the needs of business would 
bring about its own correctives through the fall of interest rates, the 
withdrawal of foreign funds, the consequent fall in the exchange value 
of the dollar, and finally the exportation of gold to correct the ex- 
change. Even now there are forces in operation to counteract the 
effects of expansion. The Bureau of Labor Statistics index of whole- 
sale prices rose from 148 in January to 154 in October. This rise in our 
price level was not accompanied by a rise of British prices, which have 
remained stationary. This disparity has been reflected in an advance 
in sterling exchange from $4.22 in January to $4.61 in December, or 
from an average discount of 13 per cent to one of 5 per cent. If the 
pound reaches parity, then the gold movement between the United 
States and England may begin to operate along normal lines, i. e¢., 
4 movement of gold will occur whenever the exchange rate will rise above 
or fall below the gold points. In the case of Canada this normal con- 
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dition has been reéstablished and a considerable movement of gold from 
this country to Canada occurred in October. 

But the normal correctives cannot operate effectively so long as 
most of the world is off the gold standard and most of the countries 
are unable to balance their international payments. England has re- 
cently made two $50,000,000 payments on account of interest on her 
war debt. If to these interest payments there should be added pay- 
ments on account of principal, then sterling will decline again and 
resumption of normal gold movements will be deferred for an in- 
definite period. 

There is another corrective that might become operative if the 
United States absorbs large amounts of foreign securities. Such in- 
vestments by Americans are equivalent in effect to imports from the 
debtor countries, and therefore, strengthen the exchange rates on such 
countries and thus lessen the incentive for shipping gold. But with 
conditions as far from normal as they are at present, these tendencies 
would not be sufficiently powerful and would not operate promptly 
enough to check the fiow of gold to the United States. It is probable 
that for several years to come this country will receive substantially 
all the new gold produced, or between $200,000,000 and $300,000,000 
annually. 

The various steps through which gold imports become translated 
into additional credit and the effects of such additions on the general 
credit situation will be described in some detail. 

On November 1, 1922, the combined balance sheet of the twelve 
federal reserve banks was about as follows: 


(In millions of dollars) 


...... 688 Federal reserve notes............. 2,309 
Acceptances ............. kent 260 Other liabilities ................. 919 
Government securities ........... 360 

Total earning assets.......1,208 Total Habilities 5,142 
Other resources ................. 

Total resources ...............- 5,142 


What will happen if another $1,000,000,000 or more of gold is m- 
ported into this country? For the purpose of clarifying the opera- 
tion of separate factors in the situation, let it be assumed that trade 
and industry in this country will remain on a constant level and that 
credit and currency requirements of business will consequently also re- 
main unchanged. Also for the purpose of simplifying the problem, let 
it be assumed that there are only two banks in the United States—the 
federal reserve bank and the member bank, the latter representing the 
entire banking resources of the country. According to the above 
balance sheet the member bank at present is receiving from the reserve 
bank about $1,200,000,000 of credit, partly through discounts and 
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partly through the purchase by the reserve bank of acceptances and 
government securities. For, as above stated, the funds released by the 
reserve bank in payment for these purchases enter the money market 
and relieve the member bank of a commensurate amount of demand 
for funds. 

Consider now the effect of the arrival of a shipment of $100,000,000 
of gold from abroad consigned to the member bank. The member 
bank will deposit this gold with the reserve bank, because the metal 
is of no use to the bank itself, except as an inconvenient form of cash. 
The member bank does not keep any more cash in its vaults than is 
necessary for till money and deposits the rest with the reserve bank, 
where the gold creates a deposit credit available for the reduction of 
the member bank’s indebtedness to the reserve bank or for other pur- 
oses. 
. It is likely that the gold deposited with the reserve bank will be used 
by the member bank to reduce its indebtedness to the reserve bank by 
$100,000,000. If this is done, then the reduction in the member bank’s 
own loans occasioned by the receipt of the gold will be reflected in a 
corresponding decline of its accommodation at the reserve bank, whose 
reserves will be increased by the same amount. Suppose, however, that 
the reserve bank does not wish to have the arrival of gold reduce its 
discount portfolio, on the ground that by the canons of reserve bank- 
ing commercial paper is a preferred asset. The reserve bank may 
accomplish its purpose by selling $100,000,000 of government securi- 
ties. This would result in the withdrawal from the market of $100,- 
000,000 of funds; the member bank would feel this drain and would 
borrow $100,000,000 from the reserve bank to replenish its supply of 
funds, thereby bringing the reserve bank’s discount holdings back to 
their original volume. ‘The consecutive steps in the transaction would 
be: (1) earning assets of the reserve bank will be reduced by $100,- 
000,000 through the liquidation of the member bank’s discounts by the 
payment of gold; (2) earning assets will be decreased by a further 
$100,000,000 through the sale of government securities; and (3) earn- 
ing assets will be increased by $100,000,000 through the subsequent 
borrowing of $100,000,000 by the member bank. The final result 
would be that earning assets of the reserve bank would have declined by 
$100,000,000 and $100,000,000 of investments would be converted into 
discounts, while $100,000,000 of gold would be added to reserves. The 
reserve ratio would be higher.’ 

‘The closeness of the relationship between the different items in the balance sheet 
of reserve bank was first pointed out in an unpublished memorandum prepared 
by Mr. E. L. Smead, Chief of the Division of Bank Operations of the Federal 


Reserve Board, and was discussed in the September, 1922, Federal Reserve Bulletin, 
page 1122. It appears that at times when cash reserves of the reserve banks exceed 
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This method of disposing of new gold can continue until the reserve 
bank’s investments are all converted into discounts, and total earni 
assets are reduced by the full amount of new gold deposited. Further 
additions to gold reserves could be accomplished only in one way, 
namely, through the liquidation by the member bank of its discounts, 
Thus the earning assets of the reserve bank would be gradually re 
duced to nothing. If the course of action of the reserve bank were 
to be as just outlined, then $1,200,000,000 of additional gold would 
wipe out all the earning assets of the reserve bank. 

Disregarding for the moment the effects on the ability of the federal 
reserve bank to pay expenses (although this is an important practical 
consideration even for a semi-public institution, and some method of 
handling it would have to be devised) let us consider the effects on the 
credit situation of gold arrivals after the entire assets of the reserve 
bank have been converted into a solid mass of the yellow metal. The 
reserve bank possesses now nothing but gold against which it has 
deposit and note liabilities. What would happen if still more gold 
arrived? The member bank would have no important object to serve 
in depositing it with the reserve bank, but for convenience it probably 


would continue to take it to the reserve bank. But the member bank D 
would have no way of using the gold within the reserve bank; its a 
reserve deposits would, therefore, be excessive and it would look y 
around for means of profitably employing its funds. Under these s 
conditions the member bank would encourage borrowing at home by 8 
reducing its interest rates, or by granting loans to marginal enter- 
prises, and would invite the flotation of domestic and foreign securi- r 
ties. This would increase the member bank’s deposits and its reserve 0 
requirements. It would also increase the need for currency. So that t 
the excess reserves would be used up in part by withdrawals of notes fi 
and in part by increased reserve requirements. There would, in short, h 
be an abundance of money to be used in developing industry or in V 
speculation at home, or in the financing of foreign enterprises, or in t 
both domestic and foreign credit expansion. it 
It will make little difference in effect whether the gold will come in a 
the amount of federal reserve currency, capital and surplus and reserve deposits ti 
of the banks exceed their earning assets by about the same amount. On the other fi 
hand, when reserve bank currency exceeds reserves, then earning assets exceed 
capital, surplus and reserve deposits, and again by about the same amount. This 
relationship arises from the fact that capital, surplus and deposits represent the ti 
funds placed at the disposal of reserve banks by the member banks; when these I 
funds are not fully invested, i. ¢., are not fully issued in the form of currency, p 
then the difference appears as an excess of cash over notes. On the other hand, if 
the banks utilize their power to issue notes in excess of reserves, this is reflected in a 
a larger total of earning assets than of funds supplied to the reserve banks by their fe 
members. This suggestive analysis brings out the accounting equivalent of the ce 


relationship existing between the credit and currency functions of reserve banks. 
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payment of past loans, for current merchandise, or for the purpose 
of building up a balance to pay for future exports, or even in payment 
of interest or principal of debts due to the United States government. 
The arrival of the gold would in any case reduce the demand for funds 
on the part of the public, or increase the supply of funds at the dis- 
posal of the member bank. This may require further explanation. If 
the gold comes in for the purpose of paying a loan of the member bank, 
the member bank will cancel the loan, deposit the money with the re- 
serve bank, thereby obtain an increased reserve deposit, and will thus 
have more funds at its disposal. If the gold comes direct to a customer 
in payment for goods, he will deposit it with the member bank and the 
subsequent development will be the same as in the first case; and if 
the gold is deposited with the member bank for the purpose of building 
up a balance, the series of consequences will still be the same. If the 
gold will come for the credit of the United States Treasury, the Trea- 
sury will either use the money to meet its current obligations, in which 
case it will deposit it with the federal reserve bank and transfer it to 
its creditors who will redeposit it with the member bank, or it will 
use the money to reduce its outstanding obligations by buying govern- 
ment securities in the market. In either case the Treasury will place 
additional funds at the disposal of the public and of the member bank. 
Thus it would make no difference what immediate circumstances occa- 
sioned the shipping of the gold—the effect of its arrival on our credit 
situation will be the same. 

As will be remembered, the foregoing discussion purposely omits all 
reference to the effect that the arrival of additional gold might have 
on the country’s productive activity. It would seem not unlikely that 
this additional gold would liquidate some frozen loans and relieve the 
financial condition of some manufacturers or producers who were 
heavily in debt to their banks on account of having bad debts abroad. 
With this burden taken off their minds they might turn their attention 
to the expansion of business and to this extent a revival of our own 
industry might take place. This revival would result in a demand for 
additional commercial credit and in the flotation of new issues of securi- 
ties. It would mean more business which would absorb the additional 
funds created by the arrival of the new gold. 

So far it has been assumed that there was one member bank con- 
trolling the entire banking power of the nation, and one reserve bank. 
In reality there are about 10,000 member banks controlling about 60 
per cent of the nation’s banking resources, 20,000 non-member banks, 
and twelve independently managed reserve banks. The fact that data 
for the reserve system alone do not give a complete picture of credit 
conditions in the country is undeniable, yet general tendencies affecting 
the reserve system will be reflected in the entire credit structure. Most 
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of the large banks are member banks and many of them are bankers’ 
banks standing in much the same relation to their numerous corres- 
pondent country banks as the reserve bank stands to its member banks, 
Another connecting link is the federal reserve note which is the only 
elastic element in our currency. A demand for additional currency 
no matter where it originates is inevitably reflected in increased federal 
reserve note circulation and, therefore, affects the condition of federal 
reserve banks and the situation within the reserve system. There js 
little doubt but that when the functioning of the reserve system is 
clearly understood, it will be found that the entire credit reservoir is 
affected by the same forces, and that credit conditions are, broadly 
speaking, the same without and within the reserve system. Non- 
member banks and the general public are exactly on the same footing 
in relation to reserve banks; they can sell acceptances and government 
securities and exchange gold for notes or vice versa. Non-member 
banks and the general public can also deal with member banks on an 
equal footing; they can discount their notes with member banks and 
receive deposit credit or cash. Member banks, in turn, can replenish 
their power to lend to the public or to non-member banks by obtaining 
accommodation from the reserve banks. 

But there are twelve reserve banks and conditions in the twelve dis- 
tricts may and do differ widely. ‘Temporary tendencies which mani- 
fest themselves in an industrial district may not appear in an agri- 
cultural section. This fact is reflected in the differences between con- 
dition statements of the twelve reserve banks. For example, while 
discounts declined between February 1 and October 4& in all the re 
serve banks, the rate of decline varied from 39 per cent in Boston to 
65 per cent in Cleveland, and while total earning assets decreased in 
most of the districts, increases are reported for the New York, Cleve- 
land, St. Louis, and San Francisco districts. On the other hand, 
federal reserve note circulation shows expansion in nine of the twelve 
districts, but the New York, Richmond, and St. Louis districts show 
reduced circulation figures. Differences of this kind reflect variations 
in credit conditions in the several districts, but from the national point 
of view the system is nevertheless a unit. The reservoir of credit con- 
structed by the Federal Reserve act is such that, in the final analysis, 
the entire system responds to the same influences, and in outlining broad 
general tendencies one is justified in treating the twelve reserve banks as 
one. In fact, it is only by considering the combined resources and lia- 
bilities of the twelve banks that one can obtain a correct picture of the 
national situation, as the relations between the twelve reserve banks 
are constantly shifting. 

It may be asked: What would happen if the reserve banks paid out 
gold instead of reserve notes and thereby decreased their supply of 
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gold and their reserve ratio?’ Under present circumstances such a 
course of action can have but little effect on the credit situation. It 
makes no difference to a man whether the $20 bill in his pocket is a 
reserve note or a gold certificate. The cash requirements of the nation 
would be no greater and no less than before. The only difference 
would be that the reserve ratio would be lower and declining, which 
might have some psychological effect on the public mind. Not unless the 
ratio went down to below 50, however, would the decline become a 
matter of real importance, and the ratio cannot fall below 50 at the 
present time without expansion as the substitution of gold for all the 
federal reserve notes in circulation, which is quite inconceivable, would 
still leave enough cash reserves to constitute 47 per cent of deposit 
liabilities. 

To recapitulate: further gold imports will increase the amount of 
loanable funds, and, other things remaining equal, will reduce the 
demand for reserve bank credit on the part of the member banks. Up 
to the saturation point of the reserve-bank sponge gold imports 
can be absorbed and credit expansion delayed. Theoretically this 
point will be reached when additional gold in excess of one billion 
dollars is imported, which would wipe out substantially all of the reserve 
bank’s earning assets. Beyond that point, unless business revival 
caused by other forces takes place, expansion at home or encourage- 
ment of investment of funds abroad or both is inevitable. In practice 
this point will be reached much sooner, as a complete liquidation of the 
earning assets of the twelve reserve banks and even of any one reserve 
bank is not likely. There are many hundreds of member banks in 
each district, and when the point of credit saturation approaches it 
will affect some members sooner than others, just as some reserve dis- 
tricts will feel the condition in advance of other districts. It is at 
that point that further imports of gold may be expected to have a 
tendency toward credit expansion, and toward expansion without bor- 
rowing from the reserve banks and consequently not subject to their 
control. The effect of gold imports in a period of increasing bor- 
rowings from the reserve banks caused by domestic conditions would 
be similar: the gold would add to the credit reservoir new funds not 


lysis, obtained from the reserve banks and would thus make the complex 
road problem of credit control more than ordinarily difficult. 

iks as E. A. GoLpENWEISER. 

d lia- Washington, D. C. 


‘The U. S. Treasury has actually paid out gold certificates, and the total gold in 
circulation, including coin, bullion and certificates, shows an increase of about 
396,000,000 between January 1922 and 1923. 
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REVIEWS AND NEW BOOKS 


General Works, Theory and Its History 


Supply and Demand. By H.D. HenvErson. (New York: Harcourt, 
Brace & Company. 1922. Pp. x, 181.) 

Any book which bears the title “Supply and Demand” and the im- 
print “1922” is noteworthy. This volume, peculiarly enough, appears 
under accredited auspices. It is the first of a series of Cambridge Eco- 
nomic Handbooks, written by “the more distinguished of the younger 
economists,” edited by Mr. J. M. Keynes, and intended to convey 
“some conception of the general principles of thought which economists 
now apply to economic problems.” It is an attempt to get to the reality 
of things economic by way of “the laws” of neo-classical price theory, 

The principal element in the compound is neo-classical price theory. 
There is exhibited in procession an argument that there is order amid 
things economic, a statement of “the laws” of supply and demand, a 
grounding of price theory in the pseudo-ultimates of “marginal utility” 
and “marginal cost of production,” a consideration of the remunera- 
tion of “land,” “risk-bearing and enterprise,” “capital,” and “labor” 
as special cases of “supply and demand,” and other familiar materials 
from a well-stocked arsenal of dialectic. 

In spite of the fact that the argument which constitutes the skeleton 
of the book has been presented a hundred times before and is destined 
to enjoy at least half a dozen more appearances, it has freshness and 
distinction. A captious critic, to be sure, can easily pick flaws in it. 
The statement of the “law,” “When, at the price ruling, demand ex- 
ceeds supply, the price tends to rise,” will not satisfy hard-headed 
theorists with an aversion to looseness of statement. The argument 
that in their purchases individuals are guided by calculations of utility 
receives no support from the case of the “enterprising business man,” 
for he uses a pecuniary, not a utility, calculus. Many theorists will 
insist that the antecedent to supply which is in a place in “symmetry 
with” that of utility to demand is “disutility.” But such flaws as 
these, delightful as their discovery is to the accredited theorist, will not 
worry “the general reader.” In spite of them the argument is articu- 
late, the exposition is competent, and it receives here one of its best- 
written presentations. 

The secondary element in the compound consists of generalized 
facts about the economic order. Tucked away in the larger excursion 
into price theory are many bits of economic realism which are as valu- 
able as they are out of place. The author recognizes the fact of 
inequality in the division of income and notes some of its consequences, 
as, for example, its effect upon the volume of savings. The supply of 
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capital receives a most lucid and objective treatment. It takes full 
account of the importance of corporate savings, notes the ephemeral 
character of the connection between accumulations and the rate of 
interest, and avoids the conclusion that the latter adequately dis- 
burses new wealth into spendings and savings. He assigns to competi- 
tion something less than a necessary réle in economic organization, 
finds a valid function for the trade union in the making of wage rates, 
and has a place for the state in a control of market processes. Such 
examples as these, of which many more might be given, make this 
exceptional in its contact with reality among introductions to economic 
theory. 

It is peculiar that excellence added to excellence should result in con- 
fusion. But the futility of the argument and its failure to convince 
come from the attempt to stretch the older doctrines to clothe modern 
facts. A few typical examples of the effects achieved must suffice. 
Corporate savings are fitted into a theory of capital accumulation 
which runs in terms of “waiting” by being regarded as “involuntary 
savings.” The discussion of wages begins with the determination of 
“a general rate,” despite the author’s skepticism of both local and 
occupational mobility of labor. His admission of differences in income 
as affecting the amounts which purchasers are willing to pay for 
an article makes his “laws,” that “the marginal utility of a commodity 
to anyone diminishes with every increase in the amount he has,” applic- 
able only to individual economy and robs it of market significance. 

Such arguments indicate that the introduction of realism has loosen- 
ed the older system in concept, in argement, in articulate character. 
The older theory which taught that the economic order was an auto- 
matic, self-regulating mechanism which secured from the limited re- 
sources at hand the maximum of utilities was sharp, articulate, and 
uncompromising. Its concepts, assumptions, and dialectic contained 
no waste and no unpurposive material; each definition and each syl- 
logism had its place in a definite scheme of apologetics. The tendency 
of Mr. Henderson’s argument is to rob the older materials of economic 
significance and to make vestiges of them. A marginal utility which 
guides the purchaser but, because of the unequal distribution of wealth, 
is no representation of a feeling magnitude back of a market price is 
not the serviceable marginal utility with which we played in college. 
A rate of wages which represents an adjustment of demand and supply 
through the action of the trade union is not the good old natural rate 
which is the solace of business men and supreme court judges. An 
argument that there is order amid economic phenomena, with a dis- 
claimer of a defense of the existing order, is a weak substitute for the 
magic of old-fashioned competition. 

Our quarrel is not with the conclusions which tend to emerge from 
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Mr. Henderson’s argument, but with his dim perception of them and 
his confused way of stating them in a language and as a part of a 
system of thought to which they do not belong. If it were not for his 
disclaimers we would think that he meant what economists generally 
would have meant twenty years ago, when he says, “The laws of 
supply and demand represent what is socially desirable now or under 
any system.” We will agree with him if he means no more than that 
the use of a pecuniary calculus, a system of prices, and their comple- 
mentary market mechanisms are devices which the community must 
use in attempting to get the most out of its resources. But from 
his language it is here, as in many other places, impossible to tell 
whether his defense is merely of market mechanisms, the whole of the 
existing order, or something more than the first and less than the 
second. 

-' The weakness of the argument is, of course, most manifest in the 
mistaken character and exaggerated emphasis placed upon the “laws” 
of supply and demand. In the days when men’s minds were all agog 
over the wonderful discovery of “law and order” in nature, and the 
raw material of economics was keen heads, crude assumptions, and 
dialectic, it was not strange that men should attempt to discover 
“the natural laws” of the economic order. If the law of supply and 
demand means that where the device of vacillating price is used to 
adjust the production of goods and their use to each other there will 
be some tendency for the two to agree at a price, the believer is 
welcome to all the consolation he can extract from so cosmic a truth. 
But since the result depends upon an appreciation of certain facts by 
many men, their judgments about these facts, and the human actions 
which grow out of the judgments, the links in human psychology are 
too many and too important for a “law” of supply and demand to be 
even remotely akin to those of natural science. Besides, to rest an 
explanation of price in terms of such conglomerates as supply and 
demand is not to state a law; at best it is only to state a problem. 

There are other ways to the reality which Mr. Henderson seeks than 
that of putting up the wine of economic reality in the bottles of meta- 
physical economics. In fact it is an absence of any knowledge, so far 
as this volume bears testimony, of the critical and constructive work 
in economic theory in the last twenty years which makes the book what 
it is. If it bore no date, and the casual references to the war were 
eliminated, economic theorists generally would date it from about 1900 
to 1910. It represents a first attempt to make a speculative system 
square with reality. It is indicative of critical and constructive 
ability of a high order that the author has made such a step for him- 
self. But his work lies so far back of the fighting front of economic 
theory that the book, except as an intellectual curiosity, is without 
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value. Other persons, with minds no keener than his, have turned out 
contributions to a statement of economic theory which are far more 
significant and far more relevant. These will not satisfy Mr. Henderson 
at the present stage of his development. They contain no statements 
of so cosmic a character that they can be printed in italics, much 
less in the black-faced type which he reserves for his “laws.” The mat- 
ters which make them up are much too untidy to meet his demand for 
truth that satisfies a “sense of symmetry.” But they contain enough 
of method, vocabulary, and content to eliminate most of the confusions 
which crowd his volume. 


Watton H. 
Amherst College. 
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Dickinson, Z.C. Economic motives. A study in the psychological founda- 
tions of economic theory, with some reference to other social sciences. 
(Cambridge: Harvard Univ. Press. 1922. Pp. vii, 304. $2.50.) 

Most economists recognize that the problems underlying the concepts 
of want, utility, demand, value, interest, rent, and the like, are essentially 
psychological problems. But these same economists have felt, in the past, 
that the psychologists were too much concerned with metaphysical sub- 
ject-matter to offer economics much aid; and, like Veblen, Parker, and 
their followers, have delved into psychological literature to help them- 
selves. Unfortunately, psychology has been, and still is, very much in 
a state of confusion. Veblen built up his applications largely on the 
basis of speculations of McDougall which are now considered by psychol- 
ogists as very improbable. Parker was chiefly inspired by theories of 
Freud and other psychoanalysts, which, however plausible in certain de- 
tails, are rather generally discredited by truly scientific psychologists. 
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For economic service, therefore, what is urgently needed is just such 
careful evaluation of psychological literature applicable to economics as 
Dr. Dickinson gives us. 

Part I gives an historical résumé of the psychology—or should one say 
psychologies?—underlying theories of political economy from the days 
of the Greeks to the present. Although this portion of the book is wel] 
integrated, one has the feeling that such a lengthy introduction to the 
immediate problem of economic motives is for all but the philosopher or 
historian an approach needlessly academic. Fortunately those who yawn 
over scholarly historic introductions may begin the book with part II 
The Psychological Analysis of Motives, without losing anything vital 
to an understanding of the author’s theme. To an enumeration of the 
chapter topics in part II and part I1I—The newer point of view in 
psychology; Instinct, aptitudes, and appetites in general; The human 
instincts and aptitudes; Emotion, pleasure, and pain; The learning pro- 
cess; Learning, reasoning, and rationality; How new motives may be 
instilled; The present state of economic psychology; Application to eco- 
nomic wants; Utility and cost; Psychology of the valuation process; 
Psychology in saving; and Work—needs only to be added the statement 
that the author brings to his fellow economists such an acquaintance with 
present-day psychology and such a sanity and acuity of judgment in his 
critique as well entitle him to the Wells Prize. 
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Economic History and Geography 


An Introduction to Economic History. By N. S. B. Gras. (New 
York: Harper & Brothers. 1922. Pp. xxiv, 350.) 

In the past, economic historians have devoted the greater part of 
their energies to chronological studies of the industrial, commercial, 
and social development of particular countries. Slight attention has 
been given to the evolution of economic institutions the world over. 
Only of late has the economic historian been attracted to the broader 
field of comparative analysis and interpretation. 

Professor Gras in his Introduction to Economic History consistently 
avoids the well-beaten trails followed by scores of economic historians, 
and attempts, with marked success, to apply the comparative method 
to his investigation. This fact alone would give Professor Gras’ work 
real distinction. 

In his preface the author states: ‘Without in any sense being a 
theoretical exposition of history, the present book has nevertheless a 
purely economic warp, with a woof as varied as the culture of pro- 
gressive man.” If for no other reason than the force of human in- 
quisitiveness, the student of economic history is led to extend his inquiry 
into fields which may at first appear to be but distantly related to 
economic history. In an interesting and instructive manner Professor 
Gras accomplishes this task of weaving into his account of the five 
stages in economic development an estimate of the general cultural 
attainments of man. 

The volume is divided into six chapters. Chapter 1 describes the 
collectional economy, the first stage in economic development, referred 
to by some writers as the period of direct appropriation or the hunting 
and fishing stage (this latter phrase inadequately expresses the real 
characteristics of this primitive economy). Professor Gras calls atten- 
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tion to two types of collectors, the lower and the higher collectors, 


“The lower collectors...... were the more primitive. They hunted jn 
smaller groups, used cruder weapons, killed smaller game and were 
less skilled in battle...... Accordingly, they did not possess as good 


food or as good skins for clothing or tents as did the higher collectors, 
Scone an aes Although both the higher and the lower were collectors of ani- 
mals and vegetables, only the higher would develop into the next 

of civilization, the cultural nomadic” (pp. 18-19). Chapter 2 is de 
voted to a discussion of this stage (the cultural nomadic economy), 
which is characterized by animal culture or plant culture or both. 
Until quite recently it was assumed that the former universally pre 
ceded the latter. However, recent investigations have shown that in 
some cases the collectional economy was followed immediately by the 
cultivation of crops. In a note Professor Gras writes: “The view 
taken here allows for both theories, stressing not the precedence of 
animal culture or of plant culture, but the fact of a culture of some 
kind combined with movement from place to place” (p. 45). The care 
with which the author has here selected and interpreted his evidence 
is characteristic of his work throughout the entire volume. 

The settled village economy, the third stage in economic evolution, 
is described in chapter 3. Concerning this stage the author writes: 
“It is only when residence in one spot is continuous from season to 
season, and is ostensibly permanent from year to year, when no change 
is contemplated, or is part of the regular order of events, that a people 
may be thought of as really settled, as having entered the stage of 
‘settled village economy’” (p. 49). Obviously, progress in civilization 
depends to a large extent upon permanent residence. Inadequate as 
the organization of trade and industry may have been in this period 
of man’s existence, an interchange of goods between producers and con- 
sumers nevertheless occurred. 

Town economy (discussed in chapter 4), the fourth stage in economic 
development, was born when the trader became an independent factor 
in the economic organization of the community. The retail store came 
into existence and the market, which under the settled village economy 
held a position of paramount importance, lost its grip on the trade 
life of the community. The town possessing certain economic advan- 
tages finally sought to extend its trade activity beyond its narrow con- 
fines and in many instances became the dominant force in the surround- 
ing territory. Thus, slowly, some towns assumed leadership over 
wider and wider areas. 

The metropolitan economy, the last stage in economic development, 
then emerged. Professor Gras’ definition of a metropolis is most sig- 
nificant: “Mere agglomeration of individuals, important as that is, 
does not constitute a metropolis in the sense used in this book. What 
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counts most is commercial dominance over a wide area (p. 184)...... 
We may think of metropolitan economy as an organization of people 
having a large city as nucleus, just as town economy had a town as its 
center. Or we may put it this way, metropolitan economy is the organ- 
ization of producers and consumers mutually dependent for goods and 
services, Wherein their wants are supplied by a system of exchange 
concentrated in a large city which is the focus of local trade and the 
center through which normal economic relations with the outside are 
established and maintained” (p. 186). Metropolitan development is 
divided by the author into four stages: the organization of the market, 
industrial development, development of transportation, and develop- 
ment of financial organization. Not until the fourth stage has been 
reached can it be said that the metropolis has gained its full growth. 
To quote the words of the author: “We may visualize the fully de- 
veloped metropolis very crudely in this way. The retail section is the 
survival (and extension) of the trade of town economy. The whole 
sale district represents the first phase of metropolitan economy. The 
industrial suburb is all that the metropolis has (ultimately) to show 
of the second phase of its development. The great terminals for rail- 
roads and steamships are the generally ugly memorials of the third 
phase. And the financial district stands for the fourth phase” 
(p. 269). The two chapters describing the metropolitan economy 
(occupying nearly one half of the entire volume, altogether 160 pages) 
are almost entirely devoted to a discussion of the growth of metropol- 
itan centers in England and the United States, although some illus- 
trations are taken from other countries as well. 

While today intra-metropolitan ties are of vast importance, the 
existing inter-metropolitan relations are in many cases equally binding. 
Metropolitan “spider webs” dot the whole world, some inextricably 
interwoven, others less so. That metropolitan economy is the dominant 
note in our present economic organization cannot be denied. Professor 
Gras is the first to present an adequate analysis of the development 
and functioning of this economy. 

Some exceedingly interesting observations could be made respecting 
the decay of metropolitan centers as a consequence of the changes 
wrought by the Great War. Some of the populous cities of Europe, 
formerly the centers of important metropolitan areas, have been iso- 
lated from their spheres of influence. Their present impotency is 
indeed a tragic reminder of the dependence of the metropolis upon an 
extended Hinterland. 

The value of Professor Gras’ book, it should be pointed out in con- 
clusion, has been greatly enhanced by questions, references and notes 
which are found at the end of each chapter. Suggestions for further 
study, a detailed table of contents, marginal notes on each page and 
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numerous maps and diagrams are likewise commendable features of the 
volume. 
Fiver, 
University of Californsa. 


Principles of Human Geography. By Ex.iswortu Huntineton and 
Sumner W. Cusninc. Second edition, with maps, diagrams, 
illustrations, index. (New York: John Wiley & Sons. London: 
Chapman & Hall, Ltd. 1922. Pp. xiv, 430. $3.50.) 

This is one of a very few textbooks of geography wherein the avowed 
purpose is to emphasize the principles which are fundamental to the sub- 
ject. The purpose is, on the whole, well carried out in that the book 
presents in its first chapter an admirable summary of the problem and 
follows it with chapters that show close connection with its main theme, 
“the great principles of geography in its human aspects.” 

The table of contents indicates that the book is divided into 8 
principal parts, with a total of 22 chapters. In reality, however, 
as the reviewer sees it, the work is on a threefold basis: (1) man in his 
physical environment; (2) man in his plant and animal environment; 
and (3) man in his human environment. The fundamentals of the 
physical environment are stated as being location, land forms, water 
bodies, soil and minerals, and climate. Each of these fundamentals is 
treated from the standpoint of the effects it produces, i. ¢., their influ- 
ences on human development, rather than from the physiographer’s 
point of view. Inasmuch as this part of the work constitutes the 
essential framework of the whole, the space devoted to it, nearly 
two thirds of the whole, is fully justified. The remainder of the book 
is given largely to a discussion of the climatic influences affecting 
kinds and distribution of plant and animal life and a serious attempt to 
evaluate their relations to human activities. The last two chapters 
deal with political geography and do not appear to correlate very 
closely with what has preceded them. 

Viewed as a whole the book is a very commendable contribution 
to geographic science. The authors have given a sufficient number of 
specific illustrations to make clear their statements of principles with- 
out giving the burdensome details that characterize some contempor- 
aneous works. The language is concise and clear, and interest is 
easily sustained. The emphasis given climatic influences reflects the 
well-known views of the senior author, and although not in all cases 
convincing, certainly serves to stimulate thoughtful discussion. 

Critical reading of the text such as is implied in its use for classroom 
purposes reveals some fundamental weaknesses which it is hoped that 
later revisions may correct. Among them may be mentioned: 

1. The too prevalent tendency to fail to distinguish between theory 
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and fact. This is conspicuously illustrated in chapter 3 wherein is 
involved an extended discussion of the relation of the tetrahedral form 
of the earth to the distribution of the great mountain systems and 
to the forms of continents. The same may also be said of chapter 20, 
where the authors emphasize the relation of past climatic cycles to the 
political and economic movements of Persia, Mesopotamia, Greece, and 
Rome. The evidence submitted hardly warrants the sweeping state- 
ments made. 

2. The text states the main outline concisely and forcefully in its 
first chapter but does not in its succeeding portions make clear the 
relation to this main outline. Very skilful teaching is necessary in 
order to avoid having students led into a feeling of scattered mental 
effort and consequent lack of concentration upon the “principles” 
that are supposed to be emphasized. The relation of the discussion 
given in the last chapters-to the principles given in the first is too 
vague to be convincing. 

3. The tendency to indulge in some more or less fantastic notions 
of conservation of natural resources is perhaps amusing rather than 
harmful. For example, the suggestion is made (p. 199) that the 
country (by inference, the government) “should take steps to prevent 
the consumption of oil where ‘other’ substitutes are available, such 
as coal on warships, hydro-electric power on railroads, and alcohol 
in automobiles.” The discussion mentioned is at best very remotely 
geographic and completely ignores even the fundamentals of economics. 
The conservation of coal is likewise inadequately treated. It suggests 
the introduction of more or less arbitrary methods of increasing the 
eficiency of the use of coal, but fails to add that such changes as the 
building of superpower plants, use of coal gas or other products in 
internal combustion engines, and the “placing of concrete pillars instead 
of coal pillars in coal mines” will come only when it will pay to use them. 
Economic influences on conservation problems must be recognized if 
soundness of view is the goal sought. 

4. Criticism may also be made of numerous statements given, with- 
out warrant, as facts. As examples may be cited: “Coal mining is 
one of the most unhealthful and dangerous occupations. The presence 
of coal dust and “fire damp” in coal mines impairs the miners’ health 
by constantly obliging them to breathe polluted air.” No mention 
is made of the fact that in the large majority of mines ventilation is so 
well provided that the air is neither damp, dusty, nor foul. In the 
petroleum discussion mention is made of shale as a source of fuel oil in 
the future but states that “we know of no good substitute” for petro- 
leum lubricants. As a matter of fact the prospects of obtaining shale- 
oil lubricants are about as promising as for shale fuel-oil. It is also 
stated (p. 201) that the Standard Oil Companies have acquired 85 to 
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90 per cent of all the oil business in the United States. This figure is 
beyond question much too high. 

The authors evidently are not farmers nor very familiar with farm 
practices. The statements made (p. 159) in regard to decline in values 
of farm lands in the Central and Western states as a result of depletion 
of soil fertility are not warranted by the facts. In the first place, in 
the so-called Central and Western states west of the Mississippi com- 
mercial fertilizers are not yet used to any appreciable extent nor js 
there any prospect of an extensive use of them in the near future. 
And, in the second place, there has not been any decline in farm values 
except as a reaction from a “boom” period—an economic cause, not 
geographic. Land is now higher than at any previous period with 
the exception of the peak prices of 1919 and 1920. 

The criticisms above mentioned are, however, based on the applica- 
tions of the principles of geography as given by Huntington and 
Cushing, and not on the principles themselves. Therein lies the reason 
why the reviewer feels that the book has high merit. It is an admirable 
presentation of geographic principles and that, in our judgment, the 
authors failed to apply them carefully and discriminately in many 
cases may be accounted for in that the field is broad and the oppor- 
tunity for over-zealous opinion to crowd into the realm of fact is great. 


N. A. Benerson. 
University of Nebraska. 


NEW BOOKS 


Aarest1, O. R. David Lubin; a study in practical idealism. (Boston: 
Little, Brown. 1922. Pp. 872. $3.50.) 


Arnett, A.M. The Populist movement in Georgia. A view of the “agra- 
rian crusade” in the light of solid-south politics. Columbia University 
studies in history, economics, and public law, vol. CIV, no. 1. (New 
York: Longmans, Green. 1922. Pp. 239.) 


Beer,G.L. The origins of the British Colonial system, 1578-1660. (New 
York: Macmillan. 1922. Pp. viii, 438. $3.) 


Bogart, E. L. An economic history of the United States. Third edition, 
revised and enlarged. (New York: Longmans, Green & Co., 1922. Pp. 
xiv, 598. $2.) 

Though revision of any economic text is desirable after a lapse of ten 
years, it was not this fact but the revolutionary changes wrought by the 
Great War that made revision seem to Dr. Bogart imperative. Herein he 
differs from those economists who omit much discussion of the war period 
and its far-reaching influences on the ground that it will be some time 
before the effects of the war are stabilized enough to be appraised satis- 
factorily. This revision has evidently not been merely a mechanical 
matter requiring chiefly scissors and paste, but a thorough rewriting. 
By omitting here and combining there, Professor Bogart has made room 
for more than one hundred extra pages and yet has turned out a smaller- 
sized book. The four original parts are much the same, except for the 
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absence of an introduction and the insertion of new chapters on the 
mining industries; moreover, there is a rearrangement and renaming of 
certain chapters dealing with the Revolutionary period. The most no- 
ticeable new feature is the additional part V, entitled “Expansion as a 
world power,” and consisting of nine new chapters which trace develop- 
ment along the several great economic lines from 1900 to the present. 
There are almost as many illustrations as before and four or five new 
maps. The extensive bibliography found in the earlier book has been 
dropped from this. 
Ame via C. Forp. 


Brasot, B. L. The balance sheet of sovietism. (New York: Duffield. 1922. 
Pp. ix, 272. $2.) 


Burxtey, M. E. Bibliographical survey of contemporary sources. New 
Series, Economic and social history of the World War (British Series), 
published on behalf of the Carnegie Endowment for International Peace. 
(New York: Oxford Univ. Press. 1922. Pp. xvii, 631.) 

A substantial bibliographical list covering publications to the end of 
1920. A special effort has been made to include all “Parliamentary” 
and “Official” publications, but in addition there are references to pamph- 
lets, reports of societies, and articles in about 35 different periodicals. 
Only a few foreign books are included. The entries are grouped by 
subjects and at the end is a very full index of subjects and authors. 


Catvert, H. The wealth and welfare of the Punjab. (Lahore, India: 
Civil and Military Gazette Press. 1922. Pp. xvii, 224.) 


Cuasz, L. A. Michigan. Rural state and province series, edited by L. H. 
Bamey, (New York: Macmillan. 1922. Pp. xi, 492.) 


Cresson, W. P. The Holy Alliance. The European background of the 
Monroe Doctrine. Publications of the Carnegie Endowment for Inter- 
national Peace, Division of International Law. (New York: Oxford 
Univ. Press. 1922. Pp. vi, 147. $1.50.) 


Dawson, R. M. The principle of official independence. With particular 
reference to the political history of Canada. Introduction by Granam 
Wattas. Studies in economics and political science. (London: King. 
1922. Pp. xv, 268. 10s. 6d.) 


Day, C. A history of commerce. Revised and enlarged. (New York: 
Longmans, Green. 1922. Pp. 676. $2.50.) 


Davet, M. Le renaissance économique de l’Allemagne. With a preface 
by M. Sevpoux. (Paris: Presse Universitaire. 1922. Pp. 171.) 


Dorscu, A. Die Wirtschaftsentwicklung der Karolingerzeit vornehmlich 
in Deutschland. Part II. With index for both parts. Second revised 
and enlarged edition. (Weimar: Hermann Béhlaus Nachfolger. 1922. 
Pp. 439. 200 M.) 


Euuorrt, L. E. Chile, today and tomorrow. (New York: Macmillan. 
1922. Pp. x, 845. $5.) 


von Encetn, O. D. Inheriting the earth, or the geographical factor in 
— development. (New York: Macmillan. 1922. Pp. xvi, 379. 
2.) 


Place is “the essential and significant basis of all human association.” 
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In this statement of the author’s thesis, the indefinite article would have 
been more appropriate. There are many bases and we have no means of 
measuring and comparing their essentiality, while significance is a matter 
of what we choose to be interested in. To the author, who is a geo- 
grapher, place is the interesting aspect of human life. From this point 
of view he considers a wide range of facts and problems, historical, 
political, and economic. His casual opinions on some great questions 
may or may not strike the reader as wise, but when Professor von Engeln 
enters into geographical details he becomes more convincing. He insists 
on the possession of place as a fundamental bond of nationality. The 
relations between civilized nations in the common effort to utilize their 
natural resources are then considered by him and a coéperative ideal 
is set forth for “inheriting the earth.’ The two chapters on the “con- 
quest of the tropics” with which the book concludes are so suggestive 
that they may be especially recommended to the economist. 


G. A. K. 


Forpv, H. My life and work. Written in collaboration with Samug1 
Crowtner. (Garden City, N. Y.: Doubleday, Page. 1922. $8.50.) 


Hasse, A. R. Index to economic material in the documents of the states 
of the United States. Pennsylvania, part III, rainfall to Z. (Washington: 
Carnegie Institute of Washington. 1922. Pp. 230. $4.25.) 


Heuer, A. A. Industrial revival in soviet Russia. (New York: Thomas 
Seltzer. 1922. Pp. xi, 224. $1.50.) 


Hoscuititer, M. Une enguéte en Allemagne. Third edition. (Paris: 
Felix Alcan. 1922. Pp. xxi, 183.) 


Jenxinson, H. A manual of archive administration including the problems 
of war archives and archive making. New Series, Economic and social 
history of the World War (British Series), published on behalf of the 
Carnegie Endowment for International Peace. (New York: Oxford 
Univ. Press. 1922. Pp. xviii, 243.) 


Jounsen, J. E., compiler. China and Japan: a study outline. The refer- 
ence shelf, vol. I, no. 2. (New York: H. W. Wilson Co. 1922. Pp. 
51. 75c.) 


Levermore, C. H. League of Nations, second year book: January 1, 1921- 
February 6, 1922. (Brooklyn, N. Y.: Brooklyn Daily Eagle. 1922. 
Pp. 423. $1.50.) 

The term “League of Nations’ is broadly interpreted to cover the 
Supreme Council, the Washington Conference, the Pan American Union 
as well as the League of Nations at Geneva. For what is said about the 
last named, authority is derived from its official publications. 


Maeneé E. Bourgeois et financiers du XV IIe siécle. La joyeuse jeunesse 
de Tallemant des Réauz, d’aprés des documents inédits. (Paris: Emile- 
Paul. 1921. 7.50 fr.) 

Mastorr, S. S. Russia after four years of revolution. (London: King. 
1922. Pp. 237. 5s. 6d.) 


Mitsutin, W. P. Die Organisation der V olkswirtschaft in Sowjetrussland. 
(Berlin: A. Seehof & Co. 1921. Pp. 47.) 
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pv Pont, B. G. E. I. du Pont de Nemours and Company: a history 
1802-1902. (Boston: Houghton Mifflin Co. 1920. Pp. 196. $2.) 
Of interest not only as a history of various members of the du Pont 
family, but also as source material dealing with the establishment of an 
important industry and the early growth of a capitalistic enterprise. 


Remer, C. F. Readings in economics for China. Selected materials with 
explanatory introductions. (Shanghai, China: Commercial Press, Ltd. 
1922. Pp. x, 685.) 

A Chinese student has generally been compelled to approach the study 
of economics with the guidance only of books designed for use in other 
countries and offering him only facts so foreign to his experience as to 
be largely unintelligible, and thus of limited value in interpreting the 
life of his own country. The present collection illustrates the range of 
topics usual in introductory courses in economics by means of well-select- 
ed articles or chapters dealing chiefly with the phenomena of Chinese life, 
with a judicious resort, also, to foreign (chiefly American) writers for 
exhibiting contrasts between the two civilizations, and for the exposition 
of principles having a general applicability. The book is calculated to 
be of service also to non-Chinese students of China. 

A. P. W. 


Ruoves, J. F. The McKinley and Roosevelt administrations, 1897-1909. 
(New York: Macmillan. 1922. $4.) 


Serine, M. Die Krisis der Weltwirtschaft und die auswartige Wirtschafts- 
politik. (Jena: Fischer. 1922. Pp. 24. 15 M.) 


Snetter, Z. W. LEconomische en sociale denkbeelden in Nederland in den 
aanvang der negentiende eeuw (1814-1830). (Haarlem: Tjeenk Willink. 
1922. 0.60 fl.) 


Stopparp, L. The revolt against civilization. (New York: Scribner’s. 
1922, Pp. 275. $2.50.) 


Tansitt, C. C. The Canadian Reciprocity treaty of 1854. Johns Hop- 
kins University studies in historical and political science, series XL, no. 2. 
(Baltimore: Johns Hopkins Press. 1922. Pp. 96.) 


Turatis, Z. A. The geography of Pennsylvania. (New York; Macmillan. 
1922. Pp. 110.) 


Tirron1, T. Modern Italy; its intellectual, cultural and financial aspects. 
Publications of the Institute of Politics, Williams College, Williamstown, 
Mass. (New York: Macmillan. 1922. Pp. v, 235. $2.) 


Warsnaw, J. The new Latin America. (New York: Thomas Y. Crowell 
Co. 1922. Pp. 415. $3.00.) 

The chief aim has been “to present a faithful picture of progressive 
Latin America, the Latin America of today.” The treatment covers a 
wide variety of topics, political, social and commercial. Conditions in 
every country in Latin America, from Mexico to Southern Argentine 
(except the Guianas), are discussed. As a storehouse of interesting 
facts about present conditions in Latin America and recent progress, the 
book is valuable. It was written during Latin America’s great war- 
time and after-war prosperity, and while enthusiasm in the United 
States for Latin-American trade was at its height. The book stresses 
Latin America’s recent progress and is extremely optimistic over her 
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future. The virtues of the Latin-American people, which the author 
rightfully believes are many, are strongly praised, and the vices are 
for the most part either ignored or excused. 

In his judgments the author makes little discrimination among the 
peoples of the different Latin-American countries. To the reviewer, who 
has just spent seven months in South America during its period of after- 
war depression, the book appears unduly optimistic, at least so far as 
the immediate future is concerned; and extensive traveling among the 
widely different conditions found in different South American republics 
makes the reviewer doubtful about the value of broad generalizations 
concerning Latin America as a whole. Conditions in the nearby states 
of Uruguay and Paraguay, for example, are about as different as day 
and night. Tropical South America and temperate South America have 
something in common, but the contrasts are more important than the 
similarities. 

E. W. Kemmerer. 


Weser,G. A. The Weather Bureau: its history, activities and organization. 
Institute for government Research, Service monographs, no. 9. (New 
York: Appleton. 1922. Pp. xii, 87.) 


La débacle des Soviets et la restauration économique de la Russie. (Paris: 
5 Place du Palais-Bourbon. 1922. Pp. xxxi, 208.) 


Encyclopaedia Britannica. Twelfth edition: three new vols. (XXX- 
XXXII). (New York: Encyclopaedia Britannica Corp., 342 Madison 
Ave. 1922. Pp. 3371. $31.50.) 


The financial reconstruction of Austria. Supplement to the Monthly Sum- 
mary, October, 1922. (Geneva: League of Nations, Information Sec- 
tion. 1922. Pp. 31.) 


Hammond’s business atlas of economic geography. (New York: C. S. 
Hammond & Co. 1921. Pp. 96. $1.) 


Los Angeles today, April, 1922. (Los Angeles: Los Angeles Chamber of 
Commerce. 1922. Pp. 32.) 


Manchuria, land of opportunities. (New York: South Manchuria Railway. 
1922. Pp. ix, 113.) 

A report of the development of Manchuria since the close of the Russo- 
Japanese War, “set forth in facts and figures with a careful avoidance 
of debatable questions of international politics.” Contains many illus- 
trations, diagrams, and a map. 


Michigan bibliography. A partial catalogue of books, maps, manuscripts 
miscellaneous materials relating to the resources, development and his- 
tory of Michigan from earliest times to July 1, 1917; together with 
citation of libraries in which the materials may be consulted, and a 
complete analytic index by subject and author. Prepared by F. B. 
Srreeter for the Michigan Historical Commission. Two vols. (Lans- 
ing, Mich.: Historical Commission. 1921.) 


Moral and material progress and condition of India: statement for 1921. 
(London: H. M.’s Stationery Office. 1922. 2s. 6d.) 


Report on the economic conditions in South Africa, July, 1922. (London: 
H. M.’s Stationery Office. 1922. Is. 6d.) 
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Report on economic and commercial situation of Austria, to July, 1922. 
(London: H. M.’s Stationery Office. 1922. 1s. 6d.) 

Rubber situation in British Colonies and Protectorates. Supplementary 
report of Conimittee. (London: H. M.’s Stationery Office. 1922. 3d.) 
‘ycial and labour conditions in Sweden. Reprinted from the Swedish Year- 
Book, 1922. (Uppsala: Almquist & Wiksells Boktryckeri. 1922. Pp. 
26. 25 ore.) 


Agriculture, Mining, Forestry and Fisheries 


The Economic Aspects of Geology. By C. K. Lerru. (New York: 
Henry Holt & Co. 1921. Pp. xii, 457.) 

This work, by the chairman of the Committee on Domestic and 
Foreign Mining Policy of the Mining and Metallurgical Society of 
America, and mineral adviser to the Shipping and War Industries 
Board, recently associated with the taxation boards of Wisconsin and 
Michigan, and the Paris commission to negotiate peace, deserves the 
attention of every economist. More and more is it realized that labor 
has exchangeable value only when its fruits are in material form, that 
its value largely depends on the material upon which it is employed or 
which is employed to aid it, and that modern civilization depends on a 
supply of materials that it has hardly known. How many realize how 
essential platinum is? 

The form of the book is that of lectures, and some of the advice to 
young geologists in chapters 1 and 22, economists can pass over 
lightly. Chapters 1 to 3 give a brief general account of geologic fact 
and theory, especially as affecting the subject-matter, that will help 
one who has had no geological training to understand the rest of the 
book. Chapter 4 gives a general outline of the importance, the size, 
and the increasing rate of production of mineral substances as a whole. 
Throughout, the author avoids tables of statistics, and gives merely 
significant figures to illustrate, rather than to prove, his points. It 
is then a book to suggest and to inspire thought rather than to be used 
for reference, or as an arsenal for argument. This the author clearly 
states on page 11. One at times wishes he had used a few more figures. 
The concentration of production in spots, the accelerated rate of pro- 
duction, the vast experiment in tapping the forces and materials of 
nature, the enormous capital value of the whole ($150,000,000,000, the 
figure is blurred in my copy on the bottom line of p. 64), and the 
possible Frankenstein nature of the genius thus raised are brought out. 

Then follows a detailed consideration of substances taken up in the 
philosophic order of their economic or imperative necessity to man, 
water (he neglects the value of pure air), fertilizers, and food sources, 
energy resources, the metals used in iron and steel, copper, lead and 
zinc, gold, silver and platinum, miscellaneous, metallic and non-metallic 
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minerals. He thus proceeds from the important and abundant to the 
unimportant and not abundant. Salt comes relatively late. The re- 
viewer brings it in earlier. Salt taxes are necessity taxes. Under 
each title are given first the economic features, to wit, the uses, the 
important features that affect these uses, the main range of demand 
and the main fields of supply. ‘Then under geologic features he de- 
scribes the source. Here he puts concisely what is generally accepted 
as to their form and origin, and, with almost uncanny fairness and 
accuracy, states the divergence when there are diverse views as to their 
geological origin or occurence. This is very well done. To the geo- 
logical student it would hay. been of more value if references to a 
good authority representing opposing views, or giving a bibliography, 
had been added. But the economist will find it valuable as it is, for 
questionable views are almost always stated as such. 

In fact the author is very guarded in stating his own opinion, and is 
remarkably clever at times in making a statement that covers somewhat 
differing viewpoints. One might imagine an effect of the Hotel de 
Crillon atmosphere. 

Chapter 14 discusses various methods of exploration and develop- 
ment, calls attention (p. 325) to the tendency of profits to fall off with 
depth, and to the fact that in exploration on a large scale, like that 
of the United States Steel Corporation, “on the average it may be 
predicted for any district in an exploration of sufficient magnitude, 
how much iron ore is likely to be cut in vertical or horizontal dimen- 
sions,” e. g., 13 per cent of the Mesabi Range productive formation. 
The calculations on page 326 are well worth following to see some of the 
factors that determine exploration, and the expenditure of the steel 
companies needed to keep up their ore output. But just what he 
means by ore in this connection is not made quite plain, and as he 
elsewhere remarks, and as he and the reviewer both know, what was 
not ore thirty years ago is ore now. 

In valuation (p. 332) he uses the method which is the common one, 
and the one used by Hoover, of assuming a certain rate of interest 
on the money to be earned and an additional amount of money over and 
above, which safely invested at a lower rate will return the capital 
invested when depletion of the natural resource is complete. But this 
is practically never done and it seems to the reviewer not only simpler 
but theoretically sounder to add the present worth of the payments to 
be expected from a mine, each discounted to the present by the interest 
rate which ought to be expected, or is actually earned, by money in- 
vested in the industry in question. 

The next three chapters, 15, 16, 17, on the valuation and taxation 
of mineral resources, laws relat 


ing to mineral resources and. their 
conservation, are well worth careful reading, just to bring to the mind 
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considerations which are often overlooked. Here the experience of 
the writer serves the reader, and the fair and broad-minded way in 
which he states conflicting views. 

Once in a while indeed the author does indulge in a positive state- 
ment, e. g., “The most effective conservation measures yet in effect 
are the ones dictated by self-interest and instituted by private initia- 
tive.” To illustrate this he gives a remarkable summary of the methods 
which have been used and proposed for the conservation of coal, point- 
ing out those that are practical, those merely theoretical, and those 
which will probably not work well, concluding that the “most obviously 
helpful step possible to the government in the immediate future is to 
permit codperative arrangements—properly regulated by the govern- 
ment” (p. 363). 

In chapter 18 he passes to international aspects of mineral resources, 
pointing out how resources important to civilization may come from 
one or a few sources, and how therefore there is great chance of fric- 
tion, and great need and possibility of international codperation, the 
situation being much as though Pennsylvania could lay an export tax on 
anthracite, or suddenly prohibit it altogether. He also discusses the 
position of the United States in regard to supplies of various ma- 
terials, and gives references to books on the same topic. Chapter 19 
is a brief one, that might have been greatly expanded, showing the 
importance of geology in the recent war. Chapter 20 gives a few 
illustrations in the field much more extensively covered in Ries’ Engi- 
neering Geology of the importance of geological considerations in engi- 
neering construction, and chapter 21 closes with good advice. 

Comparing this book with allied books: Spurr’s Political and Com- 
mercial Geology is much fuller in statistical tables. Smith’s Strategy 
of Minerals is a smaller book and more concerned with international 
relations. Ries’ Economic Geology has a wealth of illustrations, small 
maps, etc., which this book lacks. Any one interested in resource 
administration and conservation would do well also to compare these 
studies with Pogue’s studies for the Smithsonian Institution. The 
Atlas of Commercial Geology, issued by the United States Geological 
Survey, would be a good companion at hand, for this book is less 
illustrated but more readable than many. Careful reading and di- 
gestion of Leith’s book by leaders of economic thought should lead to 
an increase of that economic entropy which should be the goal of 
economic life, as an increase in dynamic entropy is the goal of the 
physical universe. 

AuFRrep C. Lane. 

Tufts College. 
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The Economics of Tenancy Law and Estate Management, Being a 
Course of Public Lectures Delivered in the University of Allaha- 
bad, February to April, 1921. By H. Stran.ey Jevons. Bulletin 
No. 17. (Allahabad, India: The University, Economics Dept. 
1921. Pp. 114.) 

The author, H. Stanley Jevons, is the son of the late William Stanley 
Jevons, who occupies so distinguished a position in the history of 
economic thought. ‘The present work has a significance which is more 
or less disguised by the rather cheap appearance of this bulletin in 
pamphlet form. The treatise is one which no one who is interested 
in land economics can afford to neglect, especially if he is interested 
in agricultural land. Professor Jevons describes the tenancy in India 
as it actually is and describes changes in tenancy and land tenure 
which are demanded by the situation in India. He holds that with 
satisfactory land policies the agricultural product of India would be 
multiplied by two and perhaps by three and the whole standard of life 
of the Indian population raised correspondingly. The following is a 
quotation: 


Agricultural experts are unanimously of opinion that the average yield 
of produce per acre in India could be doubled, and in many parts even 
trebled; and the effects of this in providing cheaper food and cheaper 
clothing for the whole population, and in setting free labor for the manu- 
facture of machinery and luxuries, would be almost beyond the imagination. 
The result would be the raising of the standard of living to that of a 
European country. It is essential, therefore, that the tenancy policy should 
aim at increasing the gross produce of the soil to the utmost. 

There has been a good deal of discussion as to whether the aim in 
agricultural production should be the maximum per acre of land or 
the maximum per capita. In India Professor Jevons thinks that the 
welfare of the Indian people demands that stress should be laid upon 
the “greatest yield per acre of every crop according to the locality 
which it suits best.” 

What will especially interest the American student of agricultural 
economics is the position that Jevons takes with respect to tenancy 
and large land holdings. The welfare of India, according to this 
author, demands large land holdings and good tenancy. The mea- 
sures he recommends are those which would make of land ownership a 
profession so that the landholder should take the leadership in improve- 
ment and help to make tenancy desirable for the tenant and for India. 
The land policies which Professor Jevons advocates are based upon 
Indian conditions where the great masses of population are illiterate 
as well as very poor. While the conditions are very different in the 
United States, there is much that is suggestive in this work by Pro- 
fessor Jevons for those who are working on the subject of American 
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land policies. We see very rash opinions expressed in regard to ten- 
ancy in the United States; and it is well for those who are attempting 
to guide us in our future land policies to make comparative studies 
of tenancy in different parts of the world and the various systems of 
land ownership, in order that safe conclusions may be reached. 
R. T. Exy. 
University of Wisconsin. 
NEW BOOKS 


Brooks, A. H. and others. Mineral resources of Alaska, report on progress 
of investigations in 1920. U.S. Geological Survey, bull. 722. (Wash- 
ington: Supt. Docs. 1922. Pp. 266.) 

Burritt, M. C. The county agent and the farm bureau. (New York: 
Harcourt, Brace & Co. 1922. Pp. xvi, 269. $1.50.) 

Capper, A. The agricultural bloc. (New York: Harcourt, Brace & Co. 
1922. Pp. vii, 171.) 

Coptanp, D. B. Wheat production in New Zealand. (Melbourne and 
London: Whitcomb & Tombs, Ltd. 1922. Pp. xviii, 311.) 

The early part of this book deals with the consumption and production 
of the world wheat crop, and of the adaptation of New Zealand for the 
production of wheat. ‘The quality and the improvement of wheat occupy 
a chapter each. 

The latter two thirds of the book contains much that will be of interest 
to economists. The history of wheat growing in New Zealand is traced 
from its beginning, about 1850, to about the opening of the World War. 
The correlations between the supply and the price of wheat, and between 
the area of wheat grown and the price are shown in graphs and tables. 
Wheat in New Zealand was a pioneer crop. In recent years the growth 
of the sheep and dairy industries have restricted very greatly the area 
and production of wheat. Relatively the prices prevailing for meat and 
dairy products have been more favorable than the wheat prices. 

A long chapter on the price of wheat gives the orthodox view of specu- 
lation and the relation of supply to demand with some very good support- 
ing evidence. 

One of the primary causes of the decline in wheat growing, according 
to the author, is the tendency of the country people to leave the farms 
and go into urban industries. Possible remedies taken from Cost of 
Living Report are: small holdings; the erection of workers’ dwellings; 
the promotion of rural facilities by the government. The author appears 
to regret the transition from wheat farming to live stock and dairy farm- 
ing, though just why he should do so is not altogether clear until it is 
found that he fears a monopoly on the part of millers over the wheat 
supply. To be effective this would of course require a tariff on flour, or 
even on wheat. Indeed, New Zealand already has a tariff on both wheat 
and flour. The farmers to some extent approve of the tariff, yet the 
author is of the opinion that general free trade would be much more 
advantageous to the farmers as a class. It is hardly likely that Ameri- 
can readers will share the author's views with respect to the dangers 
incident to a shortage of wheat in a country situated as is New Zealand. 
The ease of importation will, at least at a distance, appear to offer 
security to the people so far as a supply of bread is concerned. However, 
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the book is useful and int It is a bit of economic history care- 
fully presented and int 
B. H. Hrsparp. 
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Auten, F. J. The shoe industry. American business series. (New York: 
Henry Holt. 1922. Pp. xxxvi, 415.) 


Bryant, R. C. Lumber: its manufacture and distribution. (New York: 
John Wiley & Sons. 1922. Pp. xxi, 589. $4.50.) 


KosayasuHi, U. Military industries of Japan. Publications of the Carnegie 
Endowment for International Peace, Division of Economics and History. 
(New York: Oxford Univ. Press. 1922. Pp. xv, 263. $2.25.) 


Moore, A. S. Linen. Staple trades and industries, vol. III. Edited by 
Gorvon D. Knox. (New York: Macmillan. 1922. Pp. viii, 205. $3.) 

Norman, O. E. The romance of the gas industry. (Chicago: McClurg. 
1922. Pp. 200. $1.50.) 

Davison’s textile “blue book.” Thirty-fifth edition. (New York: Davison 
Pub. Co. 1922. Pp. 1670. $7.50.) 


The saw in history; a comprehensive description of the development of this 
most useful of tools from the earliest times down to the present day. 
Sixth edition. (Philadelphia: H. Disston & Sons. 1922.) 
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NEW BOOKS 


Bernuarpt, J. The Alaskan Engineering Commission: its history, activ- 
ities and organization. Institute for Government Research, Service 
monographs, no. 4. (New York: Appleton. 1922. Pp. xii, 124.) 


BravLee, F. B. C. The Eastern Railroad: an historical account of early 
railroading in eastern New England. Second edition, enlarged. (Salem, 
Mass.: Essex Institute. 1922. Pp. iv, 122.) 


CunnincHam, W. J. American railroads: government control and recon- 
struction policies. (Chicago: A. W. Shaw Co. 1922. Pp. 407. $3.) 
JounsEn, J. E., compiler. St. Lawrence River ship canal. The refer- 

ence shelf. (New York: H. W. Wilson Co. 1922. Pp. 74. 75c.) 

Briefs, references, and reprints of selected articles on both sides of the 
question. 

Lasker, A. D. What are we to do with our government-owned ships? Do 
we need a merchant marine for peace and war? (Washington: U. S. 
Shipping Board. 1922. Pp. 43.) 

Statement by the chairman of the United States Shipping Board at the 
joint hearing before the Senate Committee on Commerce and the House 
Committee on Merchant Marine and Fisheries on the proposed bill to 
provide aids for American shipping. 


Lorez, L. F. Railroad freight transportation. (New York: Appleton. 
1922. Pp. xxx, 771. $5.) 


Ocven, G. D. The railroads as factors in the nation’s business stability. 
An address before the annual convention of Indiana Bankers’ Associa- 
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Trade conditions in Spain. (Boston: Nat. Shawmut Bank. 1922. Pp. 4.) 


Trade and industries of the Far Eastern Republic. (Washington: Special 
Delegation of the Far Eastern Republic to the U. S. 1922. Pp. 108.) 


Accounting, Business Methods, Investments, and the 
Exchanges 


Personnel Relations in Industry. By A. M. Smmons. (New York: 
The Ronald Press Company. 1921. Pp. xi, 341. $3.00.) 

It is too much to expect that an author will be entirely consistent, 
but it is rather surprising that the opening statement of a book should 
practically negative the general principles underlying the whole work. 
Here is an excellent treatise on industrial organization and manage- 
ment in which the controlling thought is that we must see things whole, 
that is, that personnel relations are not simply one aspect of industrial 
engineering to be considered by itself, but that every department of 
industry should be viewed in its bearings upon human relationships, and 
yet the author begins by saying that “every social institution is special- 
ized to perform one function...... The fundamental function of in- 
dustry is to produce the goods needed by society...... Whatever in- 
terferes with production threatens industry and the society built upon 
a.” 

No one questions the importance of production, but this is going 
too far. It seems to imply that man’s chief end in life is to produce 
wealth. This may “sell” the author’s ideas to the business world, but 
it is a wrong start with readers who view human progress in a broader 
way, and who see in industry the chief, if not the sole opportunity for 
the physical, mental, and social development of the vast majority of 
mankind. 

It is true that production for the author means long-time and not 
immediate results at any cost, but why insist that the personnel manager 
should always keep this goal in mind? If it is true—and the author 
has done much to prove that it is—that human relationships in in- 
dustry when based upon scientific principles, or in other words, 
psychological laws, are bound to make for greater production, why 
not stress the importance of making such relationships right and keep 
that always in mind rather than the other way around? In fact this 
is really the spirit of the book and it seems unfortunate that it should 
not be apparent in the introductory part. 

The book deals primarily with principles and only incidentally with 
practice or technique, though a hasty glance through the table of 
contents, with its chapters on application blanks, mental and trade 
tests, introducing the new employee, interesting labor in industry, 
training, adjustments, transfers, promotions, discharge, labor turn- 
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over, organization of tl department, ete., would give quite 
a different impression. 

It is difficult to appra ( tly a work on the science of human 
relations in industry in t that the art or profession of 
personnel or employment 1 t has only been recognized or 
considered in very recent | has not yet been standardized as 
to its scope or techniqu [t . however, that this book ought 
to find a place on the d yn engaged in personnel work 
or, for that matter, in any | of industrial management. 


W. Doren. 
Massachusetts Institut: ] ology 
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(Cincinnati, O.: Southwes Co 1922. Pp. 384.) 

Binper, R. M. Business and t ssions. (New York: Prentice-Hall. 
1922. Pp. x, 425.) 

Bonney, L. E. and Cor ( Handbook for business letter writers. 
(New York: Harcourt, Bra 1922. Pp. 98. $1.) 

Baitton, W. E. and Baver, | n business law. (St. Paul: West 
Pub. Co. 1922. Pp. 15¢ 
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CarRTNELL, M. Stores and ontrol (New York: Ronald. 1922. 
Pp. 450. $4.50.) 

Cuark, F. E. Principles 7. (New York: Macmillan. 1922. 
Pp. vi, 570.) 

As the literature of 1 ceting grows in volume, one is impressed 
with the degree in wl thor’s personal interest and _ specific 
field of research influen ; presentation of the subject. Developed 
originally as lecture not t | for several years by the author and 
other instructors in mark t itent of Dr. Clark’s book gives a 
balanced presentation \ nciples of marketing that promises a 
wide usefulness as a fund book. 

In the description of t f marketing that rest upon accept- 
ed economic teaching, t the book is authoritative. It is in his 
discussions of the many d table phases of marketing that commenda- 
tion is due the author for | in presentation, fairness and thorough- 
ness. His chapters on e! ion of middlemen and price maintenance 


] 
i 
and the three concluding chapters devoted to criticism of the elements of 
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marketing efficiency, cost of marketing, and the wastes of modern prac- 
tices and methods are real contributions on subjects of keen interest 
to business men or social or economic students. 

Dr. Clark emphasizes the need for study of the social significance of 
marketing but points out that those who would cure the ills of marketing 
by the application of drastic remedies lose sight of the fact that “so 
expensive a part of our industrial mechanism as the marketing machinery 
-is an intricate and delicate mechanism, and change should develop 
only from investigation and experience.” 

The copious footnotes lend added value to the book. But, happily, 
it is not necessary to read the references given in the footnotes in order 
to understand the content. 

In his development of the economic phases of marketing functions and 
of the operating methods of marketing structures, the author provides 
a sound foundation for advanced courses in the practices and methods 
of the organizations engaged in the art of marketing. 


W. E. Freevan 
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diaries. (New York: Prentice-Hall. 1922. Pp. vii, 229.) 


Fremine, A. P. M. and Brockienurst, H. J. An introduction to the 
principles of industrial administration. (London: Pitman. 1922. Pp. 
140. 3s. 6d.) 


Gaines, M. W. The art of investment. (New York: Ronald. 1922. Pp. 
iv, 225. $2.) 
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GarceEton, W. F.., editor f the Board of Appeal under “New 
England terms for | ling American cotton.” First six 
editions, including al september 1, 1921. (Boston: N. E. 
Cotton Buyers’ Ass« 88 


GittetTE, H. P. Han uction cost. (New York: McGraw- 
Hill. 1922. Pp. 17: 


Grimsuaw, R. Why 27 rs | money. (New York: Van Nos- 
trand. 1922. Pp. 

DE Haas, J. A. Bus i} administration. (New York: 
Gregg Pub. Co. 51.60. 

This book has ap) n written primarily to “supplement the 
work in bookkeeping pract ’ The brevity of the treatment 
of some subjects ! Two chapters are devoted to 
the subject of forei: h coneerns but few students of book- 
keeping. On the ot! | hieets of eredit and collections, of 
budgets, and of finan neglected. As a college textbook 
for introductory co y to meet with some criticism. For 
example, on page 30 | “an organization chart of a large 
department store on | t.’ This store, according to the 
organization chart at | to employ any sales people. 

The general arran ook is in many respects like that of 
Gerstenberg’s Prin but this volume is less than half 


as long as Gerstenb 
D. S. Tucker. 
Hysett, H. The sci purchasing. With an introduction by J. 


GerorGe FREDERICK. \ York: Appleton. 1922. Pp. xi, 261. $2.50.) 
Mr. Frederick state troduction that until this book was pub- 
lished there were only two hooks on buying as compared with a large 
number on selling. Not taken of the fact that the function of pur- 
chasing is assuming 1 re importance. Chapters deal with 
sources of supply, prin nd policies, service, study of future trends 
and forecasts, ethical sid pur ng, organization of the purchasing 
department, stores, ir tandardization, and records and forms. 
Jackson, J. H. Audit rs: their preparation and content. 


(New York: Americ \ untants. 1923. Pp. 201. 100 


schedules. $5. 


Jones, F. D. Trade as ties and the law: a discussion of the 
legal and economic tive action through trade organ- 
izations. (New York: Met Hill 1922. Pp. xii, 360. $4.) 


Keary, W. J. The fur ’ f sound investing. (New York: C. 
Wesley & Co. 1922 


Kenny, C.S. Selectior ises illustrative of the law of contract. (New 
York: Macmillan. 19 Pp. 511. $7.) 

Knox, J. S. Salesman ness efficiency. (Cleveland, O.: Knox 
Business Book Co. 1922 Pp. 406 

Lana, von R. and Hi: cu, W. Gruppenfabrikation. I. Band der 
sozialpsychologischen | yer s Instituts fiir Sozialpsychologie 
an der Technischen Ho e Karlsruhe. (Berlin: Julius Springer. 


1922. Pp. viii, 186 
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Leake, P. D. Commercial qoodwill: its history, value, and treatment in 
accounts. (New York: Pitman. 1921. Pp. 12, 260. $7.) 


Ler, C. D. and Annery, R. A. Classification and identification of hand- 
writing. (New York: Appleton. 1922. Pp. xvi, 113. $2.50.) 


Lincotn, FE. E. Applied business finance. (Chicago: A. W. Shaw Co. 


1922. $4.) 


Lunt, E. CC. Surety bonds. Nature, functions, underwriting require 
ments. (New York: Ronald. 1922. Pp. xii, 270. 2.50.) 

Although on a technical subject, a very readable book. Several chap 
ters are devoted to fidelity bonds, followed by consideration of bankers’ 
blanket bonds, public-official bonds, judicial bonds, contract bonds, de- 
pository bonds, fiduciary honds, prohibition bonds, license and permit 
bonds, and automobile-conversion bonds. The author is vice-president 
of the Fidelity and Casualty Company of New York. 

McKee, H. S. The A B C’s of business. (New York: Macmillan. 1922. 
Pp. v, 135. $1.) 

A series of essays on the Complex character of our business organiza- 
tion; Misunderstanding of money; Wages and wealth; Elements of bank- 
ing; Business consequences of the war; Abuse of our railways; Specula- 
tors and markets; Good and bad times; Internationalism; and Education. 


Macmurray C. D. and Crer, M. M. Introduction to shipbroking; the 
elements of the subject. (New York: Pitman. 1922. Pp. vii, 108. 
$1.25.) 

Menveti, G. W., Jr. Business and commercial law of Teras; a ready 
reference of every-day law for the merchant and business man. With 
forms of legal instruments. (Dallas: Martin Stationery Co. 1922. Pp. 
438.) 

Montcomery, R. H. Auditing: theory and practice. Vol. II. (New 
York: Ronald. 1922. Pp. 564. $4.) 


B. J. Sali smanship; helpful suggestions and hints for 
the retail salesman. (Philadelphia: Penn. 1922. Pp. iii, 221. $1.) 


Nessir, W. D. Firs? principles of advertising. (New York: Gregg Pub. 
Co. 1922. Pp. iii, 111. School edition, $1; trade edition, $1.50. ) 

“Not intended to be a volume for the practising advertising man or 
woman, but is virtually the ‘first steps’ in the profession.” It treats 
of the value of advertising, creatine an advertisement, the use of different 
forms of type; and brief chapters consider a study of the product, 
methods of creating interest, and the line of human appeal. There is a 
short bibliography at the close. 

Paton, W. A. Accounting theory—with special reference to corporate en- 
terprise. (New York: Ronald. 1922. Pp. 508. $4.) 

Puivurs, R. G. and Fraser, 8S. IWholesale distribution of fresh fruits and 
vegetables. (Rochester, N. Y.: The Fish-Lyman Co. 1922. Pp. 256.) 

Raprorp, G. S. The control of quality in manufacturing. (New York: 
Ronald. 1922. Pp. xvii, 404. 5.) 

Twelve chapters are given to the different aspects of inspection. Other 
chapters deal with quality control in practice, measurement and errors, 
working standards, repetition manufacturing, the dimensional control lab- 
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oratory, gages and gage-checking, thread-gaging, and the control of 
color. 

Reep, W. B. Bituminous ul ne accounting. (New York: McGraw- 
Hill. 1922. Pp. 221. $3 

Rorty, M. C. Some probl urrent economics. (Chicago: A. W. 
Shaw Co. 1922. Pp. 143 

Russeit, F. A. The management of the sales organization. (New York: 
McGraw-Hill. 1922. Pp 227. $2.50.) 

The Management of the Sales Organization deals primarily with 
problems regarding one pha f sales management, namely, that of the 
relation between the sales rer and the traveling salesmen under his 
direction. The lack of well-rounded development of any phase of the 
general subject of distribution leads the student to welcome a more inten- 
sive study of any of its branches. However, since this volume is based 


almost entirely upon secondary sources, its chief service lies in the fact 
that Mr. Russell has gathered together a considerable amount of fugitive 
material, has organized it and presented it in popular style. The various 


chapters of the book take up the selection, equipment, territory, compen- 
sation, stimulation and control of salesmen. No attempt is made to deal 
with other members of the sales personnel, such as branch managers, 
field directors, and members of various functional subdivisions of the 
sales department. Until business generally recognizes the importance 
of intensive methods of study and supports the necessary research, we 
shall encounter the difficulty which confronted Mr. Russell of securing 


more than superficial material upon management problems of distribution. 


H. R. Tospav. 


Sauiers, E. A. Depreciation rinciples and applications. (New York: 
Ronald. 1922. Pp. vi, 579 : 


Sayman, I. H. Utilizing our te power. Part I: The science of living. 
Part II: The science of inship. (Baltimore: Lord Baltimore 
Press. 1922. Pp. 164 

Scupper, T. T., Stevens, S nd Crark, F. H. Investment counsel. 
(Boston: Authors, 53 State St 1922 Pp. 13.) 

Although written primarily t xplain to possible customers the kind 
of service which its authors are prepared to render, this little booklet 
contains also a good statement of at least one argument of more general 
interest. This argument is that the man who buys only bonds of the 
highest grade is a speculator; he is betting his entire fortune on the 
chance that prices will not permanently rise and thus rob him, not only of 
a portion of his real inco: ut also of a portion of the value of his 
principal. 

True conservatism, say tl thors of this booklet, consists of investing 
so as to secure an income of constant purchasing power. This may be 
done by so apportioning one’s investments between stock and bonds that 
the loss on the one type of estment may be counterbalanced by a gain 
on the other in those periods when the general level of prices is changing 
either upward or downward. But the purchase of any one common stock 
necessarily involves a risk of loss [his can be met, the authors point out, 
by purchasing stock in a sufficiently large number of different enter- 


prises engaged in different industries. The investor thus places himself 
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in the position of a life insurance company, which may suffer a loss from 
the death of any one man, but knows that if it insures a sufficiently large 
number of men the average mortality loss will not exceed the average 
premium. It is therefore secure. 

The authors further advocate a program by which each investor is to 
strive to increase his principal by systematically shifting certain portions 
of his investment funds back and forth between long-term and short-term 
bonds and between bonds and stock, so as to take advantage of the cyclical 
changes in business and financial conditions. 

Donatp S. Tucker. 
Secrist, H. Selling expenses and their control. A study in the retail 
distribution of clothing. (New York: Prentice-Hall. 1922. Pp. xii, 
416. $4.25.) 

By the Bureau of Business Research of Northwestern University, 
School of Commerce (Horace Secrist, Director) in coéperation with the 
National Association of Retail Clothiers. 


Smirn, H. L. and Moorr, W. U. Cases on the law of bills and notes, 
selected from decisions of English and American courts. Second edition. 
(St. Paul, Minn.: West Pub. Co. 1922. Pp. xvi, 847.) 


TospaLt, H.R. The New England exporter. (Boston: Boston Chamber of 
Commerce, Committee on Foreign Trade. 1922. Pp. 130.) 

Tospat, H. R. Problems in export sales management. (Chicago: A. W. 
Shaw Co. 1922. Pp. xvi, 702. $5. 

This recent addition to the Harvard Problem series is similar to its 
predecessors in organization and make-up. Its one hundred and sixty- 
four problems are grouped under the following heads: Export sales or- 
ganization, Research and planning; Policies relating to product, distri- 
bution agencies, prices and terms of sale; Sales methods; Management 
of export sales force; Foreign branches; Financing, credits, and col- 
lections; Delivery of export orders; General problems of control. With- 
out being at all unbalanced, stress is laid on problems concerning selection 
of agencies, financing, and delivery of export orders, these being subjects 
which are considered of more importance relatively in foreign than in 
domestic trade. 

Wisely, the present volume has fewer problems than earlier ones of the 
series, thus permitting greater detail in setting forth the situations in- 
volved. The result is a decided gain in value either as a set of problems 
for class use or as descriptions of methods employed. There is also a 
larger amount of text material, which is effective in giving unity to the 
problems. The bibliography is complete and well classified. 

V. H. Pevz. 
Waker, W. S. American law of real estate agency; including the duties 
and liabilities of principals and agents; the earning of commissions by 
real estate brokers, pleading, practice and judicial constructions and 
interpretations, and forms of listing, brokerage and other contracts. 
(Cincinnati, O.: W. H. Anderson Co. 1922. Pp. xxxvii, 1053.) 
Waker, J. E. and Foster, R. B. Patents for inventions. (New York: 
Pitman. 1922. Pp. xiii, 388. $7.50.) 
Watson, H. Applied business correspondence. (Chicago: A. W. Shaw 
Co. 1922. Pp. 598. $6.) 
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introduction to the principles 
Pitman. 1922. 2s. 6d.) 


nting procedure. 1922 edition. 
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organization and purposes, 1920-21. (Washington: Intern. Chamber of 
Commerce, American Section. 1922. Pp. 24.) 

Manual of swgar companies, 1922. (New York: Farr & Co. 1922. Pp. 
29.) 

The Merchants’ Association of New York year book, 1922. (New York: 
Assoc., Woolworth Bldg. 1922. Pp. 334.) 

The New York market. Compiled by the Research Department of the 
New York Heratp. (New York: N. Y. Herald. 1922. Pp. 134.) 
Operating expenses in retail jewelry stores in 1921. Publications of the 
Graduate School of Business Administration, Harvard University; Bureau 
of Business Research, bull. 32. (Cambridge: Harvard Univ. Press. 1922. 

Pp. 29. $1.) 

Pennsylvania tar free bonds classified. Seventeenth edition. (Philadel 
phia: Barclay, Moore & Co. 1922. Pp. 48.) 

Railroad bonds; information; comparisons. Fourth edition. (New York: 
Harris, Forbes & Co. 1921. Pp. 231.) 

Stock without par value under the Delaware corporation law. (Wilmington, 
Del.: Corporation Service Co. 1922. Pp. 16.) 

Uniform classification of accounts for electric corporations; for gas cor 
porations; for water corporations. By the National Association of Rail- 
way and Utilities Commissioners. Third edition. (New York: State 
Law Reporting Co., 233 Broadway. 1922. $1.10 each.) 

Valuation as of June 80, 1921, of the physical property of rapid transit and 
street surface railroads in the city of New York together with financial 
and statistical data pertinent thereto. Report by J. H. Mappen and 


F. W. Linpars, February 15, 1922. (New York: N. Y. State Transit 
Commission. 1922.) 
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The Trust Problem in the United States. By Exior Jones. (New 
York: The Macmillan Company. 1921. Pp. xx, 598.) 

Professor Jones has attempted, in this book, to prepare a broad 
study of “those combinations that have (or had) monopolistic power, 
and that are properly designated as trusts.” His study is both his 
torical and critical. It deals first with such historical phases of the 
subject as pools and the old-fashioned trusts, and particular celebrated 
cases, such as the Standard Oil Company, the American Sugar Refin- 
ing Company, the shoe machinery, steel, and harvesting machinery 
combinations. ‘The author then reviews in a comprehensive way the 
legal and legislative history and present status of industrial combina- 
tions under suggestive titles, as: The common law relating to com- 
binations and trusts; Trust legislation of 1914; The Webb-Pomerene 
act; Judicial interpretation of the Sherman act; and Trust dissolution 
proceedings. ‘These chapters are largely compilation and present little 
that is not easily accessible elsewhere. 
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The chapters of the ok 4 are of the greatest moment and de- 
serve most careful cons e those dealing with the economic 
aspects of the so-called trust blem Such questions as the effect of 
the trust on prices, and t ble advisability of government regu- 
lation of the prices of ti ynmodities are important and far- 
reaching economic prot Professor Jones’ training as an econo- 
mist and his previous long these lines would lead the 
reader to anticipate a | illuminating light on these difficult 
problems. Yet one clos book with a feeling of disappointment. 
The treatment of a great 1 or economic problem, such as the so- 
called trusts, requires a ful balancing and appraising of the source 
of evidence and of the e\ ce itself. This is the obligation of a 
student of economics whos deals of truth should be unaffected 
by the prejudices, animo ind ulterior personal motives which 
color the background of 1 that is written about contemporary 
business problems. Pro Jones has made almost exclusive use, as 
ostensible first-hand material, government reports on the trusts, 
government briefs in trust tion cases and similar documents 
prejudiced against the s teousness and economic desirability 
of industrial combinatio documents were prepared by men— 
many of them politically | incompetents and the paid tools of 
bureaucratic demagog' sught out and threw into bold relief 
the iniquities of the trust uuld Professor Jones have given undue 
weight to the senseless and « idicrous allegations of innocence and 
moral high-mindedness a denial of proved facts that pervade the 
pages of trust-inspired ts or heeded such allegations as that 
the directors of a trust | prices in order to pay higher wages 
or suppressed competitio der to benefit society by lessening the 
fluctuations in prices, | @ of the evidence would have been 
equally subject to critic (ngarnished truth is difficult to find in a 
field so fraught by pers otives and prejudices, but it probably 
lies somewhere between t tremes. And I take it to be the duty 
of the economist not to ex parte propaganda—in spite of the 
example set him by go t commissions and bureaus—but to lay 
bare this truth devoid of wn preconceptions. 

In many instances P: ‘ Jones apparently fails to see the under- 
lying motives. For ex e, he quotes, as if it had a bearing on the 
law, the dissolution opi | the Corn Products Refining case (234 
Fed. 964; Jones, 436) \ is that particular opinion was of little 
value at the time, owing to Judge Hand’s failure to recognize the 
facts as evidenced by an opinion vitiated by the Judge’s 
personal social theories and his prejudice against the officers of the 
company. Yet Jones d little over a page to this opinion, 


rendered completely obsolete by the Supreme Court majority opinion 
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in the Steel case which gave a diametrically opposite interpretation of 
the law. In fact the chapter on the judicial interpretation of the 
Sherman act scems to be merely an uncritical summary of various 
judicial opinions, in which the Supreme Court opinions are given no 
more weight than the heterogeneous and discordant opinions of the 
lower courts. The last important and probably most decisive “‘obita 
dicta” of the learned gentlemen in Washington were the Steel case, and 
yet Professor Jones attempts to summarize the case in a page and 
proffers no light on its bearing on the important economic issues not 
yet adjudicated. 

In the conclusions and generalizations represented by the three 
final chapters—the anticipated economies of the trusts, the regulation 
of prices, and conclusion—Professor Jones shows much more his train- 
ing as an economist and that balance of judgment which goes with 
scientific instincts. The reader would get the impression from the 
implications of the earlier chapters that Professor Jones was prepar- 
ing the way to bring forward the government “regulation of prices” 
panacea as a cure for the evils incident to large business enterprises. 
Not so. He weighs carefully the actually accomplished economies 
along various lines and concludes: “Though one would like more facts 
before reaching a final conclusion on this perplexing matter, it must 
be admitted that the showing of the trusts has not realized the high 
hopes that were entertained for them upon their formation about a 
generation ago” (p. 541). This chapter on the actual results of so- 
called trust operation is perhaps the most valuable in the book, and 
in this rather guarded conclusion I would hazard the guess that every 
serious student of the subject, whatsoever his bias of social theory, 
would heartily agree. And if it is true, our one-time fear of the 
potential power of these giant creatures of twentieth century indus- 
trialism has little basis in fact. And, farther, when Professor Jones 
comes in the following chapter to discuss the “regulation of prices” 
remedy, he is in a position to appreciate the maze of economic diffi- 
culties attendant upon any attempt on the part of a bureaucratic 
government to determine a fair or expedient price for trust-made 
commodities. Accordingly he remains non-committal, having, per- 
haps, a sort of vague hope that the wheels of the economic mill will 
somehow smooth out the trust problem better in the future than they 
have in the past. In this hope the reviewer shares—and he adds his 
confidence. 

There is one rather important fault I find with the book. Pro- 
fessor Jones has given no attention whatsoever to the effect of the 
Great War upon the trust problem. And this fault applies to the 
material he has used, much of which is now obsolete or at least has 
been superseded by other evidence and documentary material. Except 
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historically, the pron ly history of the trusts organized 
in the later 1890’s d y illuminating light upon the trust 
problem as it is now, of entury later. And in addition to 
all that Professor J should have added an extended 
discussion of the efi t r on the trusts, and the changes 
wrought upon the w »f “big business” by the war and its 
aftermath. In fact considered, the greatest weakness of 
the book is that th tle discussion of the fundamental princi- 
ples involved, esp siderable proportion of the facts 
marshalled, being o! mportance, could have been omitted 
without serious lo led to the book there is an excellent 
bibliography, altho yntributions to the subject from 1918 
to the date of pub! tted. 


ArTHUR S. DEwIne. 
Harvard Universit 


BOOKS 


Parker, J. S., editor how; a corporation handbook containing 
the laws of Delaz Vew York and Pennsylvania in rela- 
tion to the incor n and taxation of business cor pora- 


tions, and the a n and taxation of foreign business 
corporations, with hapter on the formation and manage- 
ment of business yeneral, with forms and precedents. 
Sixth edition. N Green Co. 1922. Pp. xvi, 350.) 
Pov, J. H. and Em \ h Carolina corporation code, anno 
tated. Containi cting private corporations as amended 
by the extra sess General Assembly of 1921, and the con- 
struction of thes prior to January 1, 15.22, together 
with various cor} Atlanta: Ga.: Harrison Co. 1922. Pp. 
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Labo! Labor Organizations 
A Selection of ¢ Other Authorities on Labor Law. By 
Francis Bow (Cambridge: Harvard University Press. 
1922. Pp. xvu, $5.00.) 

The growing r¢ of the importance of the legal questions 
affecting employers n is clearly evidenced by the pro- 
duction of the sul bearing the above title. Mr. Sayre 
is assistant profes n Harvard University, and presumably 
has prepared the | needs of the student of law in mind. 
Its scope is suggested opening sentence of the preface: “Labor 
law has in recent ittracting widespread attention, and in 
response to the gre ind for an adequate collection of cases 
on the subject tl published.” He concludes, however: 


“It is hoped that th yn of cases may also prove useful as a 
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source book to ali those, whether in the ranks of employers or em- 
ployees, who are interested in studying the development and applica- 
tion of the legal principles underlying the growing mass of decisions 
which make up the body of labor law.” 

The first matter presented is early English statutes, beginning with 
the “Ordinance of Labourers” of 1349 (23 Edward III), followed by 
others more recent, including a summary of the Trade Union act of 
1913. Then appear a number of cases under the old laws, after 
which are reproduced cases on the legality of combinations, under the 
headings, right of association, conspiracy, restraint of trade, and 
permanent labor organizations. Thus the field of organized labor is 
entered upon, and it continues to be the subject of succeeding chapters, 
covering nearly 800 of the 990 pages of text. The concluding chapters 
present cases on regulatory labor legislation (women and children, 
safety, hours of labor, ete.) ; employment in business charged with a 
public interest; compulsory arbitration and the industrial court; and 
workmen’s compensation. 

It is obvious from the apportionment of space that the status and 
activities of organized labor are most prominently in the mind of the 
editor in making his selection of cases. This doubtless accords with 
the popular interest in large degree, and to a considerable extent with 
the importance of the litigation; but the space given to regulatory 
legislation and to workmen’s compensation do not scem to the reviewer 
to be proportionate to the actual importance of these two subjects, 
not to mention others, in a balanced presentation of the labor law. <A 
rather anomalous addition is found in an appendix showing the figures 
of a few cost-of-living budgets, as used in wage determinations. 

No one who has not attempted to classify material of the kind under 
consideration can fully appreciate the difficulties to be met in arranging 
cases under appropriate headings when the subject-matter is so in- 
termingled as almost to defy analysis; but the results attained in the 
present volume are not such as to suggest a standard for other workers 
in this field. However, the most serious criticism—and criticism seems 
necessary in this connection—is in regard to the selection of cases. 
Under the law of conspiracy, for instance, appear cases relating to a 
false charge of robbery; another of the paternity of a bastard child; 
another, to procure marriage so as to give a pauper settlement ; poach- 
ing; cheating in a horse trade; insurance frauds, ete. 

The arrest of a mail carrier indicted for murder is offered under 
“Interference with the mails”; while the chapter headed “Rights and 
liabilities of labor unions in respect to third parties” is made up of 
three decisions involving labor, and of nine others—one discussing the 


liability of a trotting association for building material ordered; an- 
other, that of a volunteer regiment of 1865 for rifles purchased; of a 
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political organization fo ney borrowed for campaign expenses; 
of a college class for it iss book; of a pigeon and bantam club for 
costs of an exhibition; of a rifle club for damage done by a bear in- 
tended to be given asa , et Similar excursions into outlying 
territory are made elsey , though probably not to the same extent, 
on the theory, of course, that the principles involved are applicable in 
cases of labor organizatio1 However, one can but feel that a search 
of the cases in which s organizations were actually involved would 
have disclosed an ampli t of illustrations; and, if none could be 
discovered, the question t the importance of the legal point in view 
would loom large. 

Readers “in the ranks of employers or employees,” and doubtless 
many students of the law as well, would surely prefer a statement of 
law based on the relations and status of labor unions to one which 
must be transferred by t imagination to an artificially constructed 
set of circumstances, with the ever-present query as to whether or not 
the attitude of the court d be the same where a group of workmen 
seeking the betterment of living and working conditions was involved. 

The book is impersonal and unedited to a degree, in that neither 
side nor head notes undertake to point out the principles set forth; 
but the expression of at le that a phrase conveys, even though 
quoted, would suggest that in a purely unbiased compilation such a 
title as “Government should be excluded. It is not a 
subdivision of the law, 1, es] ily when taken in connection with 
the very one-sided bibliographical references given, is a clear commit- 
ment to a position rather than a s tting forth of sources for a study 
of principles. 

The fact remains that the editor has undertaken an interesting and 
important piece of work, and has brought together a large amount of 
material of historical vell as of current interest. Very recent de- 
cisions appear, and 1 y of the outstanding cases are reproduced, 
though with serious o ons; and in the hands of a competent in- 
structor there is a considerable field of usefulness for the volume as it 
stands. One may vent the hope that the demand will soon warrant 
another edition wherein t changes suggested by experience and 
further research can be incorporate d. 


D. Crarx. 
Washington, D. C. 


Sharing Profits with Employees { Critical Study of Methods in the 
Light of Present Conditions. By James A. Bowie. (New York 
and London: Isaac Pitman & Sons. 1922. Pp. ix, 222. $4.00.) 


The term “profit-sharing” is broadly construed by Bowie to in- 


clude bonus schemes, sliding scales, and gratuities as well as the usual 
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forms of profit-sharing. He divides his work into four parts, the 
first an analysis of the nature of the profits, the second, an analysis 
of profit-sharing under the usual narrow economic definition, the third 
on copartnership, and the fourth on other methods of sharing profits. 
His statements on profits have been drawn from the English economists 
and contribute nothing that is new. Part two on profit-sharing bor- 
rows its data from the 1920 report on Profit-Sharing and Labor Co- 
partnership in the United Kingdom by the Ministry of Labor. Here, 
Bowie is original and keen in criticism. The section on copartnership, 
similarly, is indebted to the report by the Ministry of Labor but it 
shows first-hand knowledge of some cases and makes a real contri- 
bution in its chapters on the conditions of success. 

The major conclusions are as follows: that trade union rates of 
wages and conditions of work should be recognized by profit-sharing 
firms, that the minimum annual reward should amount to at least 
three weeks’ wages and that in firms on copartnership basis partner- 
ship should be made obligatory, not optional. Bowie is opposed to 
the “gifting of shares” and particularly recommends that ordinary 
shares, carrying the usual rights, are the most appropriate investment 
for workers. “Greater security or extra dividends should be offered 
in exchange for continuous holding.” Arguments showing the limited 
applicability of collective output bonus schemes and sliding scales are 
submitted following partial approval of both plans. The author’s 
major recommendations are found in chapter 19 on contributory 
partnership, and chapter 20 on the future of profits. No scheme is 
submitted to secure the general application of contributory copart- 
nership, except the “adoption by trade unionism of a liberal point of 
view” and the general panacea, education. 

The major limitation of this book is its evidence of lack of thorough 
mastery of the literature. Although a few American studies of this 
subject are mentioned, no use is made of American examples of profit- 
sharing except for that of the United States Steel Corporation, which, 
it strikes me, is unreasonably commended. ‘The volume on_profit- 
sharing by A. W. Burritt and others is mentioned in one of the lists 
of references, but its excellent analyses are apparently not made use of. 
The form of industrial partnership in existence at the Dennison Manu- 
facturing Company is not mentioned and certainly deserves some con- 
sideration. The classic in this general field, Methods of Industrial 
Remuneration, by Schloss, is at no place mentioned, but should not 
have been ignored. On the other hand, it should be said for this 
volume that it is very well written, clear, and effective in its critical 
and constructive sections. The summaries at the ends of chapters 
are masterpieces of their kind. ‘The author has a gift for aphorism 
which is exemplified frequently. The book is primarily useful as an 
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argument for contribut opartns rship and as a companion volume 
to the 1920 report of t Ministry of Labor. 


JAMES Forp. 
Harvard University 


The Industrial Code S ) of the Postwar Industrial Situation, a 
Review of Wart Developments in Industrial Relations, and a 
Proposal Lool o Pe ent Industrial Peace. By W. Jerr 
Lavek and C1 Warrs. (New York: Funk & Wagnalls. 
1922. Pp. v, 571 $4.00. ) 

The objective of 1 book is worthy of the best thought and effort 
of every intelligent « The authors may be congratulated in 
marshalling their fact this purpose. The book is composed of 
fourteen chapters (2( p.) devoted to the main problem; and ten 
appendices (307 pp. bring together the important documentary 
evidence of a growt nion on the subject. The book considers 
the work done during | ir; the situation following the war, showing 
the need for a set of p generally accepted as a basis for adjust- 
ing industrial relatio1 nd how to develop such a code, and what, 
in the opinion of thé thors, this code should contain. 

Three methods for iblishing this code are considered—by agree- 
ment between capit ind labor; by agreement between capital and 
labor affirmed by lega ictment; and by direct legislative action. The 
first two of these proposals are regarded less satisfactory by the au- 
thors than the third method. ‘They seem to favor the promulgation of 
a code by Congress (p. 82, 83) but doubt the wisdom of making the 
code compulsory. ‘They say, “Experience both here and abroad dur- 
ing past years has shown the futility of penalties in connection with 
anti-strike legislatior They not only do not prevent strikes but are 
practically impossible of enforcement. Where fundamental rights and 
principles have beer tioned, and have been made mandatory upon 
agencies for the ju ttlement of industrial disputes, anti-strike 
penalties have been ssary because no strikes have occurred..... 
At any rate, until a greater body of experience as to the desirability 
and practicability of punitive measures has been developed, there can 
be no impairment o nterests of employers or the public, for under 
the common and statutory law a series of judicial precedents have been 
developed during t years which afford ample safeguards” (p. 84). 

The code whic thors think should be adopted contains the 
following general principles. (1) The right of both employer and 
employee to organize. Although they find this principle generally 
conceded in theory, many obstacles are thrown in the way of its opera- 
tion in practice. They propose a tentative draft of what they regard 


as an acceptable form of this principle (p. 102). (2) Their second 
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principle is that of collective bargaining, which they propose should 
take place “through representatives of the employers’ and employees’ 
own choosing” (p. 123). In supporting their position on this princi- 
ple, the authors show their own predilections, which, while present at 
many points throughout the volume, are not so strongly put as here. 
They say, that although “No intelligent man will hold that the present 
organizations of labor are perfect, or are always conducted in the 
interest of the public,” yet he will not “desire to use the imperfections 
of the present organizations as an argument against granting workers 
the right of collective bargaining. This is a right to which they are 
entitled as men and as partners in our vast industrial enterprises” 
(p. 120-21). This, at best, is figurative and smacks of propaganda. 
(3) The third principle is a living wage, with differentials for 
skill, experience, hazards and regularity of employment. (4) The 
fourth principle is a standard work day of eight hours with a six-day 
week, but where conditions require some modification of this standard 
then the basic eight-hour day with the forty-eight hour week should 
prevail (p. 169). (5) The last principle pertains to women in in- 
dustry. They affirm the right of women to engage in industry and 
receive equal pay for equal work, together with proper protection to 
the health and strength of the worker. 

These five principles represent the primary and “irreducible mini- 
mum” that should be embodied in an industrial code. Additions, not 
inconsistent with these, might be made. They think that if such a 
code were made generally applicable and the machinery necessary to 
interpret and to administer it were established, both labor and capital 
might assent, in case of controversy, to forego the right to strike or 
lockout “pending investigation and determination of the controversy 
by the duly authorized tribunal” (p. 257). 

The book is timely, yet the pro-labor sentiment of the authors is 
evident at most points in the development of the volume. No one 
of the five primary principles sets up a standard to be attained by 
labor, but all recognize “rights” claimed by labor. It would be ex- 
tremely difficult to get this code generally accepted without the inclu- 
sion of reciprocal responsibilities which labor should assume for the 
recognition of its “rights.”” But even with this pro-labor inclination, 
the authors may well reply, it is your move next in the development 
of an end so greatly to be desired. 


F. S. 
Northwestern University. 
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Bowers, E. L. and Buenter, A. G., compilers. The closed union shop i: 
justifiable; the case for the closed union shop with appendiz, including 
bibliography. Third edition revised. (Tiffin, O.: Bowers & Buehler, 
1922. Pp. 47.) 

Bowers, J. H. The Kansas Court of Industrial Relations. The national 
social science series. (Chicago: McClurg. 1922. Pp. 133. $1.) 


BrissENDEN, P. F. and Franxet, E. Labor turnover in industry: a statis- 
tical analysis. (New York: Macmillan. 1922. Pp. xiv, 215. $8.50.) 


| BupGen, F. S. and Corron, L. Craft unionism versus industrial unionien. 
| (New York: N. Y. Labor News Co. 1922. Pp. 82. 10c.) 


Cuenery, W. L. Industry and human welfare. Social welfare library. 

(New York: Macmillan. 1922. Pp. xii, 169. $1.75.) 
This volume of the Social Welfare Library discusses with considerable 
historical perspective the principal planks in the indictment of labor and, 
as the writer sees it, of society, against the tendencies and consequence 
of modern capitalistic production when left to its own devices. The 
insistence throughout upon the deliberate selfishness and disregard for 
human welfare shown by those chiefly interested in private profit and 
industrial development, make the book profitable but not very pleasant 
| reading. Some treatment of remedies in the course of each chapter, 
| especially of governmental regulation and trade unionism (the write 
seems to have greater faith in the former), serves to give a brighter and 
more optimistic tone. At least we are not hopelessly lost in our sins. 
The development might have been more logical if all chapters relating 
especially to health, such as those on “The worker’s family,” “Hours,’ 
and “Hazards” had been brought into juxtaposition. The existing if not 
growing concentration of wealth and the inequalities of opportunity, 
education, political influence, and so on flowing from it, might well have 

been more fully portrayed. 


W. B. Cat iin. 


Frey, J. P. The labor injunction: an exposition of government by judicial 
conscience and its menace. (Cincinnati, O.: Equity Press. 1922. Pp. 
ix, 197. $2.50.) 

As the subtitle suggests, this book, by the editor of the Internationd 
Molders’ Journal, is severely critical of the use of the injunctive decree in 
labor controversies. It lays great stress on the latitude allowed the “con 
science” of the equity court, and holds that, with respect to labor dis 
putes, these courts have steadily assumed powers never conferred up 
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them. It also presents in rather forceful fashion the lack of uniformity 
in equity decisions involving the labor injunction. The contention that 
a temporary decree often has the practical force of a permanent order, 
because of legal delays in securing consideration of a case on its merits, 
is also worth noting. 

The book deals with defects and inconsistencies of injunction procedure 
rather than with the question as a whole. It is essentially a brief. Its 
constructive value is reduced by the lack of a comprehensive and affirma- 
tive statement of the fundamental principles on which the labor in- 
junction in its modern form is supported. The partisan tenor of the 
discussion also detracts from its value; for example, such sentences as: 
“Labor will not permit itself to be strangled without resistance, or to be 
gagged by an equity court whose only authority for its usurped power is 
its ‘conscience’.” 

The selection of cases to support the author’s conclusions tends to 
emphasize the exception rather than the rule in equity procedure. Thus 
reference is made to a Massachusetts decision ostensibly restraining a 
strike per se (although such intent is by no means certain), but the 
reader is not warned that any such use of the injunction is extremely 
rare, and that, instead, such decrees ordinarily are used to restrain 
violence or other forms of intimidation. Because of this fact a rather 
labored discussion intended to discredit the idea of a property right by 
the employer in the worker’s services is more or less extraneous. 

Notwithstanding its defects the book serves a useful purpose in pre- 
senting a viewpoint held by a large section of the public, and one which 
should be understood and considered by those who do not accept the 
author’s conclusions. It furthermore suggests that there is room for re- 
vision of the rules of injunction procedure with a view to securing greater 
uniformity in decisions. 

Lutuer Conant, JR. 


Fuckner, E. Die russische Genossenschaftsbewegung (1865-1921). 


(Leipzig: Teubner. 1922. Pp. ix, 206. 100 M.) 
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science textbooks, edited by R. T. Evry. (New York: Macmillan. 1999. 
Pp. viii, 313.) 

Wa ker, C. R. Steel, the diary of a furnace worker. (Boston: Atlantic 
Monthly Press. 1922. Pp. vii, 157. $1.75.) 


Warnotte, D. Le tribunal industriel du Kansas. Un essai de réglement 
des conflits industriels dans les enterprises d’utilité publique. (Bruxelles: 
Imp. Scientifique et Litteraire. 1922. Pp. 40.) 

Reprinted from the Revue de l’Institut de Sociologie (Instituts Solvay), 
September, 1922. 


Watkins, G. 8S. An introduction to the study of labor problems. (New 
York: Thomas Y. Crowell Co. 1922. Pp. xv, 664. $3.) 

Comprehensiveness of scope and up-to-dateness in material are the 
outstanding merits of this text. The author’s range of topics is wide 
enough to include not only the familiar headings of the textbooks on 
labor problems but several as well that have come to the forefront of the 
literature on labor only in the last few years. Labor turnover, personnel 
administration and shop committees receive the recognition of separate 
chapters, as does the controversy over standards of living and budget- 
making in connection with wage adjustments. 

The attempt to cover so many subjects has necessarily resulted in the 
covering being drawn rather thin in many places. The treatment of 
minimum wage laws is compressed into seven pages. Of the fifty-eight 
pages given to labor organizations, only seven are devoted to trade 
regulations. It would seem that the space given to the chapters on theories 
of wages and socialism could have been utilized to better advantage 
in a more intensive treatment of regulatory measures. These two chap- 
ters are so much in the nature of summaries that they cannot illumine the 
general problem very much for the uninitiated reader. 

There are some statements in the book that can be easily challenged. 
For example, on page 67 a statement in favor of the family living wage 
is attributed to the United States Commission on Industrial Relations, 
although it was subscribed to by only four of the nine members of the 
Commission. On page 352 it is stated that “the total membership of 
American labor organizations in 1922 probably exceeds 6,000,000, two 
thirds of which is found in organizations affliated with the American 
Federation of Labor.” This astonishingly high estimate for organiza- 
tions outside the Federation is not supported by figures. 

D. A. McCasz. 


Course of employment in New York state from 1914 to 1921. N. Y. De- 
partment of Labor, Special bull. 113. (Albany: Office of the Chief 
Statistician. 1922. Pp. 136.) 


Employe representation on the Pennsylvania Railroad System. The joint 
work of its officers and employes. (Philadelphia: Pennsylvania Railroad 
System. 1922. Pp. 63.) 


The fair wages clause. Published by the National Joint Council represent- 
ing the General Council of the Trades Union Congress, the Executive 
Committee of the Labour Party, and the Parliamentary Labour Party. 
(London: Labour Party, 33 Eccleston Sq. 1922. Pp. 15. 1s. 2d.) 


Illinois miners’ earnings, 1920-1921. (Chicago: Illinois Coal Operators 
Assoc. 1922. Pp. 64.) 
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International labour directory. Second edition, 1922. (Geneva: Intern. 
Labour Office. 1922. Pp. 1031. $2.50.) 

Much more complete than the first issue. Different parts cover an 
account of the International Labour Association and the League of Na- 
tions, government services dealing with labor matters, employers’ organ- 
izations, workers’ organizations, intellectual workers’ organizations, ex- 
service men’s organizations, codperative organizations, and miscellaneous 
international organizations. Data are given showing for each organiza- 
tion its official journal if it publishes one, and number of members. 


List of references on the utilization of public works to diminish unemploy- 
ment. (Washington: Library of Congress, Div. of Bibliography. 1922. 
Pp. 14.) 

The official labor union directory and buyers’ guide. Second semi-annual 
edition. (Chicago: Chicago Federation of Labor. 1922. Pp. 100.) 


Report of the twenty-second annual conference of the Labour party. (Edin- 
burgh: Labour Party. 1922. 1s.) 


Report of the unemployment commission of South Africa. (Cape Town: 
Cape Times. 1922. Pp. 47.) 


The twelve-hour shift in industry. An investigation and a report by the 
Federated American Engineering Societies. (New York: Dutton. 1923.) 


Unemployment in East London. The report of a survey made from Toyn- 
bee Hall. (London: King. 1922. 1s. 2d.) 


Working and effects of the Trade Board acts. Minutes of evidence taken 
before the Committee of the Ministry of Labour, with appendix and 
index. (London: H. M.’s Stationery Office. 1922. 30s.) 
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Banking and Credit. A Textbook for Colleges and Schools of Busi- 
ness Administration. By Davis R. Dewry and Martm J. 
Suverue. (New York: The Ronald Press Company. 1922. Pp. 
506. $3.00.) 

Banking and Credit is designed primarily to enable business men, 
present and prospective, to understand their relations with banks and 
bankers. The authors, proceeding upon the assumption that the 
reader has a knowledge of the elements of money and banking, devote 
themselves to a “more detailed description and illustration of actual 
practice in the business world.”” Their judgment as to what a busi- 
ness man needs to know in order to deal intelligently with his banker 
is best revealed by a survey of the contents of the book. The first six 
chapters are given to a brief discussion of the nature of money and 
credit and a more detailed description of the various forms of money 
and credit instruments, together with their legal attributes. Chapters 
seven and eight are given to a treatment of banking in the large— 
discussing the origin of banks and the functions of the various institu- 
tions which comprise the banking system. 
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About one third of the book is then devoted to a detailed considers. 
tion of the operations of a commercial bank. Digressions from th 
study of the individual banking establishment are made from time ty 
time, however, for the purpose of familiarizing the reader with the 
large economic and social aspects of some particular phase of banking 
operations. For example, in connection with the discussion of de 
posits, brief consideration is given to the present status of the guaranty 
of deposits in the United States. Likewise, the treatment of the 
bank’s note circulation is supplemented by a consideration of general 
principles of note issue. The group of chapters following the discus- 
sion of banking operations is rather difficult to classify. Those which 
deal with acceptances and foreign exchange transactions might better 
have been linked more closely with the individual bank’s operations, 
leaving in a group by themselves those chapters which have to do 
with banking interrelationships such as “The clearing house,” “The 
national banking system,” “The money market,” and chapters dealing 
with the federal reserve system. In the final chapter, “Monetary 
problems,” the authors depart somewhat from their announced inten- 
tion of presupposing a knowledge of monetary principles such as is 
presented in the typical text in elementary economics, for their treat- 
ment of monetary problems is quite similar in scope and content to that 
found in any standard text in the principles of economics. The re 
viewer is firmly of the opinion that business men need a much better 
understanding of the business cycle, of the price level, and kindred 
elements in monetary theory than can be had from such abbreviated 
discussions. Recent absurd proposals which have been given the widest 
currency warn us that a fundamental understanding of monetary ques- 
tions is not always an attribute of the “hard-headed” business man. 

Since the trust, savings and bond departments have come to be a 
part of the facilities offered by every up-to-date bank to its business 
clientele, the authors might well have included a consideration of their 
services with the treatment of banking operations. 

Banking and Credit is a carefully written and decidedly teachable 
book. The stress upon the “how” of banking operations, manifest 
in the body of the text, can be relieved to a considerable extent by the 
use of the problems given in the appendix. It is to be hoped that the 
authors will add materially to this collection, especially problems of 
the type designed to bring out the “why” of banking operations and to 
develop the student’s power to form sound business judgments froma 
given set of conditions. 

Grorce Downie. 


University of Minnesota. 
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The Development of Federal Reserve Policy. By Harouv L. Resp. 
(Boston: Houghton Mifflin Company. 1922. Pp. viii, 352. 
$3.50. ) 

The organization and operations of the federal reserve system are 
governed by detailed statutory provisions, which have been frequently 
and in some directions radically modified since the passage of the 
Federal Reserve act in 1913. An immense mass of data and explana- 
tion, also, covering every activity of the banks, is published by the 
several reserve banks and by the Federal Reserve Board. Both legal 
restrictions and full publicity doubtless are essential for the growth 
of that general confidence in the reserve system which is indispensable 
if it is to be a permanent and effective part of the banking machinery 
of the country. Secrecy and a free hand (aside from the controlling 
force of tradition) that characterize the Bank of England are and 
must continue to be conspicuous by their absence. But legal restric- 
tions and publicity are by no means certain to give understanding and 
create confidence where the subject-matter is complex and vital in- 
terests are involved. Unprejudiced and comprehensive analysis of 
the work of the system by writers outside the management is also 
most necessary. It is a service which has been performed by Professor 
Reed in a most satisfactory fashion in the book under review. 

Chapters on organization, membership, check collections, the various 
lending operations, and on note issues and reserves are each introduced 
with compendious statements of the appropriate provisions of the 
Reserve act accompanied with the grounds for their adoption. This 
is a well-worked field, and little that is new is elicited, but the careful 
analysis of the numerous rulings of the Federal Reserve Board regard- 
ing these matters is decidedly fruitful. Convincing proof is afforded 
that in the development of the reserve system wisely conservative and 
at the same time liberal policies have been adopted by the Board and 
the management of the several banks. It should be noted in particu- 
lar that agricultural loans have been made eligible for rediscount to 
the extreme limits possible under the statute. 

The analysis of the operations of the reserve banks is somewhat 
less thoroughgoing, and positive conclusions therefrom regarding many 
matters are not expressed. In view of the abnormal conditions 
obtaining since the banks were established. such an attitude may well 
be held to betoken careful thinking and sound judgment. On the 
other hand, after making allowance for abnormal conditions, experi- 
ence already seems clearly to show that some of the basic principles 
underlying certain provisions of the Reserve act are of slight signif- 
icance and even invalid. Among these may be mentioned the proposi- 
tions that commercial loans are self-liquidating and that the amount 
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of such loans furnishes any indication whatever of safe limits in grant- 
ing credit. 

In the conduct of the reserve system the central problem is the 
determination of discount policy and the making of that policy effec- 
tive. When the Reserve act was enacted, it was generally assumed 
that open market operations by reserve banks were an essential and 
powerful means of securing control of the credit situation. Professor 
Reed does not apparently dissent from this view. To the reviewer, it 
seems obvious that open market operations can only be utilized as a 
means of effective control of credit when the supply of credit at the 
disposal of the commercial banks fluctuates very moderately above 
and below what is required for desirable business purposes. In these 
circumstances, and with reserve bank discount rates regularly above 
market rates, open market operations might be so handled as to have 
an effective and healthful influence upon the credit situation. 

The final chapters of the book contain a good account of the opera- 
tions of the reserve banks from 1914 to the beginning of 1922. Re- 
sponsibility for the discount policy adopted during the war and for 
more than a year thereafter is placed, where it properly belongs, upon 
the Treasury Department and not upon the management of the reserve 
system. One could wish that this point had been more strongly em- 
phasized, since the reserve system is now being subjected to unreason- 
ing criticism because of conditions which were fostered by the necessity 
of supporting an unintelligent Treasury policy after the issue of the 
Victory notes in May, 1919. 

As to the future, Professor Reed, in accord with all competent 
observers, agrees that the reserve ratio cannot be taken as a barometer 
in determining discount policies. The reviewer welcomes his support 
of the proposal that discount rates should be based upon the observed 
effects of credit upon production during the various stages of the 
business cycle. Transfer of a considerable portion of the gold now held 
by the reserve banks to a special note reserve is also urged. Satis- 
factory results from the operations of the reserve banks cannot be 
attained unless measures of some kind are adopted which will, in the 
words of the author of this book, “relieve the reserve banks from 
undue pressure to grant in the next boom period all the credits their 
present huge reserves would render possible.” Both proposals have 
the same general purpose in view. 

O. M. W. Spracve. 


Harvard University. 
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The Evolution of People’s Banks. By Donatp S. Tucker. Colum- 
bia University studies in history, economics and public law, vol. 
CII, no. 1. (New York: Longmans, Green & Company. 1922. 
Pp. 272. $2.75.) 

In the United States the laws on coéperative associations based on 
the building and loan idea, or having fire or life insurance for their 
object, have been fully developed, generally along right lines. But 
the laws for such associations with other objects, especially banks, are 
defective or lacking in most of the states. One reason for this may 
be that legislators do not know what “codperation” really is. To Dr. 
Donald S. Tucker in The Evolution of People’s Banks it is merely 
a form of organization, yet he finds there are five other views of its 
meaning. 

In Germany the codperative law defines the association that may be 
registered under it, thus: (1) its membership must not be restricted 
to any particular number, (2) its purpose must be to further the 
economic interests of its members, and (3) the way of accomplishing 
this must be to carry on some specified activity on their common 
account. That is to say, as Dr. Tucker explains, the law bars 
societies with only altruistic aims. Also, as regards form, it bars 
partnerships ; likewise joint stock companies, of which the fixed capital, 
proportional voting, and personal irresponsibility of the stockholders 
is well adapted only to the investment of money. 

The businesslike German law is manifestly quite different from the 
quasi-socialistic concept, which, as Dr. Tucker says, has the greatest 
vogue in the United States. The associational form of organization, 
without fixity of capital or number of members or shares, is indis- 
pensable to true codperation; and there should be fair provisions for 
withdrawal or expulsion, so that the membership may be harmonious, 
whether large or small. The share or shares held by a member must 
signify only the amount of his investment or extent of his liability 
and give him but one vote, or a very few, never to be cast by proxy. 
With this the control necessarily is vested in the members, provided 
headquarters are within easy reach of their homes; and then if the 
business be so conducted that the loss as well as all distributable profits 
goes to them, the association becomes automatically codperative as a 
matter of course. 

As shown by Dr. Tucker, these principles were adopted in Germany 
at the start of the codperative movement, launched there in the middle 
of the last century to solve the problems of shopkeepers and master 
artisans arising out of the industrial revolution. For a time the 
movement was confined to this class, exclusive of workmen and pea- 
sants; and its first creations were credit societies, with a savings 
feature, for raising small sums for members whose business had been 
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damaged by the advent of factories and machinery. These societies 
by degrees educated their members to the use of bills of exchange, 
acceptances, checking accounts and overdrafts, as well as of promis- 
sory notes and the saving of money; and thus, though small, they be- 
came veritable banks of discount and deposit, which is entirely unlike 
the mere thrift and providential loan idea of American credit unions, 

Later on these little banks gave aid to producers’ and consumers’ 
associations of various kinds; and all were united under central banks 
and large industrial associations, wherever needed, into sectional and 
nation-wide systems. Variations naturally occurred as these systems 
arose and were extended into rural districts, evolving two distinct 
types of banks. Dr. Tucker’s book covers only the type primarily 
designed for city folk. Over one fourth of the members of these so- 
called people’s banks, however, now are peasants. The book discloses 
the cause of this, and in treating the origin and development histori- 
cally gives full and accurate information on all other important points. 
Also it contains inspirational matter in its sketch of the life of Schulze 
Delitzsch, the great organizer of coéperation in Germany and founder 
of these banks. 

Except in the chapters dealing with the banks of other countries, 
the book draws its information from original sources and thus makes 
a particularly valuable contribution to the English literature on the 
subject. It is timely, too, since fifteen states are planning to enact 
codperative bank laws, while Congress will probably soon pass a bill 
for giving short-term credit facilities to farmers. 

R. Ineatts. 


El Sistema Monetario i la Organizacion Bancaria de Chile. By 
GuILLERMO SuBercasEAux. (Santiago de Chile: Soc. Imprenta 
i Litografia Universo. 1920. Pp. 404). 

As the only comprehensive history that has appeared of Chilean 
money and banking, from early colonial times to the present, Professor 
Subercaseaux’s latest book supplies a real need in economic literature. 
The reviewer understands that an English edition has lately been pub- 
lished by the Carnegie Endowment for International Peace. 

The writer was peculiarly fitted for the task. Professor of political 
economy in the University of Chile and widely known author of H 
Papel Moneda (1912, 1921), he is the most eminent Chilean authority 
on monetary and banking questions. As deputy for many years in the 
national congress, member of the monetary commission of 1913, and 
minister of finance in 1919-1920, he has worked earnestly for monetary 
reform. The report of the commission of 1913, which he wrote, came 
nearest to adoption of all the attempts that have been made to put 
Chile on a gold basis, being prevented only by the outbreak of the 
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European war. As finance minister he brought forward in 1920 the 
latest reform program, which, however, was defeated by opposition in 
the senate. 

From the standpoint of economic history the most unique and valu- 
able feature of the book is the account of the currency conditions and 
the monetary laws of the colonial period and the early years of the 
republic. Though some study of this early period had previously 
been made, notably by Juan T. Medina (Monedas Usadas Por Los 
Indios. Las Monedas Chilenas), this is the first general, systematic 
survey; and it has the special virtue of reducing for the first time the 
ancient Spanish coins to modern metric-decimal terms. Among 
the subjects treated in this section are the history of Spanish-Ameri- 
can bimetallism; the origin and evolution of the Spanish-American 
peso and its influence upon the system of coinage adopted by the 
United States; the history of the Peruvian mint established by the 
Spaniards at Potosi in 1572 and of the mint established in Santiago 
de Chile in 1759, after a century of resistance from the Spanish authori- 
ties; the monetary laws of 1834 and 1851 and the subsidiary coinage 
laws of 1843 and 1860. 

North American readers, however, will doubtless be chiefly interested 
in the later history, with its régime of inconvertible paper money. It 
is an astonishing fact, in view of present monetary conditions in Chile, 
and in view of our own earlier record of paper money, that there was 
no paper money of any sort, whether issued by banks or the govern- 
ment, before 1856, and no inconvertible paper prior to 1865. There 
were no banks of issue (or banks of any sort) until 1856, despite 
numerous ineffectual proposals and attempts dating from the outbreak 
of the rebellion against Spain in 1810. 

Of considerable interest to economists of every hue is Subercaseaux’s 
attitude toward the “pure theorist,” and his ascription, with some 
asperity, of the eventual appearance of inconvertible paper in Chile to 
the undermining of the practical good sense and conservatism of the 
earlier statesmen by the introduction from Europe, by Courcelle-Seneuil 
who went to Chile as financial adviser in 1855, of the doctrines of 
laissez-faire economics. 


It served in practice to confuse the judgment of statesmen, turning them 
away from positive observation of the facts and circumstances of actual 
economic and social life which ought to be the chief guides to political 
economy and especially to banking. Not unnaturally practical men came 
to have no comprehension of a science like economics, which, far from 
enlightening them as to how to work in accordance with the circumstances 
of the moment, seemed to remove them from real life, placing them in an 
economic world which exists solely in the realms of theory. The very 
intelligent and illustrious statesmen we have had until recently, disturbed 
their spirit with the influence of these theories, and turned away from the 
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realistic and inductive study i i 
were of the truth of their they 

The early paper money consisted wholly of bank notes. The régime 
of inconvertible paper dates properly from the crisis of 1878, but its 
characteristic features date from the war with Peru and Bolivia in 
1879-1881. Then for the first time appeared the government paper 
money (the billete fiscal) which has since become the main feature of 
Chilean currency, the bank note being suppressed entirely in 1898 after 
the failure of the attempt to maintain the gold standard which had 
been resumed in 1895. It is interesting to note that in this war, 
which was the real beginning of its monetary difficulties, Chile captured 
the Peruvian nitrate provinces of Tarapaca, which have ever since 
been its chief national resource and main fiscal reliance, and the main 
determinant of the value of its currency in world trade. 

The later portions of the book deal with the attempt to resume the 
gold standard in 1895 and its breakdown in 1898, and the numerous 
subsequent monetary laws and proposals for reform. There is an 
excellent analysis of the domestic and international conditions which 
made the year 1904, when the gold standard was to have been resumed, 
the most favorable opportunity for resumption which was presented 
prior to the Great War, and of the reasons for the failure to seize 
it; of the rigidity of a system of government paper and its inflationist 
tendency ; of the conversion fund, chiefly located abroad, which has for 
years been large enough to make possible the adoption of a gold- 
exchange standard. Especially noteworthy are the chapter on the 
gold-exchange standard proposed for Chile by the Commission of 
1913, and the chapter on the war-time appreciation of the currency 
caused by the great increase in exports of nitrate and copper at high 
prices, and the subsequent collapse of the exchange when the foreign 
demand diminished. There are chapters also on the foreign banks in 
Chile, and on the Land Mortgage Bank, which in Chile, as in Argentina, 
has long enjoyed a prosperous and beneficent existence. 

In general, the book is a narrative account rather than a formal 
analysis of the forces which govern the value of paper money. That 
‘ analysis is to be found, rather, in the author’s earlier book, El Papel 
Moneda; yet there are scattered throughout observations on the rela- 
tion of export prices to domestic prices, on the influence of the foreign 
trade in different periods, on the differences between the rate of ex- 
change and the premium on Chilean gold, and similar topics which will 
be of special interest to students of the phenomena of foreign exchange 
under paper. As a history of Chilean money and banking the book 
will be the standard work in its field. 

Joun H. 


Harvard University. 
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important is the personal factor that no rules of thumb can be laid 
down as invariable maxims. Judgment based upon wide observation and 
a keen intellect are the best kind of equipment. Nevertheless, there are 
certain guiding principles that can be pointed out to the young credit 
man, thereby reducing the number of lessons to be learned in the school 
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The first part of the book deals with the meaning and nature of credit, 
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Principally because of its brevity, this is probably not even next to 
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provoking fresh thought in a new field with a readable text as the medium. 


M. J.S. 
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This study of Dr. Mawas’ is a doctoral thesis presented to the faculty 
of Law, and attempts an interpretation of the broad field indicated by the 
title. In his analysis the author has treated the subject under four head- 
ings, to each of which he devotes a section of his book: (1) a theoretical 
discussion of exchange and of the value of paper money; (2) the English 
money market and the crisis at the outbreak of the war; (3) the policy 
of regulating the exchanges; and (4) a statistical study of inflation and of 
exchange. 

Dr. Mawas has devoted a large amount of labor to the collection of 
material and its arrangement. If the study had been limited to a narrow- 
er field the results would probably have been more satisfactory. It is true 
that a thorough study of foreign exchange since the war must be based 
upon some general theoretical point of ‘view, but it seems hardly neces- 
sary to elaborate the general theory at length before reaching the main 
field of inquiry. In so far as it is in line with current theory, such an 
elaboration is unnecessary; and if an entirely new theory is set forth the 
task is too great for most younger writers. If it is undertaken, a separate 
volume should be devoted to it. 

E. M. Parrerson. 
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A study undertaken to discover the defects of the sale-note, if any, 
its legal intent and meaning, the position of the cotton mill, cotton 
merchant and the bank in sale-note transactions, and how the situation 
can be improved. 
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The issuance of commercial letters of credit by American banks was 
insignificant until the passage of the Federal Reserve act in 1914 made it 
possible for national banks to engage in this form of business. Real 
headway, however, was not made until 1917 when our banks fairly 
outdid themselves, with a result that during the boom period following 
the Armistice the aggregate of bankers’ acceptances outstanding in the 
United States soared to an amount estimated at one billion dollars. 
Following at the heels of the collapse of commodity prices came an 
unprecedented refusal to honor contracts and orders for goods; included 
in these business obligations struck by the wave of cancelations were 
commercial letters of credit. This seriously jeopardized the standing 
of American bank credits in foreign markets. To study the situation a 
Commercial Credit Conference of American bankers was appointed in 
1920. 

One of the purposes of the author is to present the Conference’s con- 
clusions and recommendations. That these points may be thoroughly 
understood the background of commercial credit practice is laid before 
the reader; illustrative transactions are shown and problems which have 
developed are given. The absence hitherto of standard practice and the 
confusion of banking methods and legal decisions have made _indis- 
pensable many changes. As the author points out, the future will 
probably clarify and not obscure the fundamental simplicity of commercial 
letters of credit; and, when rightly understood and intelligently em- 
ployed, they will have a usefulness far exceeding their benefits up to the 
present time. 

Lawyers, bankers, and business men will find this book both readable 
and helpful in clearing up difficulties in this special field of banking. 

M. J. S. 
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nicht, I. Bank credit and agriculture under the national and federal 
reserve banking systems. (New York: McGraw-Hill Book Co. 1922. 
Pp. vii, 340. $2.) 

The author is to be commended for bringing out one of the first books 
which considers bank credit in the United States primarily from the 
agricultural point of view. He has closely held to his statement in the 


preface that “it is not the purpose of this book to argue the case either 
ie} for or against agriculture, but rather to analyze the needs and conditions 
‘ of short-time agricultural credit under existing banking systems.” No 
tions HB attempt is made to give a constructive agricultural credit policy, but 
Pp. 7 valuable information of a historical and statistical nature is presented. 
This book is divided into three distinct parts. Part I, treating of the 
ie de farmers’ credit needs, is quite stimulating and includes some valuable 
ylant. discussions of the short-time credit needs of farmers for seasonal equip- 
ment, and for intermediate credit to provide for permanent farm improve- 
3 Co. ments and fixed equipment. 
Part II, treating of the relation of short-time agricultural credit under 
: was the old national banking system, takes up the National Bank act of 1864 
ade it and the amendments subsequently made. The inability of the national 
Real banks to accept land as security, the provisions relating to size of banks, 
fairly and the inelasticity of note issue are given considerable attention in 
owing jm their relation to agriculture. Some references are made to the banks 
n the of Canada with their many branches, and the elasticity of the currency. 
sllars One is inclined to feel that the Canadian system of banking is favored. 
ne an At least one of the statements in regard to this system is inaccurate. 
luded Reference is made (p. 73) to twenty-nine banks in Canada with over 
were 500 branches each. There are in fact, less than twenty chartered banks 
nding in Canada with a total of less than 5,000 branches. Seasonal inelasticity 
tion a of currency as indicated by call loan rates, and the seasonal movement 
fed in Me of cash between geographical districts of the United States and between 
large cities are treated in considerable detail. 
5 con In part III the federal reserve banking system is considered as it has 
ughly affected and benefited agriculture. A number of chapters are devoted 
before fe to the interest rates and the volume of rediscounts made by the various 
1 have ( federal reserve banks at various periods. On some controversial points 
nd the fm the reader would be inclined to doubt whether the author has presented 
indis- [| SYficient facts to substantiate his point of view. The data presented on 
e will Mm the amount of funds secured from federal reserve banks by various 
nercial ME @gticultural sections and the manner in which these were used in the 
y em- fm Past few years to finance the production and marketing of farm crops are 
to the Me of interest and value. In general the author holds that the federal re- 
serve system has served agriculture very well and the officials of the 
adable #@ banks have entertained a liberal attitude regarding loans. 
. Parts of this work are somewhat detailed and tedious for a reader not 
| 8. familiar with banking, but, on the other hand, probably are not sufficiently 
adi analytical or inclusive to meet the needs of the student of banking 
problems. 
umis- A. H. Benton. 
North Dakota Agricultural College. 
eonle oRIKINE, N. L’effondrement de l’étalon d’or. (Paris: Eug. Figuiére. 
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Acceptance practices. A report by a committee of examiners to the Con 
troller of the Currency, Washington, D. C. (Philadelphia: George 
Paine. 1922.) 


Changes in the cost of living, July, 1914—July, 1922. Research report x 
54. (New York: National Industrial Conference Board. 1999. P; 
84. 75c.) 

The Chase National Bank of the City of New York, 1877-1999. (Ne 
York: Chase Nat. Bank. 1922. Pp. 34.) 

An historical sketch which pays tribute to the officers who have co 
tributed to the bank, and throws some light on changes in banking policy, 


Elementary banking. (New York: Am. Inst. of Banking. 1929, p, 
480.) 


Livsmedelsforbrukningen inom mindre bemedlade hushall under krigsar 
1914-1918. Sveriges Officiella Statistik, Socialstatistik. (Stockholn 
Kartongs och Litografiska A. B. 1922. Pp. 141.) 


La politique financiére et monétaire de la France. Rapports, travauz ¢ 
comptes rendus, voeux et résolutions de la Semaine de la momnaie. (Pari 
Lib. Felix Alcan. 1922. Pp. 573. 30 fr.) 


Proceedings of the twenty-seventh annual convention of the Maryla 
Bankers’ Association, at the Hotel Traymore, Atlantic City, New Jerse 
May 17 and 18, 1922. (Baltimore: Maryland Bankers’ Assoc. 19 
Pp. 134.) 

Report on the cost of living in Ireland, June, 1922. Report by the Minist 


of Economic Affairs to the Chairman of the Provisional Governme 
(Dublin: Eason & Son, Lt. 1922. Pp. 87. 1s.) 


Star rare coin encyclopedia. Twenty-second edition. (Fort Worth, T 
Numismatic Bank of Texas. 1922. Pp. 206.) 


Public Finance, Taxation, and Tariff 


NEW BOOKS 


Bare, L. La guerre et la politique financiére de la ville de Paris (191 
1921). Paris: Vie Universitaire. 1922. 12 fr.) 


Baupot, H. Les conséquences économiques et financiéres de la supress 
des titres au porteur. (Paris: Lib. du Receuil Sirey. 1922. Pp. 185) 


Beate, J.H. Cases on taxation. (Cambridge: Harvard Univ. Press. 192 
Pp. 511. $4.) 


Braver, K. Die Besteuerung der Kriegsgewinne in den europdische 
Staaten. Finanz- und Volkswirtschaftliche Zeitfragen, Heft 77. (Stat 
gart: Ferdinand Enke. 1921. Pp. 124.) 


Brumsy, G. and Garrrincer, W. Berliner Steuerkodez, enthaliend Be 
lins Steuerordnungen mit systematischer Darstellung. (Berlin: Indi 
trieverlag Spaeth & Linde. 1922. Pp. xv, 202. 120 M.) 


Dient, K. and Momsert, P. Grundsdtze der Besteuerung. (Karlsr 
G. Braunsche Hofbuchdruckerei. 1922. Pp. viii, 208.) 
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erpHouse, E. E. Income tax simplified. (London: Simpkin, Marshall 
& Co. 1922. 1s. 6d.) 


yrzpatrick, J. R., editor. Tax law of the state of New York, being L. 
1909, chapter 62, entitled “An act in relation to taxation, constituting 
e “ME chapter sizty of the consolidated laws” with all amendments to the end 
“ ‘PHB of the legislative session of 1922. (New York: Baker, Voorhis & Co. 
Albany: M. Bender & Co. 1922. Pp. 314.) 


reason, L. B. and Orts, A. A treatise on the law of inheritance tazation, 
with statutes and forms. Third edition, revised and enlarged. (Albany: 
M. Bender & Co. 1922. Pp. Ixix, 1224. $15.) 


ouset, R. Le protectionisme en France depuis la guerre dans les faits 
2. PURE 4+ la doctrine. (Paris: Vie Universitaire. 1922. 12 fr.) 


comm, A. Die Zwangsanleihe. Ein Leitfaden fiir die Praxis. (Wiirz- 
T19sare@ borg: Bonitas-Bauer. 1922. Pp. iv, 72. 25 M.) 


pHNSEN, J. E., compiler. Cancellation of the Allied debt. The refer- 
ence shelf, vol. I, no. 1. (New York: H. W. Wilson Co. 1922. Pp. 
avaur 75c.) 


cHaPELLE, G. Les finances britanniques, avant et pendant la guerre. 
(Bordeaux: Y. Cadoret. 1920. 16 fr.) 


acauLay, T. B. The Allied debt to the United States. How would an 
American court decide if the case were between individuals? Canadian 
opinion. (Montreal: Sun Life Assurance Co. 1922. Pp. 12.) 


Kenna, R. Reparations and international debts. An address by the 
hairman of the London Joint City and Midland Bank at the convention 
of the American Bankers Association, New York, October 4, 1922. (New 
ork: N. Y. Trust Co., 100 Broadway. 1922.) 


acMittan, A. D. Income Fourth edition. (London: Effingham 
Wilson. 1922. Pp. 96. 3s.) 


pseN, A. W. Land value rating and the abolition of rates on buildings 
and improvements. (London: United Committee for the Taxation of 
Jand Values. 1922. Pp. 82. 1s.) 


rtiIn, N. La question financiére et la réorganisation des finances. 
Paris: Imp. Ed. de l’Agence Nationale. 1922. Pp. 68. 3.50 fr.) 


uwN, B. The Revenue act of 1921, approved November 23, 1921, intro- 


uction and indices. (Washington: Press of Byron S. Adams. 1922. 
Pp. xii, 164.) 


nTGomERY, R. H. Income tax procedure, 1923. (New York: Ronald. 
923. Pp. xxix, 1750. $10.)* 

The preceding editions of Montgomery’s manuals have been reviewed 
ach year in the AMerican Economic Review. This edition, since there 
as been no new general tax law, differs from the last previous edition 
uly as the interpretation of the law by the courts and by the various 
lings of the Treasury has resulted in changes in procedure. These 
hanges accumulated in twelve months are numerous and important. The 
is volume includes the Federal Estate tax; the Federal Capital Stock (Excise) 


Karlsru and a Supplement to the author’s volume of Excess Profits Tax Procedure, 
» bringing the information contained in that volume down to date. 
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convenience of having the new edition is that the taxpayer or scholar i; 
saved the necessity of looking up the decisions and rulings of the year 
In fact unless the particular point involved requires a close scrutiny of 


the precise language of a past decision or ruling this volume gives him the Tr 
law down to January Ist, 1923. 
Despite the efforts of the Tax Simplification Board, whose recom. 4 
mendations are not yet embodied in legislation, the congestion in th as 
Income Tax Bureau has enormously increased. Many tax liabilities fo ( 
1917 are still unsettled, and those for 1918, the year of largest “exces, 
profits,” are in a state of utmost confusion. What the Simplification Es 
Board calls the “almost unsurmountable” difficulties found in the deter. ( 
mination of invested capital, grow greater with the passage of time I 
Thousands of clerks and auditors crowded elbow on elbow into the inade- A Th 
quate space of a ramshackle “‘war’’ building in Washington pass up to the I 
chiefs of bureaus and to the commissioner’s deputies hundreds of “ref 7», 
commendations” daily upon which a definite decision by the higher ' 
authorities must ultimately be made. Since each decision establishes 4 : 
precedent the difficulty of sifting precedents results in an atmosphere of ; 
indecision, uncertainty, and delay which is very serious and exceedingly { 
costly to the taxpayers. ; | 
Fear that decentralization may bring inconsistencies, the impossibilityfm 4 ” 
of finding, at the salaries available, men big enough to be entrusted with U 
discretionary power to make final decisions, keeps the administration U 
concentrated in Washington, where frequent changes in the staff tend tm The 
increase the congestion and delay. C 
One of the great services which this and similar manuals render 
is the expression in intelligible and articulate form of the sufferings of the Rep 
taxpayer. ‘“The sheep before the shearer” is not quite dumb. Vp 
Cart C. 
Nacuimson, M. Wirtschafts-statistisches Handbuch fiir Sowjetrussla ”~ 
(Berlin: E. Laubsche Verlagsbuchhandlung. 1922. Pp. 152. 200 M) rT: 
Pinto, A. pe T. impuesto unico y la exencidén de impuesto a las mejoral 7), 
(Buenos-Aires: El Ateneo. 1922. Pp. 350.) Y, 
Riess, E. and Wicuert, G. Gross-Berliner Grundstiickssteuerrecht. Te Py 
ausgabe der Steuerbestimmungen mit kurzen Hinweisen fiir die Prazul 7), 
(Berlin: Franz Vahlen. 1922. Pp. 50. 25 M.) tic 
Rosson, M. E. Public finance. With an introduction by J. M. Kryy an 
(London: King. 1922. 5s.) to 
Scuwarz, O. Die Steuerlast Deutschlands und der Entente. Ein JV. Py 
gleich. (Berlin: Zentraverlag. 1922. Pp. 27. 6M.) 
Serieman, E.R. A. The Allied debts, a constructice criticism of Secre 
Hoover’s views. (New York: Author, Columbia Univ. 1922. Pp. 18. The 


Reprinted from the New York Times, November 5, 1922. 


——. Sound tax reform. The Chicago Daily News reprints, no. 
(Chicago: Chicago Daily News. 1922.) 

Suruerianp, D. Federal “aid.” Supplement to bull. no. 44 of the Cin 
Federation of Chicago. (Chicago: Civic Fed., 108 La Salle St. 
Pp. 37.) 

A study of a rapidly developing tendency in public finance in 
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ar is United States with comparative observations from foreign countries, 
year. made under direction of the Civic Federation of Chicago. 
y of 


the Tuimen, G. Das Vermégensteuergesetz. (Berlin: Carl Heymann. 1922. 
q Pp. xii, 292. 75 M.) 


com- Me 4 budget plan for Pennsylvania. Pennsylvania’s appropriation methods 
and budget systems in the states. (Philadelphia: Pa. State Chamber of 
Commerce. 1922. Pp. 120.) 


Excessive expenditure and oppressive taration. A popular version of the 
Geddes reports. With an introduction by F. W. Hmst. (London: 
League to Enforce Public Economy. 1922. 6d.) 


The finances of disarmament. (New York: Mechanics & Metals National 
Bank. 1922. Pp. 32.) 


Indiana law relating to the assessment and taxation of property concerning 
the duties and powers of taxing officers and an appendiz containing forms 
and general information. Revised, January, 1922, by P. Zorrcuer. 
(Indianapolis, Ind.: State Board of Tax Commissioners. 1922. Pp. 
285.) 


A mill tax for the support of higher educational institutions of Tezas. 
University of Texas, Bureau of Extension, no. 2236. (Austin, Texas: 
Univ. of Texas. 1922. Pp. 156.) 


The operation of the Massachusetts inheritance tax laws. (Boston: Old 
Colony Trust Co. 1922. Pp. 48.) 


Report of the Joint Legislative Commission to investigate the affairs of the 
city of New York on the finances of the city. (New York: Tenny Press. 
1922. Pp. 58.) 


Rates of duties, tares and imposts collected by imperial officers, quantities 
or amounts tared, etc., 1920-1921. (London: H. M.’s Stationery Office. 
1922. 9d.) 


The transfer tax law (inheritance tax) article 10, chapter 62, laws of New 
York, 1909, as amended in 1922. (New York: Guaranty Trust Co. 1922. 
t. Test Pp. 63.) 


Prati The Wisconsin income tax law; soldiers’ bonus surtar law; soldiers’ educa- 
tional bonus surtar law; teachers’ retirement fund surtax law; refund 

KEeyNe and tax compromise laws; with explanatory notes rulings and citations 
to court decisions. (Madison, Wis.: Wisconsin Tax Commission. 1922. 

‘in Pp. 104.) 

ecreta Social Problems and Reforms 

PP The Settlement Horizon. A National Estimate. By Rosert A. 
Woovs and Autsert J. Kennepy. (New York: Russell Sage 
Foundation. 1922. Pp. vi, 499. $3.00.) 
the Cir. his very comprehensive account of the settlement movement and of 


t. 192mm Present settlement activities begins with an outline of the English back- 
. ground and follows with a brief discussion of the beginnings of the 
¢ in “ovement in America. Part II, entitled “Neighborhood Guild” deals 
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with the problem of settlement clubs and brings out the many difficulties 
encountered in the development of an adequate and satisfactory pro- 
gram. A very valuable chapter deals with the mixed clubs. Inej- 
dentally the writers state that the majority of residents do not favor 
such clubs, but that there is a growing tendency to bring the sexes 
together at occasional intervals. 

The writers accord the settlement a commanding place as an influ- 
ence in the development of education and of culture. The settlement 
stimulated the kindergarten movement, the system of branch libraries, 
and interest in art, music, the drama, home making and craft educa- 
tion. Numerous illustrations are given in connection with the discus- 
sion of these developments. That the settlement has served an im- 
portant function in improving the conditions of labor is well known, 
and the authors credit it with a real part in the spreading of better 
conceptions of the duties and aspirations of labor. Many of the 
leaders in the woman and child labor movement have received much of 
their inspiration for their work from the settlement ideal and from the 
contacts made through the settlement with actual labor conditions. 
Often the settlements themselves, have contributed directly to the solu- 
tion of these problems, and always they have manifested a keen interest 
in standards and cost of living. 

Under the heading ““Common Weal” is discussed the struggle of the 
settlement for better political standards for neighborhood improve- 
ment, health, recreational facilities, and for law enforcement. Some 
settlements have engaged actively in political campaigns; others only 
_when some very relevant issue was raised. It has been a general 
policy to assist in improving the sanitary conditions of a neighborhood 
and to arouse the people to some realization of the obligations of the 
city as well as their own. The fight against the saloon, vice clubs, 
immoral dancing, and other evils has been a most persistent and thank- 
less job. The coming of prohibition has proved a wonderful boon to 
the residents of settlement neighborhoods, although the subject is not 
yet solved. The fact of marked improvement is quite clear. The 
writers claim that the best settlement opinion would not sanction s0- 
called substitutes for the saloon and that settlements know that the real 
subsitute is the home. Many social workers, however, believe that the 
absence of substitutes for the social life promoted by the saloon is in 
part responsible for the difficulties now encountered in the enforee- 
ment of prohibition. 

The chapter on “Race and place” brings out in excellent fashion the 
telling features of the Americanization problems and show how the 
settlement has served as an effective agency in promoting race rela- 
tionships, in conserving the best features of immigrant life and im 
adapting the newcomer to his adopted country. The authors state 
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that there are “certain friendly differences of judgment” between 
settlements and charity organization societies. They justify incidental 
relief-giving by settlements under certain conditions. The appendix 
adds valuable supplementary information for many chapters of the 
ok. 

a authors state, in conclusion, that the task of a settlement is 
not so much to carry out the principles of, as the spirit of, democracy. 
The settlement “seeks the general good, the widest fulfilment of human 
fact, the most creative play of human wills.” 

It is difficult to criticize or to evaluate so excellent a book. Much 
depends on the purpose of the authors in writing it. It is certainly 
not well adapted for textbook purposes. There is no subdivision of 
the chapters and the reader must plod through an entire chapter to 
obtain a good notion of its contents. Again, the material is so group- 
ed that while it furnishes the readers with an excellent expression of 
the settlement idea, it nevertheless makes it difficult for him to work out 
a concrete plan for some settlement that he may be operating. Fur- 
thermore, the claims made for the influence of the settlement as a social 
agency certainly equal its accomplishments. 

On the other hand, the book is written in scholarly fashion and gives 
us a very complete picture of the proposed program and organization 
of the social settlement. As collateral reading, there is nothing that 
can take its place nor pretend to do so for years to come. The ex- 
cellent bibliography also adds greatly to the value of the book. 


Grorcre B. Manco xp. 
Missouri School of Social Economy. 


NEW BOOKS 


Brunner, E. pe S. and Brunner, M. V. Irrigation and religion; a study 
of religious and social conditions in two California counties. (New 
York: Doran. 1922. Pp. 128. $2.50.) 


Byineton, M. F. What social workers should know about their own com- 
munities, an outline. Third edition revised. (New York: Russell Sage 
Foundation, Charity Organization Dept. 1921. Pp. 43.) 


Cameron, J. The National Park Service: its history, activities, and 
organization. Institute of Government Research, Service monographs, 
no. 11. (New York: Appleton. 1922. Pp. xii, 167.) 


Cuase, S. The challenge of waste. (New York: League for Industrial 
Democracy, 70 Fifth Ave. 1922. Pp. 27.) 


Coreman, J. M. Social ethics, an introduction to the nature and ethics of 
the state. (New York: Fleming H. Revell Co. 1922. Pp. 357. $1.25.) 


Frankuin, F. What prohibition has done to America. (New York: Har- 
court, Brace & Co. 1922. Pp. iv, 129. $2.) 


Fry, C. L. The new and old immigrant in the land; a study of American- 
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ization and the rural church. Commission of Social and Religious Sur- 
veys. (New York: Doran. 1922. Pp. xii, 119. $2.50.) 


Fuix, J. R. The municipalization of play and recreation; the beginnings 
of a new institution. (University Place, Neb.: Claflin Printing Co. 1999. 
Pp. viii, 97.) 

Furton, C. H., editor. A symposium on mining and metallurgical educa- 
tion. A collection of papers on the subject including the discussion 
presented at the meeting of the Commission of Education and Public 
Service of the American Mining Congress, Chicago, October, 1921. 
General series, vol. XIV, no. 1. (Rolla, Mo.: Univ. of Missouri, School 
of Mines and Metallurgy. 1922. Pp. 106.) 


Firtu, H. Der Haushalt vor und nach dem Kriege. Dargestellt an 
Hand eines mittellbiirgerlichen Budgets. (Jena: Fischer. 1922. Pp. 65. 
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Groves, E. R. The rural mind and social welfare. Foreword by K. L. 
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Lyon, L. S. Education for business. (Chicago: Univ. of Chicago Press. 
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McKinney, J. and Simons, A. M. Success through vocational guidance: 
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Factors in social evolution. Sixteenth annual meeting of the American 
Sociological Society, Pittsburgh, December, 1921. (Chicago: Univ. of 
Chicago Press. 1922. Pp. 294. $2.) 
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Handbook of social service resources of Cincinnati and Hamilton County, 
1922. (Cincinnati, O.: Helen S. Trounstine Foundation. 1922. Pp, 
xiv, 104.) 


How to live well on a moderate amount, a book of facts, not theories. (New 
York: Manwess Co. 1922. Pp. 32.) 


Influenza: Framingham epidemic and post-epidemic observations. Fram- 
ingham monograph no. 9, Medical series, IV. (Framingham, Mass.: 
Community Health and Tuberculosis Demonstration. 1922. Pp. 24, 
5c. ) 


Report of the Louisiana State Housing Commission; under authority of 
act no. 19 of the general assembly of 1920 of the state of Louisiana. 
(New Orleans: State Housing Commission. 1921. Pp. 12.) 


Workers education in the United States. Report of proceedings, Second 
National Conference on Workers Education in the United States, held at 
the New School for Social Research, New York City, April, 1922. (New 
York: Workers Education Bureau of America, 465 West 28rd St. 1922. 
Pp. 196. 50c.) 

Covers Workers’ education in the United States, Aims of workers’ 
education, The labor movement and labor education, and Teaching 
methods in workers’ education. A list of trade union colleges, study 
classes, and workers’ educational enterprises is given in the appendix. 


Insurance and Pensions 


NEW BOOKS 


Conant, L. A critical analysis of industrial pension systems. (New 
York: Macmillan. 1922. Pp. xi, 262.) 


Hosss, C. W. The investment laws relating to insurance companies. 
Address before the Fifty-second Annual Session, National Convention of 
Insurance Commissioners, Louisville, Ky., September 27, 1921. (Bos- 
ton: Wright & Potter Printing Co. 1921. Pp. 58.) 


Hvuesner, S. S. Property insurance. New edition. (New York: Apple- 
ton. 1922. Pp. xix, 601. $3.) 

The original edition of Dr. Huebner’s Property Insurance appeared 
in 1911. This new edition covers substantially the same ground with 
the addition of chapters on certain subjects which have demonstrated their 
importance since 1911, or on which adequate information was not avail- 
able at that time. The titles of the additional chapters follow: use 
and occupancy, profits, and rent insurance (ch. 15); underwriters’ asso- 
ciations (ch. 19); marine insurance rates (ch. 27); automobile insurance 
(ch. 28); and miscellaneous forms of property insurance (ch. 32). One 
subject treated in the earlier edition, the development of marine insur- 
ance, is omitted. 

The chapters on the fire insurance contract have been revised to give 
effect to the new standard policy adopted by the National Convention of 
Insurance Commissioners and now widely used. Other chapters have been 
rearranged and brought up to date, and much new illustrative material 
has been added. With this new text available, teachers will find it 
possible to devote more time to discussion and less to supplemental 


lectures. R. H. B. 
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Lovetace, G. M. Analyzing life situations for insurance needs; the case 
method. Endorsed by the National Association of Life Underwriters, 
Life Underwriters Association of Canada. WHarper’s life insurance 
library. (New York: Harper. 1922. Pp. xi, 220. $2.25.) 


MontcHresTIEN. Le probléme des assurances sociales en France. (Paris: 
Grasset. 1922. Pp. 250. 7 fr.) 


Moorg, W. F. The insurance of plate glass against breakage. An ad- 
dress delivered before the 153rd meeting of the Insurance Society of New 
York, February 17, 1920. (New York: Insurance Society of New York. 
Pp. 14.) 


Rivtey, W. G. K. The common hazards of fire insurance. (New York: 
Pitman. 1922. 5s.) 


Topp, W. F. Motor insurance; the treatment of mechanical road transport 
risks. (New York: Pitman. 1922. Pp. ix, 155. $2.50.) 


Van Auxen, M. W. Ready reference digest of accident and health insur- 
ance law. With an introduction by W. Brosmiru. (Albany: M. Bender 
& Co. 1922. Pp. vii, 357. $6.50.) 


Weser, G. A. The Employees’ Compensation Commission; its history, 
activities and organization. Institute for Government Research, Service 
monographs, no. 12. (New York: Appleton. 1922. Pp. xi, 86.) 


The fire insurance contract: its history and interpretation. Compiled and 
edited by and published under the auspices of, the Insurance Society 
of New York. (Indianapolis, Ind.: The Rough Notes Co. 1922. Pp. 
x, 932. $5.) 


Insurance laws, state of Texas; digest of 1921. By Epwarp Hatt, State 
Commissioner of Insurance and Banking. (Austin, Tex.: Von Boeck- 
mann-Jones Co. 1922. Pp. 279.) 


Memorandum in opposition to H. R. 4089, by Mr. Fitzgerald—now House 
Resolution 10034—entitled “A Bill Creating the District of Columbia 
Insurance Fund,” etc. (New York: Workmen’s Compensation Publi- 
city Bureau, 80 Maiden Lane. 1922. Pp. 15.) 


Premiums and losses in the various states of the United States, Alaska, 
District of Columbia and Hawaii, reported to the National Board of Fire 
Underwriters, Actuarial Bureau, showing the premiums written and 
losses incurred on fire and lighting business only (direct writing com- 
panies) during 1917-1920 § 1921. (New York: Thomas Claydon Print- 
ing Co. 1922. Pp. 200.) 


Rapport du conseil fédéral sur sa gestion en 1922. (Bern: Département de 
l’Economie Publique, Office Fédéral des Assurances Sociales. 1922. Pp. 
40.) 


Rates of premium, cash guarantees and other policy values; instructions to 
agents. (Des Moines, Ia.: Royal Union Mutual Life Insurance Co. 
1922. Pp. 221.) 


Report on the valuations of the assets and liabilities of approved societies 
of national health insurance as at 3lst December, 1918. Government 
Actuary. (London: H. M.’s Stationery Office. 1922. Pp. 158.) 
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Rhode Island insurance laws, May, 1921. Compiled and indexed by P. H. 
Wis0r, Insurance Commissioner. (Providence, R. I.: E. L. Freeman 
Co. 1921.) 


Unique manual-digest of American life insurance. Twenty-fourth annual 
edition, 1922. (Cincinnati and New York: National Underwriter Co, 
1922. Pp. 1416.) 


Workmen’s compensation act of Wisconsin with 1921 amendments. (Mad- 
ison, Wis.: Industrial Commission. 1921. Pp. 72.) 


Pauperism, Charities, and Relief Measures 
NEW BOOKS 


Curarke, J. J. Social administration, including the poor law. (London 
and New York: Pitman. 1922. Pp. 364.) 


Rowntree, B. S. Poverty; a study of town life. New edition. (New 
York: Longmans, Green. 1922. Pp. xx, 496. $1.75.) 


The prevention and relief of distress. A handbook of information respect- 
ing the statutory and voluntary means available for the relief of distress 
and the improvement of social conditions. (London: King. 1922. Pp. 
2s. 6d.) 


Socialism and Co-operative Enterprises 
NEW BOOKS 


Brasot, B. L. The balance sheet of sovietism. (New York: Duffield. 
1922. $2.) 


Corrry, D. The codperative movement in Jugo-Slavia, Rumania and 
North Italy, during and after the World War. Carnegie Endowment for 
International Peace, Division of Economics and History. (New York: 
Oxford Univ. Press. 1922. Pp. vi, 99. $1.) 


Darina, M. L. Some aspects of codperation in Germany, Italy, and 
Ireland. (London: King. 1922. Pp. 191.) 
A report made to the government of India upon a tour during 1920- 
1921 in Germany and Italy and upon three years’ practical work and 
study in the Punjab. 


Give, C. Consumers’ codperative societies. Translated from the French 
by the staff of the Codperative Reference Library, Dublin, Ireland. With 
‘introduction and supplementary chapter by J. P. Warpasse. (New 
York: Knopf. 1922. Pp. xiv, 287. $3.) 


Heimann, E. Mehrwert und Gemeinwirtschaft. Kritische und positive 
Beitrage sur Theorie des Sozialismus. (Berlin: Engelmann. 1922. Pp. 
204. 336 M.) 


Hevanver, S. Marz und Hegel. Eine kritische Studie iiber sosialdemok- 
ratische Weltsanschauung. Authorized translation by MarGaRETHE 
Laneretpt. (Jena: Fischer. 1922. Pp. 84. 18 M.) 


Kraus, E. Die geschichtlichen Grundlagen des Sozialismus. Wissen und 
Wirken, Band 3. (Karlsruhe: G. Braun. 1922. Pp. 61. 80 M.) 
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Lawter, H. W. Recent developments in socialism, with bibliographies 
and directory. (New York: League for Industrial Democracy, 70 Fifth 
Ave. 1922. Pp. 16. 10c.) 


Lanvis, B. Y. Pacemakers in farmers’ coéperation. (New York: Author, 
Room 811, 70 Fifth Ave. 1922. Pp. 16. 15c.) 


MacponaLp, J. A. M. Karl Marz and the present unrest. (London: 
Fisher Unwin. 1922. Pp. 48. 1s. 6d.) 


Mautner, W. Der Bolschewismus. V oraussetzungen, Geschichte, Theorie, 
zugleich eine Untersuchung seines Verhdltnisses zum Marzismus. (Stutt- 
gart: W. Kohlhammer. 1922. Pp. xxiii, 368. 200 M.) 


Mercer, T. W. Dr. William King and the Coéperator, 1828-1830. (Man- 
chester, Eng.: Codperative Union. 1922. Pp. xxxvii, 144.) 


Mettier, H. Die Theorie der Sozialisierung. (Vienna: Schénberger.) 


Mises, L. Die Gemeinwirtschaft. Untersuchungen iiber den Sozialismus. 
(Jena: Fischer. 1922. Pp. viii, 503. 1922.) 


Praut, T. Wesen und Bedeutung des Gildensozialismus. (Jena: Fischer. 
1922. 24M.) 


Preziosit, G. Cooperativismo rosso piovra dello stato. (Bari: Laterza. 
1922. Pp. 322. 13.50 1.) 


RoturietpD, O. Impressions of the codperative movement in France and 
Italy. (London: King. 1920. Pp. 87. 2s. 6d.) 


Steiner, R. The threefold commonwealth. Authorized translation by 
E. Bowen-Wepewoop. (New York: Threefold Commonwealth Pub. Co. 
1922. Pp. xl, 206. $2.) 


StrickLaND, C. F. An introduction to codperation in India. India of 
today series,no.1. (London and New York: Oxford Univ. Press. 1922.) 


. Studies in European codperation. (London: King. 1922. 
Pp. 166. 5s. 6d.) 


Stréxet, H. Socialization in theory and practice. Translated by H. J. 
Stennine. (London: King. 1922. Pp. 341.) 


Suttan, H. Gesellschaft und Staat bei Karl Marz und Friedrich Engels. 
Ein Beitrag zum Sozialisierungsproblem. (Jena: Fischer. 1922. Pp. 
128. 16 M.) 


von Tyszka, C. Die Sozialisierung der Wirtschaftslebens. Second, re- 
vised edition. (Jena: Fischer. 1922. Pp. vi, 92.) 


Wucox, D. F. Resolved: that municipal ownership of public utilities is 
desirable. The affirmative. Public utilities for public service, leaflet 
no. 5. (Grand Rapids, Mich.: Author, 436 Crescent St. 1922.) 


Directory of consumers’ codperative associations in the United States. 
Appendiz B. (Washington: Supt. Docs. 1922. Pp. 99-146.) 
Reprinted from Consumers’ Codperative Societies in the United States 
in 1920, Bull. no. 818, Bureau of Labor Statistics, Dept. of Labor. 
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Statistics and Its Methods 
NEW BOOKS 


Austrian, J. E. Digest of business statistics ; a comprehensive, concise and 
practical compilation, specially prepared for the use of sales and adver. 
tising executives; based on the findings of the census of 1920 and on 
data derived from other authoritative sources. (New York: Author, 49 
St. Nicholas Ter. 1922. Pp. vi, 97. $25.) 


Birot, J. Statistique annuelle de géographie humaine comparée. (Paris: 
Hachette. 1922.) 


Bragver, K. Die Anpassung der Léhne und Gehalter an die Lebenskosten. 
(Dresden: Zahn und Jaensch. 1922. Pp. 64.) 


Cuaruier, C. V. L. Vorlesungen iiber die Grundziige der mathematischen 
Statistik. (Lund: Verlag Scientia. 1920. Pp. 125.) 


Czuser, E. Die statistischen Forschungsmethoden. (Vienna: Seidel & 
Sohn. 1921. Pp. x, 238.) 


Fisuer, I. The making of index numbers. Published under the auspices 
of the Pollak Foundation. (Boston: Houghton Mifflin Co. 1922. Pp, 
xxxi, 526. $7.50.) 


Haske i, A. C. and Breaznett, J. G. Graphic charts in business; how to 
make and use them. Introduction by R. T. Dana. (New York: Coder 
Book Co., Inc. 1922. Pp. 250.) 


Hisner, O. Geographisch-statistische Tabellen aller Lénder der Erde. 
Revised by I. von Jurascunx and H. von ScHutiern. Sixtieth edition 
1920. (Vienna: Seidel & Sohn. 1921. Pp. xvi, 160.) 


Lipmann, O. Abzdhlende Methoden und ihre Verwendung in der psycho- 
logischen Statistik. (Leipzig: Barth. 1921. Pp. 78. 15 M.) 


von Mayr, G. Bevilkerungsstatistik. Statistik und Gesellschaftslehre, 
vol. II. Second edition. (Tubingen: Mohr. 1922. 120 M.) 


MitrcHe ti, W. C., Kine, W. I., Knautn, O. W., and Macautay, F. R. 
Income in the United States. Its amount and distribution 1909-1919. 
Vol. II, Detailed report. By the staff of the National Bureau of Eco- 
nomic Research, Inc. (New York: National Bureau of Economic Re- 
search. 1922. Pp. xiv, 424.) 

Se.sy,H.E. Graphic presentation of statistics of farm products. Cir. 99. 


(Bozeman; Mon.: Univ. of Montana, Agri. Experiment Station. 1921. 
Pp. 46.) 


Agriculture. Fourteenth census reports, 1920, vol. VI, parts 1 and 2. 
Department of Commerce, Bureau of the Census. (Washington: Supt. 
Docs. 1922. Pp. 766.) 


Annuaire statistique de la Belgique et du Congo Belge. Vol. XLVI. Brus- 
sels: Ministére de |’Intérieur et de l’Hygiéne. 1922. Pp. 240. 10 fr.) 


Annario estadistico, aio 1919. (Montevideo, Uruguay: Direccién General 
de Estadistica. 1921. Pp. xv, 599.) 


County of London. Census, England and Wales, 1921. Part I. (London: 
H. M.’s Stationery Office. 1922. 2s. 6d.) 
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Fifteenth annual report on the statistics of municipal finances in Massa- 
chusetts for city and town fiscal years ending between November 30, 1920, 
and March 31, 1921. Pub. doc. 79. (Boston: Commissioner of Cor- 
porations and taxation. 1922. Pp. xxxv, 307.) 


International yearbook of agricultural statistics, 1909-1921. (Rome: In- 
ternational Institute of Agriculture. 1922. Pp. xevi, 741.) 


Live stock and animal products statistics, 1921. (Prepared in collabora- 
tion with the Department of Agriculture, Canada. (Ottawa, Canada: 
Dominion Bureau of Statistics. 1922. Pp. 66.) 


Lohn- und Gehaltserhebung vom Februar 1920. (Statistik des Deutschen 
Reiches, vol. 293. (Berlin: Puttkammer & Miihlbrecht. 1921. Pp. 
56, 438. 50 M.) 


London statistics, 1920-1921. Statistics of the administrative County of 
London, and of the public services carried on therein together with certain 
statistics of the adjacent districts. Vol. XXVII. Compiled by the 
Clerk of the London City Council. (London: King. 1922. 15s.) 


Municipal statistics, 1920. Statistics of urban municipalities having a 
population of 1,000 to 3,000. (Ottawa, Canada: Dominion Bureau of 
Statistics. 1922. Pp. 65.) 


New Zealand. Report on the justice statistics for 1921; vital statistics 
for 1921. (Pp. 76; 164. 2s.; 3s. 6d.) Statistical report on the agricul- 
tural and pastoral production of New Zealand for the season 1921-1922; 
population for 1921; trade and shipping for 1921. (Pp. 55; 35; xxxi, 
466. 1s. 6d.; 10s.) (Wellington: Census and Statistics Office. 1922.) 


New Zealand. Results of a census taken for the night of the 17th April, 

1921. (Wellington Census and Statistics Office. 1922. Pp. 18. 1s.) 

Interim returns of religions, birthplaces, allegiance, race, ages, and 
conjugal condition. 


The official year book of New South Wales, 1921. Copyrighted and pub- 
lished by authority of the government of the state of New South Wales. 
(Sydney: Bureau of Statistics. 1922. Pp. 880.) 


Report on productive industries, railways, tares and assessments, water- 
ways and miscellaneous statistics of the Commonwealth of Pennsylvania 
for the year 1920. (Harrisburg: Bureau of Statistics and Information. 
1921. Pp. 1040.) 


Statistical abstract of the United States, 1921. (Washington: Supt. Docs. 
1922. Pp. 900. 75c.) 


Statistisches Handbuch fiir die Republik Oesterreich. II. Jahrgang. 
(Vienna: Bundesamt fiir Statistik. 1921. Pp. ix, 145.) 


Statistisches Jahrbuch fiir das Deutsche Reich. 41. Jahrgang, 1920. (Ber- 
lin: Statistisches Reichsamt. 1921. Pp. xxxvi, 281.) 


Statistiske Aarbog, 1922. (Copenhagen: Statistiske Department. 1922. 
Pp. xxiv, 228.) 


Statistisk drsbok fér Sverige. Nionde argangen, 1922. (Stockholm: Sta- 
tistiska Centralbyran. 1922. Pp. 332.) 
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PERIODICALS 


The Review is indebted to Robert F. Foerster for abstracts of articles in Italian 
periodicals, and to R. S. Saby for abstracts of articles in Danish, Dutch, and Swedish 
periodicals. 


Theory 
(Abstracts by Walton H. Hamilton) 


Barron, J. T. Professor Dewey and truth. Catholic World, Nov., 1922, Pp. 10. 


Boucxe, O. F. The limits of social science, I. Am. Journ. Soc., Nov., 1922. Pp. 19. 
“To understand the limits of social science we must first study the aims and 
methods of natural science. The latter aim chiefly at the discovery of types of 
events or of connections, calling them causal or laws...... Causation, however, 
is never anything more than a statement of the inter-connections themselves.” 


————.. A unique situation in economic theory. Am. Econ. Rev., Dec., 1922. 
Pp. 8. 


Burns, S. M. Recent contributions to economic theory. Economica, Oct., 1922. 
Pp. 7. An attempt to appraise recent contributions in terms of a modified 
“Cambridge system.” 


Cuapnam, J. H. Empty economic boxes. Econ. Journ., Sept., 1922. Pp. 10. A 
criticism of the economics of “the Great Analytics,” as expounded by Marshall and 
Pigou. 

—————. Empty economic bowes: a rejoinder. Econ. Jour., Dec., 1922. Pp. 4. 

A reply to Mr. Pigou. 


Cuarx, J. M. The empire of machines. Yale Rev., Oct., 1922. Pp. 12. A discus- 
sion of the cultural incidence of the machine, complementing the last part of the 
article upon “Soundings in Non-Euclidian Economics.” 


Cronin, J. F. The workingman and his wages. Catholic World, Nov., 1922. Pp. 7. 
A speculation upon the influence of restricted immigration and the consequent 
growth of unionism upon wage rates. 


Dewey, J. Individuality, equality, and superiority. New Repub. Dec. 18, 1922. 
Pp. 3. The fallacy of aristocracy is the assumption of the superiority of the 
few. Those who are superior at one thing are inferior at another. Potential 
superiority at something is widely scattered throughout the population. “De- 
mocracy will not be democracy until education makes it its chief concern to 
release distinctive attributes in art, thought, and companionship.” 


Mediocrity and individuality. New Repub., Dec. 6, 1922. Pp. 8. “The 
most limited member of the populace has potentialities which do not now reveal 
themselves and which will not reveal themselves till we convert education by and 
for mediocrity into an education by and for individuality.” 


Epcewortu, F. V. Equal pay to men and women for equal work. Econ. Journ, 


Dec., 1922. Pp. 27. “Equal pay for equal work, in the sense of free competition 
between the sexes, has been advocated, with some reservations and adjustments. 
Desperate disorganized competition, tending to the degradation of labor, is sup- 
posed to be excluded.” 


—————. The mathematical economics of Professor Amoroso. Econ. Journ, 
Sept., 1922. Pp. 8. A review of his Lezioni di Economia Mathematica. 


Euaucn, E. The philosophy of law. Harvard Law Rev. Dec., 1922. Pp. 17. A 
short exposition of, and an argument for, a study of the funetions of “legal 
provisions” in “the social order.” 
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Forrman, C. J. Conflicting theories of goodwill. Columbia Law Rev., Nov., 1922. 


Gevves, P. Essentials of sociology in relation to economics. Indian Journ. Econ., 
Oct., 1922. Pp. 49. The second part of an attempt to construct an economics 
which is a part of an articulate sociology; a by-product of a life given to biology. 


Grvsserc, M. The theory of progress. Economica, Oct., 1922. Pp. 10. “The con- 
trol of life has expanded in area, in extent, but can we be sure that there has been 
a corresponding extension in the realization of spiritual values? May it not be 
that the complexity of life has but added greater opportunities for discord?” 


Gascony, J.C. Three witnesses against behaviorism. Phil. Rev., Nov., 1922. Pp. 12. 


Horr, H. The end of a thousand year cycle. Administration, Jan., 1923. Pp. 10. 
An appraisal of the current economic order in terms of its place in an incomplete 
process of development.” 


Ist, J. The course in elementary economics. Am. Econ. Rev., Dec., 1922. Pp. 10. 


Jevons, H. S. The art of economic development. VII—Social, political, and legal 
principles. Indian Journ. Econ., Oct., 1922. Pp. 15. A consideration of the 
place in the economic order of security and justice; and control of human evolu- 
tion, variety of occupation, and regional planning. 


Jounson, A. The end of the world. New Repub., Nov. 22, 1922. Pp. 3. A crit- 
ical estimate of Stoddard’s The Revolt Against Civilization; a denial of the validity 
of the book’s argument against democracy. 


Karten, H. M. Humanism and the industrial age. I and II. New Repub., Jan. 


10, 17, 1923. Pp. 3,3. A study of how humanism has been affected by the coming 
of industrialism. 


Loria, A. La contribution des différents peuples aux progrés de la science économ- 
ique. Scientia, Nov., 1922. Pp. 14. A discussion of types of theory which, except 


for the Fabian and guild socialists, seems to stop abruptly at the beginning 
of the century. 


Macurnowsk1, B. Ethnology and the study of society. Economica, Oct., 1922. 
Pp. 12. “There can be doubt about the practical value of a New Humanism, 
a broad philosophical view of human society and human nature based on a strictly 
scientific study of the facts at our disposal...... For nothing stimulates research 
and understanding as much as contact and comparison reached through the widest 
possible empiric survey of facts.” 


Morrow, G. R. The significance of the doctrine of sympathy in Hume and Adam 
Smith. Phil. Rev., Jan., 1923. Pp. 19. “A succession of thinkers had kept alive 
the doctrine that there are certain questions that rationalism cannot solve...... 
In the case of Smith it may seem difficult to reconcile this attitude with the liberal- 
ism of his economic theory; but it must be remembered that in The Wealth of 
Nations he was contending against the very same systematizing tendency when 
applied to economic affairs.” 


Nourse, E. G. Economic philosophy of coéperation. Am. Econ. Rev., Dec., 1922. 
Pp. 21. 

Panter, G. S. The idea of progress. Am. Journ. Soc., Nov., 1922. Pp. 26. 
“Man has advanced along the lines of his desires and finds happiness in their 


realization. The whole history of science and philosophy is on the record of a 
ceaseless progress.” 


Pwov, A. C. Empty economic boxes: a reply. Econ. Journ., Dec., 1922. Pp. 8. 
A protest against the conclusions in Mr. Clapham’s article. 


Purrwant, S. N. Economics of education. Journ. Indian Econ. Soc., June, 1922. 
Pp. 16. “Education is the transmission of the best social heredity to all the 
members of a society, the _— of knowledge, skill and virtue to everyone 
according to his capacity. The socializing of education is the first sign of an 
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advancing civilization...... Strictest economy is necessary if education is not to 
be the monopoly of the few.” 


Price, L. L. Le systéme capitalisie. Scientia, July, 1922. Pp. 16. An uncom- 
promising defense of “interest,” “the profit motive,” and the rest of the intellectual 
expression of “capitalism.” 


Tuemsy, F. The individualism of John Stuart Mill. Phil. Rev., Jan., 1928. Pp. 11. 
A homily upon the text from Mill: The political economist “will be chiefly con- 
cerned with the conditions of existence and progress belonging to a society 
founded on private property and individual competition.” 


Economic History (United States) 
(Abstracts by Amelia C. Ford) 


Ausaicut, G. L. Official explorations for Pacific railroads, 1858-1855. Univ. of 
Calif. Pub. in History, vol. XI. A systematic history of four principal explora- 
tions made in the middle of the nineteenth century; some account of the 
made from Pacific side in California and Oregon; also an examination of earlier 
plans for a Pacific railroad. 


Anverson, B. M., Jz. The American farmer and Europe. World’s Work, Jan. 
1923. Pp. 4. Analyzes the underlying troubles in Europe and suggests, as a 
possible solution, the cancelation or substantial modification of the debts of the 
continental Allies to Great Britain and the United States, and the flotation of 
new continental loans by British and American bankers. Continued from the 
December number. 


Beets, H. Dutch journalism in Michigan. Mich. Hist. Mag., vol. VI, nos. 2-8, 1922. 
Pp. 7. Mentions the various Dutch newspapers published from 1850 to the present 
to meet the needs of Hollanders in America. 


Brapter, F. B. C. Suppression of piracy in the West Indies, 1820-1882. Essex 
Inst. Hist. Coll., Oct., 1922. Pp. 16. Relates experiences of Salem merchant 
vessels with pirates in the West Indies. To be continued. 


Byrp, W. Description of the Dismal Swamp and a proposal to drain the swamp. 
Heartman’s Hist. Series, no. 38. By Col. William Byrd of Westover. Edited 
by Mr. E. G. Swem, librarian of William and Mary College. 


Carzott, D. D. Bread and butter aspect of North Carolina history. Pub. of No. 
Carolina Hist. Commission, no. 28. 


Cons, C. R. Ho! Gogebic County! Mich. Hist. Mag., vol. VI, nos. 2-8, 1922. Pp. 
18. Refers to the development of mines and growth of business in this region. 


Cuntrt, A. History of a Texas slave plantation. Southwestern Hist. Quart., Oct., 
1922. First instalment. 


Esnirman, H. F. A history of Lancaster County’s highway system from 1714 to 
. 1760 (with map). Papers read before the Lancaster County, Pa. Hist. Soc. 
Mar. 3, 1922. 


Ewinc, R. M. Washington's western journeys and their relation to Pittsburgh. 
Western Penn. Hist. Mag., July, 1922. 


Fett, A. C. Incidents of pioneer life. Mich. Hist. Mag., vol. VI, nos. 2-8, 1922. 
Pp. 8. Sketches economic conditions of life in early Michigan. 


Garin, W. F. The American grain trade to the Spanish Peninsula, 1810-181}. 
Am. Hist. Rev., Oct., 1922. Pp. 21. Discusses the great increase in the American 
grain exports to Spain and Portugal after the occupation of the Penninsuls by 
the British, and of the abolition of this trade in 1818 as a result both of the 
American licensing bill and of a change in the British policy. 
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Garpner, H. Communism among the Mormons. Quart. Journ. Econ., Nov. 1922. 
Pp. 41. Outlines the underlying causes giving rise to the Mormon communism; 
describes the various attempts to establish it; finds the chief reason for its failure 
in the fact that the system was thrust upon the Mormons “without adequate prep- 
aration having been made for its reception.” 


Guerre, J. M. Economic and social background of the University of North 
Dakota. Quart. Jour., Univ. of No. Dakota, Oct., 1921. Pp. 25. A statistical 
inventory of the resources and social conditions of the state; infers from them 
that the support of the university offers no appreciable burden to the tax 
payers, that it is “making a somewhat appropriate appeal to the various con- 
stituent factors of the Commonwealth, and that it is functioning acceptably and 
usefully as a state institution of its particular type. 


Harper, R. M. Development of agriculture in Georgia from 1850 to 1880. Georgia 
Hist. Quart., June, 1922. 


. Development of agriculture in Upper Georgia from 1890-1920. Georgia 
Hist. Quart., Sept., 1922. 


Hut, H. W. New York’s new waterways: the barge canals. Am. Rev. Rev., Jan., 
1923. Pp. 5. A statistical description of the canals. Illustrated. 


Horprece, G. W. The making of the Burlington. An address before the Nebraska 
State Historical Society, Jan. 12, 1921. Mr. Holdrege was an official of this road 
for 51 years, and gives many facts about the origin and construction of the 
Burlington Railroad from Chicago westward in the 50’s. In pamphlet form. 


Jackson, G. E. Wheat and the trade cycle in Canada. Canadian Hist. Rev., Sept., 
1922. 


Keiioce, L. P. The electric light system at Appleton. Wis. Mag. of Hist., Dec., 


1922. Pp. 6. Describes the beginnings of the Edison Electric Central Station 
in the west in the summer of 1882. 


————. The first traders in Wisconsin. Wis. Mag. of Hist., June, 1922. Pp. 12. 
Summarizes the journals of Radisson which describe four fur-trading voyages 
in the Upper Lakes region about the middle of the seventeenth century. 


Mrrcnett, J. Deep waterways movements, their origin and progress in Ontario. 
Papers and Records, vol. XIX, of the Ontario Hist. Soc. 


Perris, C. R. History of forest conservation in New York. Quart. Jour. of the 
N. Y. State Hist. Assoc., Apr., 1922. 


Puuturs, D. Horse raising in Colonial New England. Cornell Univ. Agri. Experi- 
ment Sta., Memoir 54. 


Scuarer, J. The Yankee and the Teuton in Wisconsin. Wis. Mag. of Hist., Dec., 
1922. Pp. 21. Contrasts the motives and methods of taking up land on the part 
of the pioneers from New England and New York with those of the early German 
settlers; describes land speculation in the 30’s and 40’s. 


Suaw, W. B. New York’s new waterways: a century's growth. Am. Rev. Rev., 
Jan., 1923. Pp. 4. Outlines the history of the Erie Canal. 


Surru,C. J. Early development of railroads in the Pacific Northwest. Wash. Hist. 
Quart., Oct., 1922. Pp. 8. Traces Henry Villard’s part in the construction of 
the Northern Pacific railroad during the 70’s and 80’s. 


Tucker, R.S. Expansion of New England. New England Hist. and Genealogical 
Register, Oct., 1922. 


Vax Curve, F. H. Railroads of Delta County. Mich. Hist. Mag., vol. VI, nos. 2-3, 
1922. Pp. 16. Deals with incidents in the location and construction of the 
Chicago and Northwestern Railroad in this Michigan county. 
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Vorwner, A. T. George Groghan and the westward movement, 1741-1789. Penn. 
Mag. of Hist. and Biog., Oct., 1922. Pp. 25. An exceedingly able discussion of 
Groghan’s career as Indian trader, agent, land speculator, and promoter of 
western colonizing projects. Continued in the January number. 


In accessions of original material to the Burton Historical Collection, Detrox 
Public Library. (a) The Eber Brock Ward papers: of interest in connection 
with the development of navigation on the Great Lakes. (b) Papers of Hon 
Thomas W. Palmer: of business and political interest, and relating to the Chicago 
Exposition of 1893. 


Biographical account of Samuel Loudon (1727-1813), merchant, printer, and 
patriot, with some of his letters. N. Y. Hist. Soc. Quart. 


Diary of William F. Higbee of a trip made to western Pennsylvania in 1816-1817. 
Penn. Mag. of Hist. and Biog., Jan., 1923. Pp. 5. Lists expenditures for meals, 
lodging, and stage fare on the trip, and cost of clothes, board, drink in his new 
home; also wages earned as a carpenter. 


Essex County vessels captured by foreign powers, 1798-1813. Compiled from the 
American State Papers. In Essex Inst. Hist. Coll., Oct., 1922. Pp. 8. Lists these 
vessels with brief items. 


Indentures of apprentices in Essex County. Essex Inst. Hist. Coll., July, 1922. 
Pp. 2. Printed from Essex County manuscripts. 


A letter from Racine in 1843, written by H. S. Durand. Wis. Mag. of Hist., Mar., 
1922. Pp. 5. Gives prices of land and wheat and investment opportunities; says 
“merchants mistake the character and wants of this western country and 
bring out immense stocks of merchandise, larger than the country demands.” A 
plan of the village of Racine is added. 


Memoirs of Benjamin Van Cleve (1773-1821). Quart. Pub. Hist. and Phil. Soc. of 
Ohio, Jan.-June, 1922. Contains descriptions of pioneer life in Ohio. 


Transcripts of mining laws of Jackson County. Oregon Hist. Soc. Quart., June, 
1922. Edited by Verne Blue. 


Agricultural Economics 
(Abstracts by A. J. Dadisman) 


Asusy, A. W. Standards of production in agriculture. Edinburgh Rev., Jan, 
1922. Pp. 18. An examination of the validity and utility of various standards. 


Barnes, J. K. An even break for the farmer. World’s Work, Oct., 1922. Pp. ll. 
Methods and some results of codperative marketing of farm products. 


Barucn, B. M. Putting farming on a modern business basis. Kan. Bd. Agri., 1920. 
Pp. 18. A discussion of reforms in marketing agricultural products. 


Burrerrieiv, K. L. Chinese agriculture. Am. Rev. Rev., Nov., 1922. Pp. 2. 
' Agricultural problems and possibilities are pointed out. 


Carncano, M. A. Cuestiones agrarias. La rebaja del precio de los arrendamientos 
agrarios. Rev. de Econ. Argentina, Aug., 1922. Pp. 19. A discussion of present 
tenancy problems in Argentina with some proposed solutions. 


Cuenincton, P. T. Wool growing in the United States. Bull. Nat. Assoc. of Wool 
Mnfrs., July, 1922. Pp. 18. An historical sketch of wool production in the 
United States. 


Cromer, S. D. and Epwarns, B. Codperative production and the economics of agr- 
culture. So. Atlantic Quart., Oct. 1922. Pp. 15. Limitations in codperative 
production, difficulties of integration in agriculture, and economic farm units are 
discussed, 
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Forster, G. W. Land prices and land speculation in the bluegrass region of Ken 
tucky. Ky. Sta. Bull. 240, Jan, 1922. Pp. 34. A study of forces which 
influence prices of farms and the influence of land prices on production and status 
of the people. Twenty tables and four figures. 


Gasuret, R. H. The farmer in the commonwealth. No. Am. Rev., May, 1921. 
Pp. 10. The influence and responsibility of farm organizations in the United 
States. 


Hmsarn, B. H. The intensity of cultivation. Quart. Jour. Econ., Aug., 1922. 
Pp. 20. A consideration of the factors involved and the difficulties in a practical 
application of intensity of culture. 


Hupesrann, K. The capitalization of rural codperative societies in Germany. 
Intern. Rev. Agri. Econ., June, 1922. Pp. 17. Methods of providing capital 
and its importance for codperative societies. 


Hoover, H. Farmers’ problems. Rept. Kan. State Bd. Agri. 1920. Pp. 15. An 
analysis of the farmers’ marketing problem. 


Jounson, J. M. and Srrarr, E. D. Farm management in Catawba County, North 
Carolina. U.S. Dept. Agri. Bull. 1070, July, 1922. Pp. 23. An analysis of the 
farm business on 600 farms. Twelve tables. 


Ke, W. V. Agriculture in Ohio and Switzerland Counties. Indiana Ext. Bull. 
112, Sept., 1922. Pp. 24. A constructive program for improving agriculture 
based on farm conditions. 


Kautszunnerk, H. Agricultural codperation in Austria during the war. Intern. 
Rev. Agri. Econ. July-Aug., 1922. Pp. 18. A statement of developments of 
several codperative societies during the war. 


The cultivation of allotments during the war in Austria. Intern. Rev. 
Agri. Econ., June, 1922. Pp. 15. The utilization of land otherwise unemployed 
in cities and country for gardening. 


Lennarv, R. English agriculture since 1914. I. Jour. Pol. Econ., Oct., 1922. 
Pp. 26. A sketch of English agricultural history during the war. 


English agriculture since 1914. II. Jour. Pol. Econ. Dec., 1922. 
Pp. 21. A continuation of part I, giving conditions after the armistice. 


Lesconzer, D. D. Harvest labor problems in the wheat belt. U. S. Dept. Agri. 
Bull. 1020, Apr., 1922. Pp. 35. A practical discussion of the problems. Seven 
figures and nine tables. 


. The farm labor problem. Jour. Farm Econ., Jan. 1921. Pp. 6. A 
discussion of the difficulties of getting and keeping farm labor. 


McFaut, R. J. The balance between agriculture and industry. Annalist, Nov. 
1922. Pp. 3. Definite changes in the world’s production are shown; large agri- 
cultural production and small industrial production with resulting price levels. 


Rickirs, A. The farmer and the unseen thing. New Repub., Dec., 1922. Pp. 3. 
The depressed condition of the farmer is pointed out. 


Sanonter, M.G. La terre de France et la petite culture ouvriére. Réf. Soc., July- 
Aug., 1922. Pp. 16. The number and conditions of agricultural workers and 
Suggested reforms. 


Scutorssincrr, L. Le placement de la main-d’oeuvre agricole. Documents du 
Travail, Aug., 1922. Pp. 28. Agricultural labor conditions and organization and 
activities of labor bureaus. 


Tavespett, L. E. A summary of the results of the 1920 census of agriculture. 
Jour. Am. Stat. Assoc., June, 1922. Pp. 14. A brief but comprehensive summary. 
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Vane, R. Some effects on certain agricultural products of uniform percentage 
increases in freight rates. Quart. Jour. Econ., Aug., 1922. Pp. 10. An 
ment in favor of making changes in rates proportional to the relative part which 
freight charges play in total supply costs. 


Wess, H. B. The hazards of farming. Annalist, Dec. 4, 1922. P. 1. Crop dam- 
ages due to unfavorable climate, diseases and pests. One table and six charts, 


. The trend of farm tenancy. Annalist, Nov. 6, 1922. Pp. 2. A sts 
tistical study based on federal census figures, with two tables and two charts. 


Agricultural credit facilities during the war in Great Britain and Ireland. Intern. 
Rev. Agri. Econ., June, 1922. Pp. 10. Methods of obtaining, uses made of, and 
amount of credit. Seven tables. 


Coéperation in Canada for the marketing of agricultural produce and the 
of farm requisites. Intern. Rev. Agri. Econ., July-Aug., 1922. Pp. 48. Laws of 
each province relating to agricultural codperation, codperative sale of grain, wool, 
and livestock, and codperative dairying are discussed. Thirteen tables are given. 
New agrarian legislation in Central Europe. Intern. Lab. Rev., London. Sept, 
1922. Pp. 19. A comparative study of recent methods of land settlement in 
several countries. 


Railways and Transportation 
(Abstracts by Julius H. Parmelee) 


Acworstu, W. M. British railway operating statistics and their lessons. Ry. Gas. 
(London), Nov. 10, 1922. Pp. 3. Also in Jour. of Inst. of Transport, Dec., 1922. 

Argravup, T. P. A review of the federal valuation of railroads. Yale Law Jour, 
Nov., 1922. Pp. 16. Historical steps leading up to railway valuation, and nature 
of valuation. 

Baxer, B. The railroad year 1922—and after. Annalist, Jan. 8, 1923. Pp. 5. Net 
income inadequate; effect of shopmen’s strike still felt; future needs reasonable 
treatment for railways. 


—————.. Time to abolish the Railroad Labor Board. Annalist, Oct. 23, 1922. 
Pp. 22. Advocates transfer of wage regulation to Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion. 

Barzer, A. B. Polish railways make great strides in 1922. Ry. Age, Jan. 6, 1923. 
Pp. 7. 

Barker, J. E. The Empire's need is railways. United Empires, Nov., 1922. Pp. 4. 
Compares United States railway facilities with those of British Empire. 


Barnes, J. H. The transportation situation and the farmer. Ry. Age, Oct. 21, 
1922. Pp. 2. Effect of traffic congestion. 


Beck, J. M. Federal power over intrastate railroad rates. Univ. of Penn. Law 
Rev., Nov., 1922. Pp. 15. 


Bixtz, H. W. The power of the Interstate Commerce Commission to prescribe 
minimum rates. Harvard Law Rev., Nov., 1922. Pp. 28. Development of the 
law; its application to economic practice. 

Canter, C. F. Railroads are doing their job. Nation’s Bus., Jan., 1923. Pp. 3. 
Railway efficiency, and the car supply problem. 


. Why is a railroad president? Nation’s Bus. Dec., 1922. Pp. 3 
Function of the railway executive. 


Cuanx, H. F. Capitalization of railroad surplus. Jour. Pol. Econ. Dec. 1922. 


Pp. 25. Analysis of Burlington and Lackawanna cases of 1921. 
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Conciatini, P. Aleuni aspetti del problema ferroviario. Riv. d. Pol. Econ., Nov., 
1922. Pp. 11. 


Crmmins, A. B. The truth about the Transportation act. Ry. Age, Nov. 18, 1922. 
Pp. 5. Analysis of the law by one of its co-authors. 


CoxxincnaM, W. J. Railroad labor situation gives promise of better public 
service. N. Y. Evening Post Annual Rev., Jan. 1, 1923. Pp. 2. 


Daccett, S. Judicial proceedings for the separation of the Central Pacific and 
Southern Pacific railroad lines. Univ. of Calif. Chron. Oct., 1922. Pp. 32. 
Bearing of the case on consolidation provisions of Transportation act of 1920. 


Eaton, J. S. New England divisions and Transportation act. Ry. Age, Jan. 13, 20, 
1923. Pp. 4, 4. Rate division principles as laid down in the act. 


Enocus, H. A. How Pennsylvania Railroad keeps peace with its employees. Ry. 
Rev., Dec. 2, 1922. Pp. 3. 


Estcourt, R. The significance of the railroad strike. Annalist, Oct. 30, 1922. Pp. 3. 
Fraser, W.H. British railways show progress in 1922. Ry. Age, Jan. 6, 1923. Pp. 4. 


Giorpano, A. Italy plans to return to private ownership. Ry. Age, Jan. 6, 1923. 
Pp. 3. 


Haas, R. Transportation conditions in Europe. The Annals, Nov., 1922. Pp. 11. 
Effects of the war on railways, water transport, and general transportation 
conditions. 


Harinc, H. A. Coal supply and car supply. Annalist, Nov. 27, 1922. P.1. Effect 
of inadequate transportation facilities on coal production and price. 
Henman, R. Service obligations of railways. Aera, Dec., 1922. Pp. 12. 


Hoover, H. The financial starvation of the railways. Ry. Age, Nov. 11, 1922. 
Pp. 2. Extracts from annual report of Secretary of Commerce, fiscal year 1922. 


Howson, E. T. Railways will make many improvements in 1923. Ry. Age, Jan. 6, 


1923. Pp. 4. Estimate of $700,000,000 to be expended for railway improvements 
in 1923. 


Huncrrrorp, E. John Bull and his railways of today. N. Y. C. Lines Mag., Dec., 
1922. Pp. 5. 


Kenpatt, W.C. Some elements of a freight car shortage. Proc. N. E. R. R. Club, 
Oct., 1922. Pp. 9. 


Lez, E. The coming codrdination of the transportation service of railroads and 
motor vehicles. Econ. World, Jan. 20, 1923. Pp. 5. 


Lonrz, L. F. Labor unions—their power and irresponsibility. Ry. Rev., Oct. 28, 
1922. Pp. 3. President of Delaware and Hudson demands that legal responsi- 
bility of labor unions be established. 


Lyronp, W. H. Competition or codperation with motor truck. Ry. Age, Nov. 26, 
1922. Pp. 4. 


Marknam, C. H. Railway development lags behind traffic increases. Ry. Age, 
Nov. 11, 1922. Pp. 4. 


Mossman, R. Electrification of Austrian roads planned. Elec. Ry. Jour., Nov. 4, 
1922. Pp. 2. With map. 


Nixurrcnex, A. Some improvement in Central Europe’s railways. Ry. Age, 
Jan. 6, 1923. Pp. 3. Pre-war efficiency still lacking. 


Parkes, H. Labor problem enters the political arena. Ry. Age, Jan. 6, 1928. 
Pp. 4. Railway labor developments in 1922. 


Parmeter, J. H. An analysis of the railway statistics for 1922. Ry. Age, Jan. 6, 
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1923. Pp. 5. With charts and tables. Improved net and greater freight trafic, 
but rate of return only four per cent. 


The dream of government ownership. Mag. of Wall Street, Jan. 20, 
1923. Pp. 4. Economic analysis of state railways. 


Payne, J. L. Canadian roads improve with lower gross. Ry. Age, Jan. 6, 1923, 
Pp. 4. Lower costs and larger net on Canadian railways in 1922. 


Prscnauv, M. French railways still operate at deficit. Ry. Age, Jan. 6, 1923, 
Pp. 3. 


Rosinson, E. T. Pooling of railway wagons. Mod. Transport, Dec. 9, 1922. P. }, 
Favorable results from freight car pooling in India. 


Sunrn, I. L. The relationship of railroads to mining. Mining Congress Jour., Oct. 
1922. Pp. 4. Railway development compared with growth of output of mines, 


Vanvrrsivz, H. B. Federal valuation of railroads, 1920-1922. Jour. Pol. Econ, 
Dec., 1922. Pp. 9. Progress in valuation work; results little more than expert 
guesswork. 

Warrrman, R. Is consolidation the answer? Nation’s Bus. Jan., 1923. Pp. 2. 
Importance of railway consolidations to industry as well as to the railways. 


Shopmen’s strike—who won it? Nation’s Bus., Nov., 1922. Pp. 2. 


Wiener, L. Les chemins de fer an Brésil. Rev. Gen. des Chemins de Fer, Jan, 
1923. Pp. 365. 


Die bayerischen Staatseisenbahnen in den Jahren 1918 und 1919. Archiv f. Eisen- 
bahnw., Nov.-Dec., 1922. Pp. 12. 


Do American railways lack the selling sense? Ry. Age, Dec. 2, 1922. Pp. 4. Rail- 
ways deficient as salesmen of transportation service. 


Freight car orders eight times 1921 figure. Ry. Age, Jan. 6, 1923. Pp. 6. Domestic 
orders for 180,154 freight cars placed in 1922. 


Home railway returns for 1921. Ry. Gaz. (London), Oct. 13, 1922. P. 1. Rail 
way net earnings in United Kingdom in 1921 declined nearly £16,000,000, com- 
pared with 1920. 


Locomotive orders in 1922 best since 1918. Ry. Age, Jan. 6, 1923. Pp. 5. Domestic 
orders placed for 2600 locomotives. 


Passenger car orders equal four-year total. Ry. Age, Jan. 6, 1923. Pp. 4. Domestic 
orders placed in 1922 for 2,832 passenger cars. 


Le projet de réorganisation des chemins de fer Allemands. Rev. Gen. des Chemins 
de Fer, Oct., 1922. Pp. 12. 

Rail facilities expansion behind traffic growth. Ry. Age, Jan. 6, 1923. Pp. 8 
Comparison of factors of facilities and traffic from 1900 to date, with statistics 
and charts. 


Resultats obtenus en 1921. Rev. Gen. des Chemins de Fer, Dec., 1922. Pp. 4. Sta- 
tistics for 1921 of the five principal French railway lines. 


L’Union Internationale des Chemins de Fer. Rev. Gen. des Chemins de Fer, Dec, 
1922. Pp. 5. The newly organized international railway union. 


What’s wrong with the railroad shops? Am. Machinist, Nov. 2, 16; Dec. 7, 21, 1922; 
Jan. 4, 1923. Pp. 4, 3, 3, 3, 3. Analysis of shop routine and mechanical work, 
with suggestions for improvement. 
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Shipping 
(Abstracts by E. S. Gregg) 


CuamBertaIn, E. T. Australian government steamers and ocean mail. Commerce 
Reports, Oct. 16, 1922. Danish merchant shipping, Oct. 23. Norway ship appro- 
priation for 1923, Oct. 30. American ocean mails, Nov. 20. Union of South 
Africa mail subsidy, Nov. 27. Italian merchant marine, Dec. 4. German subsidy 
legislation, Jan. 1, 1923. This series of articles brings to date the material in 
Grosvenor J. Jones’ “Government Aid to Merchant Shipping,” Special Agents 
Series 119, Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Commerce. 


Corsixo, E. Il porto di Genova. Giorn. d. Econ., Sept., 1922. Pp. 74. The organ- 
ization of the port of Genoa; its situation in the current state of collapse of the 
shipping industry. 


Cross, S. H. Belgian merchant shipping. Commerce Reports, Nov. 6, 1922. 


Gaeco, E. S. Severity of depression grows in ocean shipping business. Annual 
Finan. and Bus. Rev. of N. Y. Evening Post, Jan. 1. 1923. 


Shipping fallacies. Journ. Pol. Econ., Oct., 1922. 
Hupviz, J. K. German shipping at end of 1922. ' Commerce Reports, Jan. 1, 1923. 
Lewis, R. A., Jz. No promising outlook for shipping. Annalist, Jan. 8, 1923. 


Marcuetti1, G. Contributo allo studio delle linee di navigazione sovvenzionate. 
Giorn. d. Econ., Oct., Nov., 1922. Pp. 14, 21. The evidence for this examination 
of Italian experience with ship subsidies is restricted to the more important 
lines; it reveals a discouraging situation. 


Porren, C. H. The value of tramp steamers to a merchant marine. Marine Engg., 
Dec., 1922. 


Rios, S. G. Ship subsidy policies of foreign governments. II, France. Annalist, 
Oct. 16, 1922. III, Japan, Oct. 23. IV, Italy, Oct. 30. V, Norway, Nov. 6. VI, 
Australia, Nov. 13. VII, Canada, Nov. 27. VIII, Conclusion, Dec. 4. IX, 
Comments on the United States, Dec. 11. This series attempts to relate the ship 
subsidy policies of the various governments to the natural resources and state 
of economic development of the various countries. “In common with so many 
human devices a subsidy to shipping, wisely applied, can accomplish its limited 
ends; the scheme is far from being a patent medicine cure-all...... The economic 
resources, the geographic location, and equipment and the state of industrial 
development of a country are of far greater weight than doles from a national 
treasury.” 


Sorensen, H. Scandinavian shipping taxes. Commerce Reports, Nov. 27, 1922. 


Wishart, R. W. The St. Lawrence-Great Lakes ship canal. Administration, Oct., 
1922. 


Angier's steam shipping report, 1922. Fairplay, Jan. 4, 1923. An excellent descrip- 
tion of rate changes during the year, with a table of high and low fixtures on 
dozens of commodities over most of the world trade routes. 


“arnings of steam shipping. Fairplay, Jan. 4, 1923. The best data available on 
the earnings of tramp and liner steamship companies, basic material without a 


a of which an enlightened opinion on shipping problems cannot be 
ormed. 


Fluctuations in shipping valwes. Fairplay, Jan. 4, 1923. An annual statement that 
shows fluctuations in the value of a 7,500 deadweight ton steamer since 1893; a 
fair index of the fortunes of tramp shipping. 


Ocean rates from United States and United Kingdom ports. Commerce Reports, 
Oct. 23, 1922; Jan. 8, 1928. 
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The port of New York is a great national port; Foreign Trade Bureau of the 
Merchants’ Association of New York presents facts and figures which show 
the port of New York is the gateway of the nation, huge volume of ite foreign 
commerce, how the facilities of the port are being improved. Greater New York, 
Oct. 23, 1922. Pp. 3. 


Commerce 
(Abstracts by Harry R. Tosdal) 


Cuappett, F.C. The revival in British trade. Annalist, Nov. 18, 1922. P.1. Cop. 
trasts conditions in Great Britain and Germany—slight but steady improvement 
in former country, reverse in latter. 


Corpora p’Anna, F. Ripresa dei rapporti economici con la Russia. Riv. d. Pol, 
Econ., July-Aug., 1922. Pp. 26. Extracts from a report made under th 
auspices of two leading Italian business organizations for use of the Genoa Con- 
ference in connection with the question of reopening trade with Russia. 


Goop, E. T. The British coal trade. Finan. Rev. Rev., Dec., 1922. Pp. 9. Takes 
up relationship of coal output and prices to industrial conditions. 


Gumao, J. A. Nuestros mercados de exportacién. Rev. Nacional de Econ., Tomo 
XII, Nim. 37. Pp. 17. Contrasts advantages of various foreign markets for 
Latin America, reflecting viewpoint unfavorable to United States. 


Heraitt, G. Der Warenverkauf vom Lager in den Léndern des Ostens. Teitschr. 
f. Volkswirts. u. Sozialpolitik, 4-6 Heft, 1922. Pp. 9. An interesting description 
of selling methods in Far Eastern and Near Eastern countries, with respect to 
sale from stocks carried in bazaars, stores, joint warehouses, department stores, 
and other stores. 


Lenz, F. Wesen und Struktur des deutschen Kapitalexports vor 1914. Welt- 
wirtsch. Archiv, July, 1922. Pp. 12. A brief analysis of Germany’s capital in- 
vestment in foreign countries prior to the war. 


MacCurntock, S. A unified foreign service. Am. Pol. Sci. Rev., Nov., 1922. Pp. 12. 
Describes foreign work of American government departments and suggests possi- 
bility of unified control of functions now performed by officials of State and 
Commerce Departments. 


Micuete, D. DeS. La crisi risiera e l’esportazione dello sbramato. Rif. Soc., Sept- 
Oct., 1922. Pp. 6. 


Payen, E. La production et la consommation de la houille en France. L’Econ. 
Frang., Sept. 23, 1922. Pp. 2. Gives figures of production, imports, exports, 
and domestic consumption of various kinds of coal in France. 

Sctatosa, A. Per la riforma del regime delle societa commerciali. Riv. d. Pol 


Econ., July-Aug., Sept., 1922. Pp. 28, 15. Suggestions apropos of a proposed 
revision of the Italian commercial code. 


’ Vatteso, C. Efectos de la tarifa de emergencia sobre el comercio de Estado 
Unidos. Rev. de Econ. Argentina, Aug., 1922. Pp. 17. Takes up 1909, 1913, 
Emergency, and new tariffs of United States with their effects on production, 
exports, and imports of several important commodities. 


Viner, J. Dumping in international trade. I. Jour. Pol. Econ. Oct, 1922. 
Pp. 28. First of two articles attempting to “survey the extent to which dumping, 
or price discrimination between national markets, is practiced particularly by 
Germany.” 


. Dumping in international trade. I1. Jour. Pol. Econ. Dec, 1922 
Pp. 30. Continuation of discussion of dumping, with special reference to practices 
of Belgium, France, Austria, Japan, Canada, Great Britain, and United States. 
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The lead industry of the world. Econ. World, Nov. 25, 1922. Pp. 4. Reprint of a 
statistical article in Commerce Monthly, Nov., 1922., dealing with world production 
and consumption of lead by countries and years. 


Public Utilities 
(Abstracts by Charles S. Morgan) 


Awxprew, S. L. World’s telephone statistics. Bell Telephone Quart., Oct., 1922. 
Pp. 10. Statistics showing, for nearly every country of the world, number of 
telephones in use, telephones per 100 population, increase since 1914, and con- 
yersations per capita; also similar statistics for principal cities of world. Develop- 
ment highest in United States and, outside United States, use of telephone is 
limited principally to cities. 


Baver, J. Mayor Hylan’s traction plan for New York City. Nat. Munic. Rev., 
Oct., 1922. P. 1. Proposal to municipalize all buses and, with one exception, all 
subways, leaving to private companies operation of the more or less obsolescent 
surface and elevated lines. 


Dana, E. The Boston Elevated Railway. Four years under public operation. 
Nat. Munic. Rev., Oct., 1922. Pp. 5. How, through public assistance, this 
property was extricated from its extreme difficulties of 1918. 


Douerty, H. L. Some difficulties under which public utilities operate. Elec. Ry. 
Jour., Nov. 25, 1922. P. 1. Need for some form of profit sharing between 
customer and company to stimulate effort on part of management. 


Emmons, C. D. Marked improvement during 1922. Aera, Jan., 1923. Pp. 2. As 
compared with 1921, gross revenues of electric railways included in the summary 
have decreased 2.5 per cent, net operating revenue has increased 7.4 per cent, 
operating ratio has declined from 75.2 per cent to 72.4 per cent, and average fare 
has declined from 7.49 to 7.33 cents. 


Greene, W. J.. ScHoonmaxker, C. F., Gorton, C. B. I. The cost of electric service. 
Elec. World, Oct. 21, 1922. Pp. 3. II. Allocation of electric service costs. Ibid., 
Oct. 28, 1922. Pp.3. Two articles describing a simplified method of cost analysis, 
with statement of uses to which accurate cost data can be put. 


———. Handling cost elements in fixing rates. Elec. World, Dec. 30, 1922. 
Pp. 2. A method of developing class rates. 


Hatt, E. K. Bell policy codperation, not competition, Hall tells independent tele- 
phone men. Pub. Service Manag., Dec., 1922. Pp. 4. A plain statement of the 
past relationships of the independent and Bell companies and of the need for 
codperation at the present time. 


Harpman, T. P. The extent of the finality of commissions’ rate regulations. W. Va. 
Law Quart., Jan. 1922. Pp. 13. Courts, in reviewing commission decisions, 
should limit themselves to ascertainment of “whether the commission acted arbi- 
trarily or applied some fundamentally wrong principle.” 


Henman, R. Public utility capitalization. Aera, Jan., 1923. Pp. 12. The reasons 
for state control of utility capitalization and the practical functioning of such 
control. 


. Service obligations of railways. Aera, Dec., 1922. Pp. 12. How ser- 
vice standards of clectric railways and other public utilities are developed and 
enforced. 


Hust, W. A. Municipal regulation of telephone companies. Am. Munics., Nov., 
1922. Pp. 4. Legal difficulties encountered in securing adequate municipal con- 
trol of telephone companies in Iowa. 


Jackson, C. D. How far are we justified in applying the cost-of-service principle 
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: Vepner, E.C. Gas rates: validity of “service charge” upheld in New York. Cornell 
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in the gas industry? Am. Gas Assoc. Mo., Nov., 1922. Pp. 8. Thorough analysi 
of problem of securing properly adjusted gas rates. 


Jackson, W. The place of the motor bus. Nat. Munic. Rev., Nov., 1922, Pp. 5. 
Growing appreciation of the function of the bus as an adjunct of the electric 
railway. 

Maruce, M. A. European electric railway financial conditions. Elec. Ry. Jour 
Nov. 4, 1922. Pp. 2. Comparison on salient points of 1918 with 1920 and 1921, 


Maruews, G. C. The uniform classification of accounts in relation to state com. 
mission requirements. Am. Gas. Assoc. Mo., Jan., 1928. Pp. 8. Tendencies in 
development of uniform classifications of accounts and relation of such classifies. 
tions to commission regulation of rates and securities. 


Puuuts, A. I. City gas from by-product ovens. Gas Age-Record, Nov. 18, 1922, 
Pp. 8. The further spread of the cheaper by-product coke oven gas is, inhibited 
by fluctuations in the market for both raw materials and the by-products. 


Powerit, T. R. The supreme court's adjudication of constitutional issues im 1921. 
1922. Part III. Mich. Law Rev., Jan., 1923. A review of decisions bearing on 
public utility regulation. 


Simpson, J. Surplus plant in rate valuation. Gas Age-Record, Dee. 2, 1922. Pp. 3. 
Summary of decisions and rulings bearing on utility property held for future 
extension of business. 


Spracve, W. A. Will public utility rates be reduced? Mag. of Wall Street, Sept. 
80, 1922. Pp. 2. Public utility rates, tardily advanced as result of increased 
costs, will now be reduced only gradually with declining costs. 


SovurnworrH, S. D. Some recent problems in public utility valuation and regula 
tion. Am. Econ. Rev., Dec., 1922. Pp. 7. Statement of rules or principles which 
now appear to govern in determination of rate base. Investment basis urged. 
Appreciation should be treated as income. Need for more scientific analysis of 
the return allowance. 


Tuompson, G. J. Labor and the law in the public utility field. Mich. Law Rev, 
Nov., 1922. Pp. 33. Labor in public utility employment is affected with a public 
interest as truly as capital or the entrepreneur and is equally subject to regulation 
in the public interest. Sanction for this view found in the common law rulings 
governing property affected with a public interest and, specifically, in the early 
application of these doctrines to labor. 


. The next step in utility regulation. W. Va. Law Quart., June, 1922. 
Pp. 13. Suggested plan for separation of executive from judicial and legislative 
functions of agencies of state utility regulation. 


Turnoime, C. H.S. Status of therm basis in Britain. Gas Age-Record, Dec. 9, 16, 
1922. Pp. 2, 3. A study of results of two years of operation under the ga 
regulation act, under which the charge for gas is on a therm basis, the determina- 
tion of which is left to the management of the individual company. 


Law Quart., June, 1922. Pp. 5. Steps towards putting gas rates on a more 
rational cost basis. 

Watkins, E. The law and the profits. Yale Law Jour., Nov. 1922. Pp. 7. 
Historical development of regulation of private property in the public interest, 
showing various bases on which such regulation has been posited and evidences of 
recent expansion of enterprises held to be “affected with a public interest.” 


Boston must pay traction deficit. Elec. Ry. Jour. Dec. 9, 1922. P. 1. United 
States Supreme Court upholds $4,000,000 deficit assessed against cities. 


The first central station and its history. Nat. Elec. Light Assoc. Bull., Sept, 1922. 
Pp. 10. Interesting side-lights on the beginnings of the central stetion industry. 
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Holding company and $114,211,634 of securities to be wiped out. Elec. Ry. Jour. 
Oct. 21, 1922. Pp. 1. Proposed elimination of Interborough Consolidated Cor- 
poration and all of its securities will materially assist in solution of Interborough 
Rapid Transit’s problems. 


Novel experiment fixes approximate value of telephone service in town and country. 
Pub. Service Manag., Nov., 1922. Pp. 2. An attempt, in a small North Dakota 
community, to ascertain value of telephone service in terms of time and effort 
saved. 


The privilege of a public utility to withdraw from service. Yale Law Jour., Nov., 
1922. Pp. 5. Digest of the law on this subject. 


Progress of the weekly pass. Aera, Dec., 1922. Pp. 9. General satisfaction, from 
both financial and public relations points of view, expressed by managements of 
the 27 companies now using. this new type of fare. 


Public service commissions are criticized and defended in editorial utterances of 
many newspapers. Nat. Elec. Light Assoc. Bull., Aug., 1922. Pp. 5. Interesting 
survey of current popular attitude toward state regulation. 


Uniform motor vehicle law. Aera, Nov., 1922. Pp. 4. Report of special committee 
of American Electric Railway Association proposing a standard form of motor 
vehicle law which would place “motor carriers” under obligations, especially with 
respect to taxes, similar to those commonly placed on electric railways. 


Accounting 


(Abstracts by Martin J. Shugrue) 


Auten, R. H. and Ment, J. J. Business forecasting in the Edison industries. I— 
The balance-sheet-profit-and-loss statement. Administration, Oct., 1922. Pp. 12. 
Illustrated with forms used for the purpose. 


Borpwett, G.O. Bank cost accounting methods. Bankers Mag., Nov., 1922. Pp. 6. 
Deals with such matters as time costs, operating costs, earning rate on net loan- 
able fund, overhead and remedy for unprofitable accounts. 


Crark, W. Production costs and selling price during a depression. Bull. Taylor 
Soc., Aug., 1922. Pp. 2. How far to reduce prices during a period of depression. 


Darnett, R. W. Relation of time study to cost accounting. Indus. Manag., Nov., 
Dec., 1922. Pp. 7. 4. I, Practical considerations in rate setting. II, The pre- 
mium plan of wage payment. 


Frepman, J. P. Expense budgets for department stores. Administration, Oct., 
1922. Pp. 8. Forecasting expenses for department stores. 


Hivverer, H. F. Trade acceptances and their accounting treatment. Pace Student, 


Oct., 1922. Pp. 5. Description of their use and the accounting procedure in 
handling them. 


Howarp, T. W. More than just figures from the cost department. Factory, Dec., 
1922. Pp. 3. Cost accounting should interpret as well as compile data. 


Kine, H. L. Keeping costs in the modern bakery. Indus. Manag., Dec., 1922. 


Pp. 4. A daily check on production and sales. Illustrated with forms and 
examples. 


Mason, J. K. The determination of earnings. Administration, Nov., 1922. Pp. 8. 
What constitutes income and what constitutes expense. 


Economic control through account classification. Administration, Oct., 
1922. Pp. 11. Some fundamental points in drawing up a classification of 
accounts for any business. 
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MarHewson, P. Expense control through budgeting. Indus. Manag., Oct. Nov, 
Dec., 1922. First three of a series of four articles. I, Illustrative forms shown. 
II, Checking up the record of accomplishment for each department. III, Th 
quota-budget summary. Shows how the various departmental quotas and 
are summarized and brought together in a single master budget for the chief 
executive. 


May, G. O. Tazation of capital gains. Jour. Account., Nov., 1922. Pp. 18. The 
treatment of capital gains under a steeply graduated income-tax law constitutes 
one of the most difficult problems in fiscal legislation, as is sufficiently evidenced 
in successive revenue acts. 


Paron, W. A. Dividends in securities. Administration, Oct., 1922. Pp. 9. Se 
curity dividends have no effect upon the corporate assets and are merely formal 
transactions redefining and reéxpressing the equity of the stockholder. 


Valuation of inventories. Jour. Account, Dec., 1922. Pp. 19. The 
present lack of uniformity in valuation of inventories is very undesirable. 
Discusses advantages and disadvantages of the principal methods used. 


Pinkerton, P.S. The surplus of corporations. I—The nature of surplus. Admin- 
istration, Oct., 1922. Pp. 8. What surplus represents and the policy to be 
followed in regard to it. 


Tree, A. W. Importance of accounting in gas rate cases. Jour. Account. Dec, 
1922. Pp. 9. 


Business Management 


Arxins, P. M. A master schedule. Administration, Nov., 1922. 
Baxer, R. J. Committee work in management. Indus. Manag., Nov., 1922. 


Benepict, H. G. Performance ratings and bonuses for salaried employees. Bull. 
Taylor Soc., Aug., 1922. 


Feiss, R. A. Scientific management during times of depression. Bull. Taylor Soc, 
Aug., 1922. 


Ferpman, H. Outstanding features of Dennison management. III. Indus. Manag, 
Oct., 1922. 


Fremine, A. P. M. and Pearce, J.G. The new management in Great Britain. Indus. 
Manag., Nov., 1922. 


Linx, H. C. The training of “institutional” salesmen. Administration, Oct., 1922. 
Pp. 6. 


McNam, M. P. Significance of stock-turn in retail and wholesale merchandising. 
Harvard Bus. Rev., Oct., 1922. 


Rann, F. C. Our profits today come from reducing overhead. Factory, Oct., 1922. 


Rostnson, G. B. Problems of the corporation treasurer. Administration, Nov. 
1922. 


Srarcu, D. The use and limitations of psychological tests. Harvard Bus. Rev, 
Oct., 1922. 


SrepHens, C. H. Budyet control charts. Administration, Dec., 1922. Pp. 5. 


Tricc, E. T. The selection and training of salesmen. Administration, Dec., 1922. 
Pp. 6. 
Waisn, D. J., Jn. Combination routing. Bull. Taylor Soc., Aug., 1922. 


A small employment department for a small factory. Factory, Oct., 1922. 
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Labor and Labor Organizations 
(Abstracts by David A. McCabe) 


Axvratavts, A. Labor legislation in Greece. Intern. Lab. Rev., Nov., 1922. Pp. 21. 


Baxer, B. Consequences of the shop strike taking shape. Annalist, Oct. 9, 1922. 
Pp. 2. Losses suffered by the railroad shop crafts unions. 


Brxc, A.M. The coal and rail strikes. Am. Labor Legis. Rev., Sept., 1922. Pp. 5. 


The posse comitatus in industry. Survey, Jan. 15, 1923. Pp. 6. The 
activities of the citizens’ committee of the Chicago Chamber of Commerce for the 
enforcement of the Landis award in the building trades. 


BuanxenHorN, M. D. The United Brotherhood of Strap-Hangers and Coal- 
Diggers. Survey Graphic, Dec., 1922. Pp. 4. Investigation of conditions in 
Pennsylvania coal fields by committee appointed by the Mayor of New York. 


Bowers, G. A. Premium wage situation in the closed-shop branch of the printing 
industry. Mo. Labor Rev., Nov., 1922. Pp. 6. 


Bows, J. A. Profit-sharing and copartnership—including a study of the recent coal 
settlement. Econ. Jour., Dec., 1922. Pp. 13. The weaknesses of profit-sharing. 


Bauere, R. “A bit of mellifluous phraseology.” Survey, Dec. 15, 1922. Pp. 2. The 
practicability of the living wage can be demonstrated. 


Catver, J. How the employer can safeguard a man’s job. Survey, Oct. 15, 1922. 
Pp. 2. 


Cuzn, T. Working women in China. Mo. Labor Rev., Dec., 1922. Pp. 8. 
Cusarx, E. The public loses the shop strike. Nation, Jan. 3, 1923. 
What the shop strike cost the railroads. Nation, Dec. 27, 1922. Pp. 2. 


Coun, F. M. Workers’ education: an international movement. Nation, Nov. 29, 
1922. Pp. 2. 


Corz, G. D. H. La question sociale. L’abolition du salariat. Scientia, Nov., 1922. 
Pp. 7. The disadvantages of the present wage system. 


Cowpray, Lorpv. Labour: its problems and the ideal wage. Empire Rev., Jan., 1922. 
Pp. 11. Favors piece-work with a guaranteed minimum and a bonus on profits— 
and a voice in management for labor. 


Dent, K. Zur Frage der Beteiligung der Arbeiter am Unternehmergewinn. Welt- 
wirtsch. Archiv, July, 1922. Pp. 28. Pure profit-sharing is unsound in theory 
and has not even been successful in practice. The case is better for profit-sharing 
through stock-ownership by the workers. 


Du, M. G. and Wrrre, E. E. State legislation upon private employment agencies. 
Mo. Labor Rev., Oct., 1922. Pp. 22. 


Dossix, M. Labor legislation of Mexico. Mo. Labor Rev., Dec., 1922. Pp. 19. 


Durry, F., editor. History of the labor movement in New England. Am. Fed. 
Nov., 1922, Pp. 5. From the notes of P. J. McGuire, taken in 1877. 


Encrwortu, F. Y. Equal pay to men and women for equal work. Econ. Jour., 
Dec., 1922. Pp. 27. An analysis and suggestions. 


Fes, H. The Kansas Court and the national strikes. Survey, Dec. 15, 1922. Pp. 3. 


Frenz, E. A. Why men strike. Indus. Manag., Dec., 1922. Pp. 5. Primarily to 


secure an adequate voice in the determination of the conditions under which they 
work. 


Franxet, E, Germany’s industrial parliament. Pol. Sci. Quart., Sept., 1922. Pp. 


Indus. 
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14. The composition, functions and working of the National Economic Council, 


in which labor is represented. . 
Gapssy, M. The coal strikes. Mo. Labor Rev., Nov., 1922. Pp. 22. My 
Strike of the railroad shopmen. Mo. Labor Rev., Dec., 1922. Pp. 21 I 

\ 


Gemmu, P. F. A survey of wage systems—compiled from the experience of fifty 
plants. Indus. Manag., Oct., 1922. Pp. 2. Information secured by corres- DE. 
pondence. 

Gorpon, R. The forgotten industry. Survey, Jan. 15, 1928. Pp. 3. Conditions Pic 
among hotel women workers. 


Pic 

Hammonpn, M. B. The Ohio State Fund for Workmen’s Compensation. Am. Labor 1 
Legis. Rev., Dec., 1922. Pp. 9. it 
Horrman, F. L. Progress in the hygiene of the printing trade up to 1902. Mo. : 
Labor Rev., Nov., 1922. Pp. 10. Relates chiefly to Great Britain. Pr 
P 


Hunt, E. E. Report on unemployment and business cycles. Am. Labor Legis. Rev, 
Sept., 1922. Pp. 3. Author is secretary of President’s Conference on Unemploy- . 
ment. A summary of the report. 


Huss, E. G. The campaign against unemployment in Sweden. Intern. Lab. Rev, 
Nov., 1922. Pp. 14. G 

Joseryn, C.S. The British building guilds: a critical summary of two years’ work. Roc 
Quart. Jour. Econ., Nov., 1922. Pp. 49. P 

Key, A.C. The strike in the gold mines of South Africa. Intern. Lab. Rev, Dec, fe *” 
1922. Pp. 23. C 

Lane, W. D. A year since the milk strike in New York. Survey, Nov. 15, 1922. - 
Pp. 5. 

Lirsse, A. Le décret sur Vapplication de la journée de huit hewres dans Vezploita- Sra 
tion des grands réseaux ferrés. L’Econ. Frang., Sept. 80, 1922. Pp. 8. The modi- P 
fications allowed are not sufficient to remove the evil consequences of the general Srri 
eight-hour law as applied to the railways. I! 

Lynp, R. S. Done in oil. Survey Graphic, Nov., 1922. Pp. 10. Conditions in the Sma 
Elk Basin field. P 

McCiettan, W. F. Employees’ representation with reference to safety. Mo. Labor ” 
Rev., Nov., 1922. Pp. 5. Sur 

Macorecor, D. H. British aspects of unemployment. Jour. Pol. Econ., Dec., 1922. se 
Pp. 25. A consideration of various remedies and methods of prevention in the 
light of British experience. Ste 

McLacan, D. C. Unemployment. Fortn. Rev., Dec., 1922. Pp. 11. Causes and ™ 
the remedy, in Great Britain. Sto 

19 


pe Man, H. Workers’ education in Belgium. Intern. Lab. Rev., Oct., 1922. Pp. 
19. Author is general secretary of the Belgium National Committee for Workers’ 
Education. Sto: 
Margiorr, J. A. R. Capitalism, communism and unemployment. Fortn. Rev., Jan, 
1923. Pp. 12. Cycles of employment and unemployment are inseparable from Tuo 


large-scale production for world markets. Must be met by insurance by in- 19 
dustries. Tur 
Labor unrest and insurance by industries. Fortn. Rev., Nov., 1922. D 

Pp. 4. Advantages of insurance by industries against unemployment. —_ 
Maruerty, W. J. Fundamental ways of reducing labor turnover. Administration. N 
Oct., 1922. Pp. 7. Wa 
Meraicx, D. V. Classification and standardization of work as a basis for day ond 19 
incentive wage rates. Bull. Taylor Soc., Aug., 1922. Pp. 6. co 
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Moatty, F. The incidence of unemployment by age and sex. Econ. Jour., Dec., 
1922. Pp. 12. From data made available by British employment exchanges. 


Myras, A. S. A successful employee partnership plan. Indus. Manag., Nov., 1922. 
Pp. 7. The plan has been in operation for four years at the Dutchess Bleachery, 
Wappinger Falls, N. Y. 


pe Novvion, G. Le contréle owvrier sur la gestion des entreprises. Jour. des Econ., 
Oct. 15, 1922. Pp. 18.. Argues against workers sharing in management. 


Picarp, R. La lutte contre le chémage. Doc. du Travail, Oct., 1922. Pp. 11. 


Picov, A.C. Trade boards and the Cave committee. Econ. Jour., Sept., 1922. Pp. 
10. Critical comment on the findings and recommendations of the committee of 
inquiry into the working and effects of the British Trade Board acts, considered 
in relation to the general problem of governmental regulation of wages. 


Pmov,G. Le contréle owvrier sur la production. Rev. d’Econ. Pol., Sept.-Oct., 1922. 
Pp. 33. A review of recent attempts at joint control of the business by workers 
and owners shows that real joint control is not practiced, apart from matters of 
wages and working conditions. 


Rirtey, W. Z. Why the railroad strike failed and the coal miners won. Survey 
Graphic, Jan., 1923. Pp. 4. , 


Rocxretter, J. D., Jn. A promise of better days. Survey Graphic, Nov., 1922. 
Pp. 2. Comment on article by R. S. Lynd in same issue. 


Rowntree, S. The future of British industry. No. Am. Rev., Jan., 1923. Pp. 11. 
Concerned largely with labor. 


Ryan, J. A. Living wage repudiated. Catholic Charities Rev., Oct., 1922. Pp. 2. 
Adverse comment on a ruling of the Railroad Labor Board. 


Secrétan, P. Les syndicats ouvriers allemands. L’Econ. Franc¢., Oct. 14, 1922. 
Pp. 3. 

Srrzter, F. The law of collective bargaining in Germany. Intern. Lab. Rev., Oct., 
1922. Pp. 16. 


Smattwoop, J. R. The union that owns Newfoundland. Nation, Jan. 10, 1923. 
Pp. 2. The achievements of the Fishermen’s Protective Union. The writer is a 
member of the union. 


Surrn, F. D. Practical operation of Kansas Industrial Court law. Am. Bar Assoc. 
Jour., Nov., 1922. Pp. 38. The court has prevented many strikes and has pre- 
vented violence during the strikes that have occurred. 


Srmrenau, H. G. The railroad strike injunction. Am. Labor Legis. Rev., Sept., 
1922. Pp. 5. A compilation of the facts, statements and comments. 


Stopparv, W. L. The technique of employee representation. Administration, Nov., 
1922. Pp. 8. An analysis of methods and results, highly favorable to employee 
representation. 


Stone, E.L. Recent books on labor in the United States. Special Libraries, Nov., 
1922. Pp. 10. 

Tuomas, N. Rockefeller’s good intentions in Somerset County. Nation, Dec. 20, 
1922. Pp. 2. 

Turver, V. B. Agricultural wage-earners in the United States. Mo. Labor Rev., 
Dec., 1922. Pp. 19. 


————. Agricultural wages and wage-earners in Denmark. Mo. Labor Rev., 
Nov., 1922. Pp. 10. 


Waarnotre, D. Le tribunal industriel du Kansas. Rev. de l’Inst. de Sociol., Sept., 
1922. Pp. 37. Concludes that the Industrial Court differs very little from 
compulsory arbitration. Points out weaknesses in the system. 
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Wixstow, E. A. Changes in food consumption among working-class ‘amilies 
Economica, Oct., 1922. Pp. 16. Based on British experience from oreo fn 


Wirrz, E. E. Results of injunctions in labor disputes. Am. Labor Legis 
Dec., 1922. Pp. 5. _. 


Zimmerman, W. Die dritte Internationale Arbeitskonferenz in Genf. Weltwirtsch 
Archiv, July, 1922. Pp. 12. 


Attendance in four textile mills in Philadelphia. I, Classification of reasons for 
absence. II, Extent of absenteeism. III, Causes for absenteciem. IV, Climatic 
influences in non-attendance. V, Conclusions. The Annals, Supplement, Noy 
1922. Pp. 35. P 


Australian labor moves to the left. Nation, Nov. 8, 1922. Pp. 3. 
Baker-Gompers “open shop” correspondence. Am. Fed., Nov., 1922. Pp. 9. 


Decision of the Railroad Labor Board on the living wage. Mo. Labor Rev., Dec 
1922. Pp.6. Extracts from the majority and dissenting opinions. ‘ 


Our experience with women workers—the policy followed in 36 lines of industry, 
Factory, Dec., 1922. Pp. 5. 


The fourth session of the International Labour Conference. Intern. Lab. Rev., Dec, 
1922. Pp. 2. 


The three-shift system in the iron and steel industry. Intern. Lab. Rev., Oct. 1922. 
Pp. 12. Results of an inquiry undertaken by the International Labour Office at 
the request of the Research Committee of the Taylor Society. Covers countries 
other than the United States. 


What lies before the new Federal Coal Commission. Survey Graphic, Nov., 1922. 
Pp. 4. 


Money, Prices, Credit, and Banking 
(Abstracts by N. R. Whitney) 


Acczr, E. E. Our experience with money heresies. Jour. Am. Bankers Assoc, 
Sept., 1922. Pp. 4. A brief résumé of inflationary movements in the history of 
the United States. 


Ancett, J. W. International trade under inconvertible paper. Quart. Jour. Econ, 
May, 1922. Pp. 3. 


Bean, R. H. The effect of business conditions on acceptance financing. Econ. 
World, Dec. 23, 1922. Pp. 3. Reprinted from Acceptance Bull. of the Am. Ac 
ceptance Council, Nov., 1922. The shrinkage in acceptances is due to the smaller 
volume of exports and imports. As business revives it is predicted acceptance 
financing will increase. 


Cauzapa, E. M. Moneda provincial. Rev. de Econ. Argentina, Aug., 1922. Pp. 5. 
Calls attention to dangers to the standing of the national money of the Argentine 
caused by the issue of money by the various provinces in Argentina. Government 
has not thus far been able to eliminate these abuses. 


Cuepner, B. S. Notes sur l'évolution bancaire en Belgique. Rev. de I’Inst. de 
Sociol., Sept., 1922. Pp. 34. A valuable historical survey. 


Covent, T. The Morris plan of banking and credits. Bus. Progress Bull. Sept, 
1922. 


Caicx, W. F. British banking statistics. Jour. Am. Stat. Assoc. Dec., 1922. Pp. 
8. Calls attention to the dearth of banking statistics in Great Britain as compared 
with the wealth of such information in the United States. ~The author attributes 
the difference to the fact that there are legal requirements in the United States 
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calling for publication of statements and reports. Furthermore, the 

of banking as a public function is much more widely held in the United States 
than in Great Britain. Finally, the British banker relies more on tradition and 
instinct for guidance than the American banker. 


Dre Youne, D. P. Industrial banking in the United States. Annalist, Sept., 1922. 
Pp. 2. Recent development of codperative credit unions, remedial loan associe- 
tions, and industrial banks to take care of the needs of the large number of small 
borrowers. 


Doucet, R. La chute du mark et ses effets. Monde Econ., July, 1922. Pp. 2. 
Advocates repudiation of existing paper money. 


Faxno, M. Inflazione monetaria e corso dei cambi. Giorn. d. Econ., Oct., Nov., 
1922. Pp. 31, 22. 


Foster, W. T. The annual production-consumption equation. Annalist, Oct. 30, 
1922. Pp. 2. To avoid depressions a balance of output and effective demand must 
be maintained. Major cycles can be controlled by regulating the amount of 
money available for use in consumption. 


The function of gold in foreign trade. Annalist, Oct. 23, 1922. Pp. 2. 
Argues for stabilization of exchange. 


Frew, W. E. Favorable opinion on branch bank question. Bankers Mag., Nov., 
1922. Pp. 4. Branch banking develops the field and stimulates banking business 
generally in the community to the benefit of the independent institution as well as 
to the merged banks. 


Frisetta-Vetta, G. Espropriazione per causa di pubblica utilita. Rif. Soc. July- 
Aug., 1922. Pp. 8. Paper money inflation in Italy has greatly increased the 
difficulty of fixing values in condemnation proceedings, where the law requires 
reference to values during a previous period of years. 


Gartno-Cantna, A. Le peripezie monetaire nel periodo bellico e post-bellico. Rif. 
Soc., Sept.-Oct., 1922. Pp. 11. 


Gernart, W. F. Recent developments in commercial banking policy in the United 
States. Econ. World, Sept., 1922. Pp. 3. There has been a great increase 
in investment holdings of commercial banks as compared with loans and dis- 
counts. This makes it necessary for the present-day banker to study the invest- 
ment market and to keep posted on international affairs in order to anticipate 
the world demand for capital. 


RAZIADEL, E. Le accettazioni bancarie nel commeccio internazionale. Riv. d. Pol. 
Econ., July-Aug., Oct., 1922. Pp. 11, 9. i 


vrta, B. B. D. Recent banking and currency legislation in India. Quart. 
Jour. Econ., Nov., 1922. Pp. 8. The Imperial Bank of India, organized in 
1921, is an amalgamation of the three presidency banks with many of the narrow 
restrictions imposed upon its business. The Indian Paper Currency act of 1920 
changes, principally, the method of holding reserve from a partial to a propor- 
tionate reserve, puts the constitution and locale of the reserve on a permanent 
footing, and introduces elasticity and economy. 


AHN, A. Statistische und dynamische Wechselkurse. Archiv f. Sozialwis. u. 
Sozialpolitik, Aug., 1922. Pp. 18. Denies that Germany reaps any trade or 
financial advantage from the cheapening of the mark. 


AMBLING, H. Current rates of exchange and their relation to pre-war gold 
parities. Jour. Inst. Bankers, Dec., 1922. Pp. 2. Asserts that many countries 
will have to face the devalution of their currencies, and that the sooner they 
do so the better it will be for them. 


Stabilizing currency. Bankers’ Mag. (London), Dec., 1922. Pp. 7. 
An argument for devaluation. 
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Hanrcer, C. M. Is deposit guaranty a settled policy? Jour. Am. Bankers Assoc, 
Oct., 1922. Pp. 3. Where already established, necessity is felt for making system 
more workable rather than abandoning it. 


Hawrtrey, J. H. The Genoa resolutions on currency. Econ. Jour., 1929. 
Pp. 13. A meeting is recommended of representatives of the central banks under 
the leadership of the Bank of England to which representatives of the United 
States shall be invited. The object is to obtain codperation among “the chief 
credit regulating agencies in the various countries. In order to economize in the 
use of gold the adoption of the gold exchange standard is recommended. 


Jansson, W. Frdgan om guldléner i Tyskland. Soc. Med., no. 11, 1922. Pp. 2, 
Expects on the basis of observations in Germany that wages will soon have to be 
paid in gold rather than paper marks. 


Jerreries, T. C. The federal reserve system—its purposes and its accomplishments. 
Manfrs. Trust Co. Quart. Bull., July, 1922. Pp. 30. Shows that many of the 
criticisms of the federal reserve system are unfounded. 


Kerscnact, R. Neue Schriften iiber die Natur und die Zukunft des Gelde. 
Schmollers Jahrb., 2 Heft, 46 Jahrg., 1922. Pp. 5. A rejoinder to Bortkiewics’s 
review of the writer’s book, Die Lehre vom Gelde in der Wirtschaft. 


Keynes, J. M. Current monetary problems. Jour. Inst. Bankers, Dec., 1922. Pp. 3. 
Deals with some of the problems growing out of the depreciation of the mark. 


Kuerne-Natrop, H. De autonomie van de Duitsche Rijksbank. De Econ. (Dutch), 
Dec., 1922. Pp. 9. The position of the German Reichsbank historically and at 
present under Allied pressure on Germany to meet her obligations under the 
treaty of Versailles. 


Ligsse, A. L’assainissement du régime monétaire allemand: la “dévaluation” du 
mark. L’Econ. Franc., Oct. 21, 1922. Pp. 3. The mark has gone so low that 
it can never come back to par. It should be stabilized. This requires three 
things: (1) creation of a stabilization fund; (2) the emission of internal loans 
having a constant value; and (3) complete cessation of the issue of paper money. 

Sur la nouvelle chute du mark. L’Econ. Franc., July, 1922. Pp. 3. 


Loucks, V. R. Argument against branch banking. Bankers Mag., Nov., 1922 
Pp. 6. Branch banking would result in the gradual elimination of the small 
independent bank and the close relationship existing between these banks and their 
clientele. 

McDoveat, J. B. Agricultural and commercial loans. The Annals, no. 188, 1922. 
Pp. 5. 

Maartow, J. Depreciated currencies and the bondholder. Finan. Rev. Rev., Dec, 
1922. Pp. 9. Bondholders whose securities are based on railways or industrial 
establishments in countries having greatly depreciated currencies should not 
despair. Their securities are likely to grow more valuable. 


Minty, L. LeM. The Ontario savings bank scheme. Economica, Oct., 1922. Pp. 
10. Ontario has organized a department under the Agricultural Development 
Board to establish a savings bank system with branches scattered throughout the 
province. Deposits of any size are to be received and may be withdrawn by 
check at any time subject to the proviso that the banks may require thirty days 
notice at any time they desire. Interest at the rate of 4 per cent will be paid 
deposits, and it is expected that the funds thus received will be sufficient to take 
care of the borrowing needs of the farmers. It is expected that the banks will 
also be able to lend money to the government. Each banking association must 
have at least thirty active farmers as members before incorporation. The capital 
will be supplied in part by the farmer members; in part by the government, and 
in part by local municipalities in which the association is formed. Profits are t 
be used either to reduce the rate of interest on loans or to increase the rate paid 
to depositors. 
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Morris, F. Purchasing power parity. Bankers’ Mag. (London), Dec., 1922. Pp. 3. 
A criticism of Professor Cassel’s interpretation and application of the purchasing 
power theory of international exchange. 


Ourvern, M. Le change et les prix. Rev. d’Econ. Pol., July-Aug., 1922. Pp. 45. 
Examines relations between exchange and prices in twelve countries—Japan, 
Switzerland, the Netherlands, Sweden, Great Britain, Denmark, Norway, France, 
Italy, Germany, Bulgaria, and Poland. For the comparisons the United States 
dollar is taken as a standard. The author calls attention to the existence of a 
close relationship between exchange and prices, though he does not attempt to 
say what is the cause of the relationship. Contains tables and graphs. 


Pwov, A. C. The foreign exchanges. Quart. Jour. Econ., Nov., 1922. Pp. 22. 
Discusses the causes of fluctuations in the rates of exchange. 


The private use of money. Contemp. Rev., Apr., 1922. 


Pratt, I. S. The Austro-Hungarian Bank and its successor. Annalist, Oct., 1922. 
Pp. 2. The new note issuing bank, capitalized in Swiss francs, may succeed if it 
can be kept independent of the government. The bank will assume liability for 
bank notes issued by the Austro-Hungarian Bank. 


Perston, H. H. Branch banking in California. Jour. Pol. Econ., Aug., 1922. Pp. 
23. General survey of branch banking in the United States with special reference 
to the experience of California banks. Recommends the amendment of the Na- 
tional Bank act to permit the establishment of branches in those states where 
state banks have such privileges. 


Priov, J. La question monétaire dans le territoire de la Sarre. Rev. d’Econ. Pol., 
July-Aug., 1922. Pp. 9. Deals with the problems arising in connection with the 
concurrent circulation of francs and marks within the limits of the Sarre region. 
Raw materials are bought in francs and finished goods sold in part for marks. 


Rossi, P. The effect of cheap money on investment prices. Finan. Rev. Rev. 
(London), Sept., 1922. Pp. 4. The safest choice of investment securities under 
present uncertain conditions would be those which are below par and redeemable 
in the early future. 


Spatpinc, W. F. Concerning letters of credit. Bankers’ Mag. (London), Oct., 
1922. Pp. 10. Much of the difficulty in foreign trade financing would be removed 
if standardized credit forms and uniform commercial practices were adopted. 


Spracce,O. M. W. Bank management and the business cycle. Harvard Bus. Rev., 
Oct., 1922. Pp. 5. The rapid advance in prices which usually marks the approach 
to business collapse would be impossible without liberal extension of credit by 
banks. Bankers could therefore prevent some of the excesses of the so-called 
periods of prosperity and thus mitigate the evils of the ensuing period of de- 
pression, by regulating more wisely the extension of credit. It is advocated that 
the banks require business borrowers to show improving ratio of current assets 
to current liabilities in periods of activity. 


Stuart, C. A. Metallisme en a-metallisme. De Econ. (Dutch), Dec., 1922. 
Pp. 16. An exposition of the trend away from the gold standard after 1914. 


Vocet, E. H. Das Ziel der Wahrungspolitik. Eine Entegnung. Zeitschr. f. Volks. 
u. Sozialpolitik, 1-3 Heft, 1922. Pp. 19. A reply to Alfred Amonn’s criticism of 
the author’s article on the above subject. 


Warp, W. Principles to be observed in the creation of acceptance credits. Econ. 


World, Oct. 28, 1922. Pp. 2. Reprinted from Acceptance Bull. of the Am. 
Acceptance Council, Sept., 1922. 


Wesrerrietp, R. B. An examination of opposition to branch banking. Annalist, 
Oct., 1922. Pp. 2. The opposition is based on feeling rather than on reason; on 
fallacy rather than on sound economics. 
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Wuire, B. Bank notes a century ago. Bankers’ Mag. (London), Nov., 1922. 
8. A description of a collection of bank notes and drafts ranging in date from 
1795-1919. 


Wixorr, F. J. The guaranty of bank deposits. Jour. Am. Bankers Assoc. July, 
1922. Pp. 4. The danger of unlimited guarantees as exemplified by the experience 
of the state of Oklahoma under a compulsory guaranty law. 


Wuuusms, J. H. The balance of international payments of the United States for 
the year 1921. Rev. Econ. Stat., July, 1922. Pp. 14. 


Wuus, H. P. The federal reserve system. Pol. Sci. Quart., Dec., 1922. 
How the reserve functions. Bus. Progress Bull., Sept., 1922. 


Woopwortn, L. D. School savings in 1921-1922. Jour. Nat. Educ. Assoc. 
1922. Pp. 3. More than 1,200,000 pupils deposited a total of over $5,700,000 
through the savings bank systems in schools of the United States during the 
school year 1921-1922. 


Yves-Guyor. Aberrations germanophiles et dévaluation du mark. Jour. des Econ. 
Oct. 15, 1922. Pp. 21. Discusses the views advanced by various English writers 
concerning France and the reparations. 


Branch banking in Detroit. Bankers Mag., Nov., 1922. Pp. 10. In Detroit, where 
there are three national banks without branches, 179 state branch banks are 
operated. The national banks are in an unfavorable position to compete with the 
state banks having many branches. This shows itself especially in the ability of 
the latter to secure savings deposits. 


Convention opposes branch banking. Bankers Mag., Nov., 1922. Pp. 2. The con- 
vention of the American Bankers Association adopted a resolution condemning 
the practice of branch banking. 


The currency of Russia under the soviet government. Econ. World, Nov. 25, 1922. 
Pp. 3. An account of the successive issues of paper money. 


The first building and loan association in America. Am. Bldg. Assoc., News, Sept., 
1922. Pp. 3. Established in Frankford, Pa., in 1831, as a terminating association. 
Based upon the English plan. 


Livsmedelpriser och levonadskostar. Soc. Med., no. 12, 1922. Pp. 4 A tabulated 
comparison of the average prices of fifty-nine different articles of food and fuel 
year by year from 1913 to 1922. 


Majority report of the committee of foreign experts asked to advise the German 
government on the stabilization of the mark. Econ. World, Nov. 18, 1922. Pp. 2. 
With temporary relief from payments under the Versailles treaty the stabilization 
of the mark would depend upon industrial and budgetary developments within 
Germany. 


Monetary conditions in Mexico. Econ. World, Dec. 16, 1922. Pp. 2. Reprinted 
_ from Fed. Reserve Bull., Nov., 1922. 


The progress of banking in Great Britain and Ireland during 1921. III and IV. 
Bankers’ Mag. (London), Oct., Nov., 1922. Pp. 19, 18. Third article in series 
deals with proportion of cash to callable liabilities. The fourth discusses the 
proportion of capital and reserve to deposits. 


Proceedings of the forty-eighth annual convention of the American Bankers Associa- 
tion, held at New York City, October 2-6, 1922. Jour. Am. Bankers’ Assoc., Nov., 
1922. Also printed in Commercial and Finan. Chron., Oct. 21, 1922, American 
Bankers’ Convention section. 


Revised schedule of fees for trust company services. Trust Companies. Pp. 8 A 
schedule of the fees which prevail pretty generally throughout the United States. 
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The stabilization of the German mark. Jour. Inst. Bankers, Dec., 1922. Pp. 5. 
Report to the German government by R. H. Brand, Professor Cassel, Professor 
Jenks, and J. M. Keynes. es80 


Symposium on foreign investment. Bankers Mag., Aug., 1922. Pp. 15. The de- 
sirability of investment in foreign loans and securities is almost unanimously 


agreed upon. 


Public Finance 
(Abstracts by Charles P. Huse) 


Agtavp, A. Budget et impéts (suite et fin). Monde Econ., Nov. 4, 1922. Pp. 2. 
Concludes the report of a speech made in the Chamber of Deputies. 


Baxer, R. E. Bibliography of capital levy. Bull. British Lib. of Pol. Sci. Nov., 
1922. Pp. 5. 


Bown, M. J. The reparation problem. Annals, Nov., 1922. Pp. 8. Asks for a 
reasonable moratorium. 


Bosc, A. Le budget des Etats-Unis. Rev. de Sci. et de Legis. Finan., July-Sept., 
1922. Pp. 63. A study of the working of the new budget system shows its 
beneficial results. 


Capoux, G. Les charges budgétaires locales des habitants du Département de la 
Seine. Jour. Soc. Stat. Paris, Oct., 1922. Pp. 5. The burden has become peril- 
ously heavy. 


Cuanpier, H. A. E. America’s interest in the intergovernmental debt problem. 
Commerce Mo., Jan., 1923. Pp. 15. A discussion of the productive capacity, the 
financial strength, and the exportable surplus of European countries leads to the 
conclusion that the United States should adopt a liberal policy toward her debtors. 


Cuanpier, P. Soil exhaustion in relation to income tax laws. Administration, Oct., 
1922. Pp. 5. The neglect of this factor has caused much loss to the farmers. 


Cour, A. H. The textile schedules in the tariff of 1922. Quart. Jour. Econ., Nov., 
1922. Pp. 23. Show an improvement in form with a higher level of rates. 


Converse, C. C. Tazxation of telephone properties. Bull. Nat. Tax Assoc., Oct., 
1922. Pp. 5. A brief survey of the practice in other states and a description 
of the system followed in North Dakota. 


Crrato, G. II bilancio dello stato pel 1918-1921. Rif. Soc., July-Aug., 1922. Pp. 31. 


DeGartano, F. La riforma delle imposte dirette sui redditi. Riv. d. Pol. Econ., 
July-Aug., 1922. Pp. 16. 


—————. Uno sguardo alla nostra legislazione tributaria di guerra. Riv. d. Pol. 
Econ., Nov., 1922. Pp. 10. A criticism, with suggestions as to the way in which 
the Italian tax system can be steered away from the war-time distortions to a 
balanced condition. 


Dixctery, E. N. A tariff to raise revenue and reduce unemployment. Am. Rev. 
Rev., Oct., 1922. Pp. 8. The son of the famous Congressman gives the point of 
view of the protectionists. 


Duties, J. F. The Allied debts. Foreign Affairs, Sept. 15, 1922. Pp. 17. A study 
of our balance of indebtedness and of European finances leads to the conclusion 
that, while Great Britain may pay some of her debt, the Allied debt as a 
whole will never be paid. In our own interest we should, therefore, cancel the 
uncollectable part. 


Fortana, A. La pressione tributaria. Riv. d. Pol. Econ., June, 1922. Pp. 5. 


Famay, D. The tariff and the cost of living. Am. Rev. Rev., Nov., 1922. Pp. 5. 
The addition to the cost of living will bring no material injury. 
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Gme,C. The indemnity for reparations. The Annals, Nov., 1922. Pp. 9. Presents 
a plan calling for payment at a reduced amount. 


Gusert, S. P. A report to United States stockholders. Nation’s Bus., Oct., 1929. 
Pp. 2. Useful analysis of federal finances by the under-secretary of the Treasury. 


Gmerti, E. II progetto di “unione doganale italo-austriaca.” Rif. Soc., 


1922. Pp. 11. A plea for free trade apropos of a proposed reciprocity tariff 
between Italy and Austria. 


P. Grundziige der Finanzpolitik der Nachfolgestaaten der ister- 
reichisch-ungarischen Monarchie. Zeitsch. f. Volkswirts. u. Sozialpolitik, 7-9 Heft, 
Band II. Pp. 52. A study of the expenditures, revenues and note issue of the 
successors of the old empire discloses Czecho-Slovakia in the most favorable finan- 
cial position, with Jugoslavia and Roumania next, and Hungary, Poland and 
Austria at the foot. 


Hosnovse. Reparations and tariffs. Contemp. Rev., Aug., 1922. 


Horianver, J. H. The Allied debt problem from the standpoint of morale, eco- 
nomics, and statesmanship. Econ. World, Dec. 9, 1922. Pp. 8. Reprinted from 
N.Y. Times, Nov. 26, 1922. Believes that our debtors can and should pay an 
annual interest and amortization charge not exceeding $500,000,000. 


Jizz, G. La technique du crédit public. Rev. de Sci. et de Legis. Finan, July- 
Sept., 1922. Pp. 37. A review of the policies of the United States, France, and 
Great Britain indicates that the rate of interest adopted should be the market rate. 


Kretstra, J.C. De ondernemersraad voor Nederlandsch-Indie en het belastingstelee 
daar te lande. De Econ. (Dutch), Dec., 1922. Pp. 12. The recommendations of 
a business men’s council concerning improvements in the system of taxation in 
the Dutch Indies, at present somewhat unsatisfactory because of primitive 
economic conditions prevailing. 


Latour, C. C. The public finances of Czechoslovakia. Annalist, Oct. 80, 1922. 
Pp. 2. A vigorous tax policy has enabled this country to float a foreign loan 
and to deflate her currency. 


Lizsse, A. A propos du rendement des impéts: Vimpét sur le chiffre @affaires. 
L’Econ. Frang., Oct. 28, 1922. Pp. 4. Discusses the need of strengthening the 
administration of the sales tax. 


Loncz, H. C. A defense of the wool schedule. Protectionist, Nov., 1922. Pp. 6. 
An address given at the recent dinner at the Home Market Club. 


McKenna, R. Reparations and international debts. Econ. World, Oct. 7, 1922. 
Pp. 7. England is the only country in a position to mieet interest and sinking- 
fund charges on her foreign debts. 


May, O. The taxation of capital gains. Harvard Bus. Rev., Oct. 1922. Pp. 8 
Believes that revenues can be increased, tax avoidance diminished and greater 
justice secured by giving up the taxation of such gains. 


Mowrcomery, R. H. Income tax suggestions. Administration, 1922. Pp. 6. 


Illogical to try to evade taxation by the declaration of stock dividends. 


Why should we have a new federal tax law? Jour. Account., Nov, 
1922. Pp. 12. Believes that political considerations would prevent any real re- 
form at present. 


Napier, M. Russia’s foreign indebtedness. Annalist, Nov. 20, 1922. Pp. 2. The 
settlement of this problem would aid in European reconstruction. 


Patyn. La situation financiére de la Hollande. Rev. Econ. Intern., June 25, 1922. 


Presurti, E. II controllo parlamentare finanziario. Riv. d. Pol. Econ. Oct., 1922. 
Pp. 7. 
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Pyz, J. F. The taxation of incomes in Oklahoma. Jour. Pol. Econ., Oct., 1922 
Pp. 8. A graduated tax, with low rates and high exemptions, on net personal 
incomes. 


Ricutor, C. E. Comparative tax rate for 32 cities. Nat. Munic. Rev., Dec., 1922. 
Pp. 5. Compiled by the Detroit Bureau of Governmental Research. 


Review of reports on funded debt of cities. Nat. Munic. Rev., Nov., 
1922. Pp. 5. Investigations in Cleveland and other cities have led to reforms. 


Rrvvier, M. Excess-profits taxes and the balance sheet. Annalist, Sept. 4, 1922. 
Pp. 2. The tax has led to a greater degree of accuracy in balance sheets. 


Rorne, T. Pourquoi et comment réduire les dépenses de Vétat frangais. Réf. 
Soc., Sept.-Oct., 1922. Pp. 13. Expenditures can be reduced by improvements 
in the revenue system and by the curtailment of useless expenses. 


Sovrnwortu, C. Newsprint paper industry and the tariff. Jour. Pol. Econ., Oct., 
1922. Pp. 17. The removal of the duty on imports of newsprint paper from 
Canada in 1911 hastened the expansion of the Canadian industry. 


Stamp, J. Double taxation of internationally employed capital as an obstacle to the 
economic recovery of Europe. Econ. World, Oct. 14, 1922. Pp. 2. Discusses the 
theory and practice involved. 


Tavssic, F. W. The Tariff act of 1922. Quart. Jour. Econ., Nov., 1922. Pp. 28. 
Increased protection resulted from the feeling for self-sufficiency and the demand 
of the agricultural interests for relief. 


THornton, F. W. “Why should we have a new federal tax law?” Jour. Account., 
Dec., 1922. Pp. 5. 


Vanya, M. Het Fordney-McCumber tarief. De Econ. (Dutch), Oct., 1922. Pp. 9. 
A discussion of the recently enacted American tariff law. 


Vestat, S.C. How Germany can pay her reparations indebtedness. Econ. World, 
Oct. 28, 1922. Reprinted from N. Y. Times, Oct. 22, 1922. By delivering capital 
goods such as railways and telephone equipment. 


Waicut, P.G. How high is the tariff? Jour. Am. Bankers Assoc., Oct., 1922. Pp. 4 
A satisfactory answer must await the importations and collections under the act. 


The new tariff examined. Am. Rev. Rev., Nov., 1922. Pp. 7. Ex- 
plains the forces which brought it about, examines the rates and considers its 
probable effects. 


L’emprunt forcé en Gréce. Rev. de Sci. et de Légis. Finan., July-Sept., 1922. Pp. 22 
Describes this novel method, concluding that it has brought the same evils as 
follow the issue of paper money. 


Insurance and Pensions 
(Abstracts by Henry J. Harris) 


Biackwei, I. A. Bibliography no. 20: Workmen’s compensation. Bull. British 
Lib. of Pol. Sci., Aug., 1922. Pp. 5. 


Botwix, H. Riickversicherung und Versicherungskonzerne. Zeitschr. f. d. g. Ver. 


Wis., Oct., 1922. Pp. 14. Describes various forms of these carriers, with history 
of leading firms. 


Brown, E. H. On the valuation 9 endowment assurances by select tables. Jour. 
Inst. Actuaries, Nov., 1922. Pp. 30. Tables and graphs. 


Cueyney, A. S. England’s verdict on unemployment insurance. Am. Labor Legis. 


Rev., Sept., 1922. Pp. 2. The administration is under fire, but the system itself 
is taken for granted. 
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Crank, A. B. Life insurance from the standpoint of economic history and 


Econ. World, Dec. 23, 1922. Pp. 2. Life insurance promotes initiative, thrift and 
industry. 


Desai, K. C. Codperative life insurance. Bombay Codp. Quart., Sept., 1922. Pp. 4. 
Life insurance not a suitable field for codperators. 


Epstein, A. Old age pensions. Am. Labor Legis. Rev., Dec., 1922. Pp. 5. Official 
investigations show that of persons reaching 65, one out of every three is dependent 
on charity or relatives; one out of every five is a pauper. A system of old age 
pensions should replace the almshouse. 


Ficcz, J. Die Preiskalkulation in industriellen Betrieben wnd thre W 
fiir die Brandschaden-Regulierung. Zeitschr. f. d. g. Ver. Wis., Oct., 1922. Pp. 84. 
Elements of cost accounting as related to settlements of fire losses. 


Hem, W. P., Jr. The war pension bill of the United States in the past and in the 
future. Econ. World, Dec., 1922. Pp. 2. Reprinted from The Budget (N. Y.), 
Dec. 1, 1922. The recent session of Congress showed signs of enacting pension 
laws for the World War. The cost of all war pensions in the past and an 
estimate. 


Jounston,G. W. The origin and earlier history of annuities. Econ. World, Dec. 28, 
1922. Pp. 2. Earliest development in Rome, in crude form. Holland and later 
England made wide use of the annuity to secure loans. 


Keresurnc, F. V. The principles of law governing the agency relation in the busi- 
ness of life insurance. Econ. World, Oct. 7, 1922. Pp. 2. Court decisions on 
various aspects of this problem. 


Kiscn, W. Zur Lehre von der Mitversicherung. TZeitschr. f. d. g. Ver. Wis., Oct. 
1922. Pp. 13. 


Lamp, J. M. Personal health and accident insurance in conjunction with life ineur- 
ance. Econ. World, Nov. 4, 1922. Pp. 2. These have become an integral part of 
life insurance—the company can give greater protection under the combination 
than under separate policies. 


Lescuxe-Saencer, C. Staatsaufsicht und Transportversicherung. Weltwirts. Ar- 
chiv, July, 1922. Pp. 87. General statement of subject. 


Lorey, W. Das Studiwm der Versicherungsmathematik. TZeitsch. f. d. g. Ver. Wis., 
Oct., 1922. Pp. 14. 


Manes, A. Die Sozialversicherung im Weltarbeiterecht. Zeitschr. f. d. g. Ver. 
Wis., Oct., 1922. Pp. 8. 


Picarp, R. Le projet de loi sur les assurances sociales. Doc. du Travail, Sept. 
1922. Pp. 13. History, provisions and comment on the bill. 


Purpy, L. Old age pensions for public servants. Nat. Munic. Rev., Nov., 1922. 
Pp. 3. Proposes that contributions of employees who died before becoming 
eligible should be added to the capital fund; the capital fund should remain 
intact forever and only the income be used. 


Ricnarps, E. G. Some observations on acquisition cost, the determination of rates 
and state control in American fire insurance. Econ. World, Oct. 21, 1922. Pp. 4. 
The actual cost experience is the only basis for computing rates. 


Ricumonn, G. W. Ausirian national life tables. Jour. Inst. Actuaries, Nov., 1922. 
Pp. 31. Based on the census of 1900 and 1910, using registers of births and 
deaths for intervening years. 


Sayer, H. D. Recent legislation and workmen’s compensation administration in 
New York. Econ. World, Oct. 14,1922. Pp. 3. Principal changes are in adminis- 
tration. 
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Ssésrnand, E. Den engelska arbetlishetsforsikringens avpassning efter olika in- 
dustriers behov. Soc. Med., no. 11, 1922. Pp. 2. A report from London on the 
operation of the unemployment insurance law in different industries. 


Vaxn, C.N. Famine insurance grant. Jour. Indian Econ. Soc., June, 1922. Pp. 13. 
As famines were recurrent, the central government began in 1878 to appropriate 
sums in advance to provide a reserve for relief. History of the fund. 


Wernzencer, O. Transportversicherung und Valuta. Zeitschr. f. d. g. Ver. Wis., 
Oct., 1922. Pp. 5. Court rulings as to the amount to be paid when currency 
fluctuates. 


English experience of the gamble, loss, and disillusionment of “newspaper insurance.” 
Econ. World, Nov. 25, 1922. Pp. 2. Originally published in the Manchester 
Guardian. English newspapers have been offering accident insurance free to 
persons having a copy of the paper in their possession. The plan has caused 
much dissatisfaction. 


Pauperism, Charities, and Relief Measures 
(Abstracts by George B. Mangold) 


Capy, V. M. The psychology and pathology of personality. Jour. Delinquency, 
Sept., 1922. Gives a summary of test problems and adds an excellent bibliography 
on the subject. Brief comment is also made on the material to be found in 
some of the more important personality studies. 


Firzceratp, J. Overhead in Catholic charities. Cath. Charities Rev., Nov., 1922. 
The writer analyzes so-called overhead charges and points out further that not all 
salaries are to be classified as overhead, but represent actual work done in prac- 
tical service. 


Humpstone, H. J. The care of dependent children. Quart. Jour., Univ. of No. 
Dakota, Oct., 1921. Discusses briefly the problem of handling destitute, delinquent 
and feeble-minded children. Also gives a paragraph to the deaf and the blind. 
Emphasizes the fact that in order to be successful, the state must show a deep 
interest in individual differences among children and must provide treatment 
accordingly. 


Parrerson, S. H. Family desertion and non-support. Jour. Delinquency, Sept., 
1922. Represents the first section of a study of court cases in Philadelphia from 
1916 to 1920. It covers such items as the number of cases, the factors of race, 
nationality, religion, and the social economic environment. There are excellent 
tables dealing with wages, occupations, housing conditions, religious affiliations, 
and alcoholism. 


Statistics 
(Abstracts by Horace Secrist) 


Assort, E. The English census of 1921. Jour. Pol. Econ., Dec., 1922. Pp. 14. 
An analysis of the preliminary results of the English census. The reviewer says 
that the new census when finally published should provide “material of great 
interest in the field of social statistics in the returns from (1) the ‘orphan’ ques- 
tion, (2) the ‘place of work,’ (3) the ‘dependent children’ question, (4) the 
substitution of the enumerator’s for the householder’s return as to the number of 
rooms in each occupied dwelling. 


Anvrew, S.L. World’s telephone statistics. Bell Tel. Quart., Oct., 1922. Pp. 9. 


Bevertnor, W.H. Wheat prices and rainfall in western Europe. Jour. Royal Stat. 
Soc.,, May, 1922. Pp. 47. A sequel and supplement to the author’s earlier study, 
Weather and Harvest Cycles. 
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BispHam, J. W. Note on a heterotypic frequency distribution. Jour. Royal Stat. 
Soc., May, 1922. Pp. 4. 


Boas, F. The measurement of differences between variable quantities. Jour. Am. 
Stat. Assoc., Dec., 1922. Pp. 21. “In the following pages I wish to discuss the 
question whether a valid method of comparing closely allied forms (biological) 
can be found, so that arbitrary classifications may be avoided and measurable 
differences between types established.” 


Bowtey, A. L. The relation between wholesale and retail prices since the war. 
Economica, Oct., 1922. Pp. 13. A discussion in the light of three methods: that 
of Dr. Elas; that of correlations; and that of differences. Tabular and graphical 
material. 


Brown, R. M. City growth and city advertising. Sci. Mo. Jan. 1923. Pp, 9, 
A discussion of the growth of cities in the light of types of industry carried on 
and the nature of advertising used by “booster” organizations. 


Casaut, O. L’ufficio statistico-economico delle camere di commercio e industria. 
Riv. d. Pol. Econ., June, 1922. Pp. 7. 


Commons, J. R., McCracxen, H. L., and Zeucn, W. E. Secular trends and business 
cycles—a classification of theories. Rev. Econ. Stat., Oct. 1922. Pp. 19. A 
fundamental discussion in the light of theories. General topics are: Value theories 
and types of economy; Price movement based on an embodied value theory; 
Price movement based on a commanded value theory; Summary. 


Crick, W. F. British banking statistics. Jour. Am. Stat. Assoc., Dec., 1922. Pp. 
11. Interprets the current English banking statistics published and points out 
their inadequacy. 


Encewortn, F. Y. Molecular statistics, II. Jour. Royal Stat. Soc., May, 1922. 
Pp. 8. 

Grsson, A. H. The future course of high-class investment values. Bankers’ and 
Agents’ Mag., Jan., 1923. Pp. 18. 

Goxtpenweiser, E. A. Index numbers of foreign exchange: a reply. Quart. Jour. 


Econ., Nov., 1922. Pp. 5. A reply to a former criticism which raises and dis- 
cusses the fundamental questions in index number making. 


Hansen, A. H. Industrial classes in the United States in 1920. Jour. Am. Stat. 
Assoc., Dec., 1922. Pp. 4. A continuation of the author’s earlier study, “In- 
dustrial Class Alignment in the United States,” published in the same journal. 


Harr, J. Y. An investigation of sickness data of public elementary school teachers 
in London, 1904-1919. Jour. Royal Stat. Soc. May, 1922. Pp. 19. Concludes 
inter alia that, “Teachers form a healthy class of the community, and their death 
rate (between the ages of 21 and 65) is only 3.63 per 1000. 


Howtanp, K. E. A statistical study of poor relief in Massachusetts. Jour. Am 
Stat. Assoc., Dec., 1922. Pp. 9. An interesting study with suggestions for making 
the collection, tabulation, and analysis of data uniform and comparable. 


Hour, R. G. The employment statistics of the United States employment service. 
Jour. Am. Stat. Assoc., Dec., 1922. Pp. 8. Concludes that: “(1) It is feasible to 
collect data for a representative employment index from a large number of cities 
in a short space of time and to make the figures available within a few days of the 
date of their collection. (2) The use of non-statistically trained agents is not 
necessarily a reflection upon the character of the figures. (3) A large-establish- 
ment and large-city index, if properly weighted industrially and geographically 
is representative of employment trends for the country as a whole. (4) The 
geographical influence in the case of employment fluctuation is of slight import- 
ance compared with the industrial influence. (5) Although large establishments 
may be considered representative, care should be taken in the composition of 
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an index to avoid excessively large establishments in cases where they alone 
control the index as a whole, or significant portions of it.” 


Kruter, Dr. Die preussische Volkszihlung am 8. Oktober 1919. Zeitschr. des 
Preuss. Stat. Landesamts, 3 Abt., 61 Jahrg., 1922. Pp. 24. 


Kixoc, W. I. The net volume of saving in the United States. Part II. Jour. Am. 
Stat. Assoc., Dec., 1922. Pp. 15. A continuation of Dr. King’s interesting study. 
“The purpose of this section is not to measure the absolute volume of savings in the 
country, but merely to obtain an index representing the relative changes from 
year to year in the total volume of the savings of the American people.” 


Muus,C. M. Present adjustment and trend of wages. Iron Age, Jan., 1923. Pp. 4. 
Analysis of railroad, manufacturing and coal-mining wages, cost of living and 
wholesale prices—wage trends ever upward. 


Ocsvan, W. F. The fluctuations of business as social forces. Jour. Social Forces, 
Jan., 1923. Pp. 6. A review of the more typical social facts in their relation to 
the business cycle. Concludes that “fluctuations in the state of business affect, 
in most cases strongly, business failures, wages, unemployment, destitution, immi- 
gration, strikes, marriages, divorce, births, suicide, income, liquor consumption, 
religious activities, and liberal labor policies. 


Pavtovsky, G. A. Notes on index numbers of prices. Russian Econ., Jan.-Apr., 
1922. 


Parscorr, R. B. Law of growth in forecasting demand. Jour. Am. Stat. Assoc., 
Dec., 1922. Pp. 9. Derives a law of growth “fundamental to all industries that 
are either directly or indirectly functions of population...... ” and tests out this 
law by reference primarily to the automotive industry as a basis for forecasting 
probable demand. 


Scnornt, W. Der Begriff der Statistik. Deutsches Stat. Zentralblatt, Apr.-June, 
1922. 


Srixon, Dr. Die Entwicklung der Heiratsziffer in Preussen seit 1875. Zeitschr. des 
Preuss. Stat. Landesamts., 3 Abt., 61. Jahrg., 1922. Pp. 18. 


Vance, R. Business statistics as a basis for business planning. Administration, 
Oct., 1922. Pp. 6. A general but helpful discussion. 


. The possibility of business forecasting—correlation. Administration, 
Nov., 1922. Pp. 7. Concludes that “there are very serious difficulties in the 
way of making any forecast of business conditions from a statistical basis, and 
such difficulties make 100 per cent accurate forecasting an absolute impossibility. 
On the other hand, when these difficulties are intelligently recognized, it is possible 
through correlation to make the statistical basis a tremendous aid to human 
judgment in such foresight of coming economic consequences as will permit pro- 
vision against them.” 


Visner, S. S. and Hoverstrocxk, G. “Who’s who” among American women. Sci. Mo., 
Nov., 1922. Pp. 5. Based upon data for 1582 women concerning whom biogra- 
phical data are given in Who’s Who in America for 1920-1921. 


Worxinc, H. The determination of secular trend reconsidered. Jour. Am. Stat. 
Assoc., Dec., 1922. Pp. 5. Concludes as follows: “A straight line fitted by the 
method of least squares to a time series having an approximately linear trend 
gives a fit which is almost equally satisfactory whether actual deviations be 
considered of percentage deviations from the corresponding ordinates of secular 
trend. Professor Crum’s criticism of the usual method is theoretically valid, 
but of little significance.” 


Vorliufige Ergebnisse der Viehzihlung am 1. Dezember 1921. TZeitschr. des 
Preussischen Stat. Landesamts, 38 Abt., 61 Jahrg., 1922. Pp. 23. 
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DOCUMENTS, REPORTS AND LEGISLATION 


Industries and Commerce 


From the United States Tariff Commission have been received: 

Comparisons of Tariff Acts (Washington, 1922, pp. 379). This compares 
by paragraphs the acts of 1909, 1913, and 1922. 

Preferential Transportation Rates and Their Relation to Import and 
Export Traffic of the United States (1922, pp. 315). Among the topics 
discussed are export and import freight-rate policies of foreign countries, 
ocean freight-rate control by foreign governments, rates and the equaliza- 
tion of ports, and the history of export and import rates. 

Tariff Information Series, No. 30, Cattle and Beef in the United States: 
the Tariff Problems Involved (pp. 125). The report considers the changes 
that have occurred in the industry since the Uinted States ceased to export 
cattle and beef. It discusses the cost of production, the beef-slaughtering 
and meat-packing industry, and the export and import trade of the United 
States. 

Tariff Information Surveys on the articles in paragraph 167 of the 
Tariff act of 1913 related to the Electrical Industry (pp. 89). 

Tariff Act of 1922 with Index has been issued as H. D. No. 898 (67th 
Cong., 2 Sess., pp. 198). 


The Federal Trade Commission has published: 

Preliminary Report on Investment and Profit in Soft-Coal Mining 
(Washington, 1922, pp. 222). Part I contains the Summary and Conelu- 
sions as of date May 31, 1922; and part II, Explanatory and Statistical 
Material. 

Report of the Federal Trade Commission on Methods and Operations of 
Grain Exporters. Vol. I, Interrelations and Profits (May 16, 1922). 
This covers origin and scope of the inquiry, production and exports, Euro- 
pean government control, and export business and methods of foreign 
buyers. 


The Tenth Annual Report of the Secretary of Commerce (Washington, 
1922, pp. 229) is evidence of the expanded work of the department. 


The Department of Commerce has published: 

In the Special Agents Series, No. 214, Jewelry and Silverware in Ar- 
gentina, Uruguay and Brazil, by S. W. Rosenthal (Washington, 1922, pp. 
114, with illustrations). 

In the Miscellaneous Series, No. 111, Foreign Bunkering Stations, by 
H. C. Hawkins (1922, pp. 80). 

Among the recent publications of the Department of Agriculture are: 

A Graphic Summary of American Agriculture, Based largely on the 
Census of 1920, by O. E. Baker, originally published in the Yearbook of the 
Department, 1921. 

Bull. No. 1095, Producers’ Coéperative Milk-Distributing Plants (Wasb- 
ington, 1922, pp. 44). 
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Bull. No. 1106, Legal Phase of Coéperative Associations, by L. S. Hul- 

bert (October 23, 1922, pp. 74). 

Farmers’ Bull. No. 1271, Farm Lands Available for Settlement (pp. 51). 

Farmers’ Bull. No. 1272, Renting Dairy Farms (pp. 24). 


The Report of the National Agricultural Conference, held January 23-27, 
1922, has been printed as H. D. 195 (67th Cong., 2d Sess., pp. 210). This 


ag contains a number of carefully prepared articles and reports of committees 
bed on costs and prices in different sections of the country. 
Opics The Hearings before the Committee on Banking and Currency held in 
tries, 1921 on Farm Organizations have been printed. This represents a plan 
sliza- to have the government directly finance the export of farm staples (Wash- 
ington, 1922, pp. 344). 
ates: The Hearings before the Senate Committee on Agriculture and Forestry 


~— on Stabilizing the Prices of Certain Agricultural Products have also appear- 


pert ed. These were held early in 1922 (pp. 398). 
eri 
= Second Annual Report of the Federal Power Commission for the Year 


Ended June 30, 1922, gives a review of the work of this Commission during 
* the two years of its operation (Washington, pp. 316). 


(67th Corporations 


The testimony of William Jett Lauck on Railroad Revenues and Ex- 
inin penses before the Senate Committee on Interstate Commerce has been 
a0 reprinted as a separate (Washington, 1923, pp. 2207-2307). 


stical The Presidents’ Conference Committee has published the Hearings held 

before the Interstate Commerce Commission, November 1-3, 1922, in regard 
ms of to the valuation of the property of different railroads (Philadelphia, 737 
922). Commercial Trust Bldg., pp. 178). 


Euro- Thirty-sizth Annual Report of the Interstate Commerce Commission, 


reign Hi December 1, 1922 (Washington, pp. 239) has been published. 
Among the state reports dealing with corporations are the following: 


igton, Twenty-fifth Annual Report of the Railroad Commission of the State of 
Florida, for the Year Ending February 28, 1922 (Tallahassee, 1922, pp. 
303). 

n Ar- Ninth Annual Report of the Public Utilities Commission of the State of 


2, pp. Idaho, from July 1, 1921, to June 30, 1922 (Boise, 1922, pp. 235). 
Financial and Miscellaneous Statistics Compiled from the Annual Re- 

8, by ports Made by Public Utilities to the Board of Public Utility Commis- 
sioners of New Jersey for the Year 1919 (Trenton, 1922, pp. 127). 

" Twelfth Annual Report of the Board of Public Utility Commissioners 

ie for the State of New Jersey, 1921 (Trenton, pp. 117). 

of the Reports of the Board of Public Utility Commissioners of New Jersey. 
Vol. IX, March 31, 1921, to March 8, 1922 (Trenton, 1922, pp. 517). 

Wash- Tenth Annual Report of the Public Utilities Commission of the State of 
Rhode Island, 1921 (Providence, 1922, pp. 156). 
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Corporation Service Company, of Wilmington, Delaware, has printed 
a pamphlet on Stock without Par Value under the Delaware Corporation 
Law, 1922 (pp. 16). 


Labor 


The federal Bureau of Labor Statistics has issued the following bulletins: 
No. 302, Union Scale of Wages and Hours of Labor, May 15, 1991 
(Washington, Aug., 1922, pp. 219). 
No. 308, Labor Legislation of 1921 (July, 1922, pp. 828). 
No. 809, Decisions of Courts and Opinions Affecting Labor, 1921. 
No. 319, Organization and Activities of United States Bureau of Labor 
Statistics. 


The Women’s Bureau of the United States Department of Labor has 

issued : 

No. 23, The Family Status of Breadwinning Women: a Study of Material 
in the Census Schedules of a Selected Locality (Washington, 1922, 
pp. 43). 

No. 24, Women in Maryland Industries: a Study of Hours and Working 
Conditions (1922, pp. 96). 

No. 27, The Occupational Progress of Women: an Interpretation of Census 
Statistics of Women in Gainful Occupations (1922, pp. 87). 


The Bureau of Information of the Southeastern Railways has compiled 
a convenient Index-Digest of Decisions of United States Railroad Labor 
Board to May 1, 1922. This includes Nos. 1 to 949, inclusive (Wash- 
ington, Railway Accounting Officers Association, 1116 Woodward Bldg., 
pp. 327). Copies may be obtained at 50c. each; in quantities of 100 or 
more, 25c. each. 


The Washington Law Reporter, in its issue of November 17, 1922, prints 
the decision of the Court of Appeals of the District of Columbia on the 
Minimum Wage Law, which came before that court. 


The Review has received the following annual reports: 

Fourth Annual Report of the Department of Labor of Illinois, 1920-1921 
(Springfield, 1922, pp. 126). 

Third Annual Report of the Industrial Commission of Virginia, 1921 
(Richmond, 1922, pp. 39). 

General Report of the Minister of Public Works and Labor of the 
Province of Quebec for the Year Ending 30th June, 1922 (Quebec, 1922, 
pp.170). 

The Department of Labor of New York in a Special Bulletin for January 
23, 1923, has made a statistical study of Children’s Work Accidents 


(Albany, pp. 42). 
Money, Prices, Credit, and Banking 


The Annual Report of the Director of the Mint, 1922, Including a Report 
on the Production of the Precious Metals in 1921 (Washington, 1922, pp. 
229) has been received. 
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Statement of the Operations of the Postal Savings System has been issued 
by the Postmaster General (Washington, 1923, pp. 50). 


The Chamber of Commerce of the United States of America has printed 
in August, 1922, Referendum No. 39, of the Committee on Par Remittances 
for Checks. This contains the committee’s report and argument in the 
negative (Washington, pp. 14). 

The following state reports have been received: 

Seventeenth Annual Report of the Bureau of Banking of the State of 
Idaho, 1921 (Boise, pp. 75). 

Twenty-third Annual Report of the Kansas Building and Loan Associa- 
tions, 1921 (Topeka, Kansas Bank Commissioner, 1922, pp. 127). 

Fourteenth Report of the State Banking Department of Louisiana for 
the Years 1920-1921 (Shreveport, 1922, pp. 138). 

Annual Report of the Commissioner of Banks of Massachusetts for 1921. 
Part I, Savings Banks, Institutions for Savings, Trust Companies and 
Foreign Banking Corporations; Part II, Codperative Banks, Savings and 
Loan Associations, Credit Unions and Others than Banks (Boston, Dept. of 
Banking and Insurance, 1922, pp. 706; 522). 


Public Finance 


The United States Internal Revenue has issued Statistics of Income from 
the Returns of Net Income for 1920, Including Statistics from Capital Stock 
Tar Returns, 1922, and Federal Estate Tax Returns, 1916-1921 (Wash- 
ington, 1922, pp. 113). 


The Committee on Taxation of the Boston Chamber of Commerce has 
made a useful study of the Massachusetts Tax Laws, showing the sources 
of the public revenues and the disposition made of these revenues (Boston 
1922, pp. 8). 


Professor F. H. Swift and Francis Kelley del Plaine have prepared a 
pamphlet on Public School Finance in Minnesota, being a summary of a 
report prepared for the Minnesota Education Association Committee on 
School Tax and Sources of School Support (Minneapolis, October, 1922, 
pp. 59). The complete report on public school finance in Minnesota will 
shortly be printed by the University of Minnesota. 


The Department of Finance of Nebraska has made an analysis of 1921 
taxes in Nebraska, illustrated by charts and detailed tables, and showing 
the distribution of the tax dollar by counties and school districts. By this 
means one community is able to compare its taxes with those of another. 


Governor Trinkle, of Virginia, at the Governor’s Conference held at 
White Sulphur Springs, December 14-16, 1922, delivered an address on the 
Distinctive Features of the Virginia Budget System (Richmond, pp. 16). 


The following annual reports dealing with finance have been received: 
Annual Report of the Secretary of the Treasury on the State of the 
Finances for 1922 (Washington, Gov. Prtg. Office, 1922, pp. 552). 
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Annual Report of the Commissioner of Internal Revenue for the Fiscal 
Year Ended June 30, 1922, (Washington, Gov. Prtg. Office, 1922, pp. 219) 

Report of State Board of Tax Commissioners of Indiana to the Sevent 
third General Assembly, 1922 (Indianapolis, 1922, pp. 19). 

Twelfth Report of the Board of State Tax Commissioners and State Board 
of Assessors of Michigan, 1921-1922 (Lansing, 1922, pp. 90). 

Annual Report of the New York State Tax Commission, 1921 (Albany 
1922, pp. 440). ; 

Annual Report of the Tax Commission of the State of South Dakota, 
1921-1922 (Pierre, 1922, pp. 120). 

Biennial Report of the Commissioner of Tazes of the State of Vermont 
for the Term Ending June 30, 1922 (Montpelier, 1922, pp. 151). 


Insurance and Workmen’s Compensation 


The Industrial Commission of Virginia, in coéperation with the Depart- 
ment of Public Instruction, has prepared a small bulletin on the Virginia 
Workmen’s Compensation Law, made up of questions and answers, for use 
in the public schools of Virginia (Richmond, pp. 8). 
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NOTES 


The following names have been added to the membership of the American 
Economic Association since the first of November: 


Achinstein, A., 861 Eastern Parkway, Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Adams, A. B., University of Oklahoma, Norman, Okla. 

Aida, I., Room 1640, Woolworth Bldg., New York City. 

Allen, E. J., 527 West 121st St., New York City. 

Allen, H. H., 6226 Kimbark Ave., Chicago, IIl. 

Appleby, T. W., Ohio National Life Ins. Co., Cincinnati, Ohio. 
Ash, I. E., Ohio University, Athens, Ohio. 

Ashley, C. A., Queen’s University, Kingston, Ont., Can. 
Atkinson, C. R., Marquette University, Milwaukee, Wis. 
Augustine, W. F., Merchants National Bank, Richmond, Va. 
Barlow, A. J., University of Virginia, University, Va. 
Bartley, J. C., Villanova College, Villanova, Pa. 

Bell, J. C., 3837 N. Broadway, Yonkers, N. Y. 

Bond, J. H., 1509 University Ave., Grand Forks, N. Dak. 
Borden, W., State Normal School, Platteville, Wis. 

Bradford, F. A., 509 E. Washington St., Ann Arbor, Mich. 
Brown, A. G., First National Bank, Greencastle, Ind. 

Cahn, R. D., 5140 Ingleside Ave., Chicago, IIl. 

Calhoun, C. P., 20 Vesey St., New York City. 

Carrothers, W. A., Univ. of Saskatchewan, Saskatoon, Saskatchewan, Can. 
Castillejo, L. J., 54 Graduate College, Princeton, N. J. 
Chanter, W. G., 13 Fisk Hall, Middletown, Conn. 

Chin-He, Chu, 505 West 124th St., New York City. 

Clark, H. F., 403 Sterling Hall, Madison, Wis. 

Clark, W. C., Queen’s University, Kingston, Ont., Can. 

Cohen, H. L., 259 Dumont Ave., Brooklyn, N. Y. 

Colt, LeB. B., Room 233, Senate Office Bldg., Washington, D. C. 
Couper, W. J., 1501 Chapel St., New Haven, Conn. 

Cox, G., University of Chicago, Chicago, Ill. 

Cox, R. A., 3200 Guadalupe St., Austin, Tex. 

Crickman, C. W., Iowa State College, Ames, Ia. 

Crim, H. S., 225 N. Van Buren St., Iowa City, Ia. 

Crossman, L. E., Ohio University, Athens, Ohio. 

Cullen, C. E., Washington University, St. Louis, Mo. 
Cummings, B., East Lansing, Mich. 

Dade, E. B., 1517 Rhode Island Ave., Lawrence, Kans. 
Davison, L. L., 310 Commerce Bldg., Urbana, III. 

Doty, C. M., De Paul University, 84 E. Randolph St., Chicago, III. 
Drucker, A. P. R., Colorado College, Colorado Springs, Colo. 
Drury, L. E., Indiana University, Bloomington, Ind. 
Edmiston, A. R., 925 Terminal Bldg., Lincoln, Neb. 
Edmonds, C. C., 706 Haven Ave., Ann Arbor, Mich. 

Edwards, G. W., 21 Claremont Ave., New York City. 

Eliot, C., Columbia University, New York City. 

Elkins, D., U. S. Senate, Washington, D. C. 

Elmer, F. C., West Technical High School, Cleveland, Ohio. 
Emerson, K. B., 68 Kenwood St., Boston 24, Mass. 

Fay, C. R., Crescent Athletic Club, Brooklyn, N. Y. 

Feasel, F., State University, Albuquerque, New Mex. 

Fishburn, J. P., Box 1139, Roanoke, Va. 

Fisher, J. W., Jr., American Inst. of Agriculture, 326 W. Madison Ave., Chicago. 
Fitzgerald, H. R., Box 842, Danville, Va. 

Fitzgerald, J., 611 McDougall Ave., Detroit, Mich. 

Folsom, J. K., Dartmouth College, Hanover, N. H. 

Fortney, L., 344 Irving St., Toledo, Ohio. 

Friedel, J. H., 10 East 39th St., New York City. 

Fyce, B. M., 1824 E. St., Lincoln, Neb. 

Garrett, C. W., 119 Broad St. Station, Philadelphia, Pa. 
Garwood, L. E., Univ. of Chicago, Chicago, Ill. 
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Gault, E. H., Delaware, Ohio. 

Gearhart, M. A., 730 Church St., Iowa City, Ia. 

Givens, M. B., 415 Sterling Place, Madison, Wis. 

Gooder, L. M., 1046 Ely Road, Winnetka, Ill. 

Gould, C. W., Jr., P. O. Box 326, Adams, Mass. 
Greenwood, F. W., P. O. Box 888, Wellington, New Zealand. 
Haas, F. J.. Marquette University, Milwaukee, Wis. 
Harris, L. L., 305 West 72nd St., New York City. 

Held, F. E., Ohio State University, Columbus, Ohio. 

Hill, G. B., Box 67, P. O. Station F., New York City. 
Hoffman, W., University of Pennsylvania, Philadelphia, Pa. 
Hogue, O. R., Commonwealth Edison Co. Bldg., Chicago, Ill. 
Hooker, G. E., Hull House, 800 S. Halsted St., Chicago, IIl. 
Howard, R. S., 1010 First Ave., E., Oskaloosa, Ia. 

Howd, C. R., University of California, Berkeley, Calif. 
Hurley, S. C., Downers Grove, Ill. 

Innis, H. A., University of Toronto, Toronto, Ont., Can. 
Ives, H. S., 2108 Sherman Ave., Evanston, IIl. 

Jackson, D., 714 Milburn St., Evanston, Il. 

Jamison, C. L., 423 Sterling Hall, Madison, Wis. 

Jennings, W. W., 308 E. Davenport St., Iowa City, Ia. 
Johnson, O. R., College of Agriculture, Columbia, Mo. 
Jones, R. F., University of Manitoba, Winnipeg, Can. 
Kammeyer, J. E., College P. O. Box 367, Manhattan, Kans. 
Kantor, H. S., 785 East 181st St., New York City. 

Kaplan, A. D., 1281 Garfield St., Denver, Colo. 

Kayden, E. M., 2024 15th St. N. W., Washington, D. C. 
Kemp, H. R., University of Toronto, Toronto, Ont., Can. 
Kenagy, H. G., Carnegie Institute of Technology, Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Kennedy, F. W., 78 Circular St., Tiffin, Ohio. 

Ko, T. T., 528 West 121 St., New York City. 

Kosaka, G., 323 West 108th St., New York City. 

Lattimer, G., Lattimer Stevens Co., Columbus, Ohio. 
Laune, F. F., 1936 Waveland Ave., Chicago, IIl. 
Lawrence, W. B., Box 547, Lombard, II. 

Learned, E. P., 739 Alabama St., Lawrence, Kans. 
Llewellyn, K. N., Yale Law School, New Haven, Conn. 
Maclean, A. T., 506 Main St., Springfield, Mass. 
Manchester, A. W., Extension Service, Storrs, Conn. 
Matz, H. L., University Club, Chicago, II. 

McGarry, E. D., 293 Willey St., Morgantown, W. Va. 
McGuire, J. W., St. Viator College, Bourbonnais, Ill. 
McKnight, C. W., 403 West Oregon St., Urbana, II. 
Meriam, R. S., Harvard University, Cambridge, Mass. 
Miller, E. V., 922 West 57th St., Chicago, Ill. 

Millsaps, J. H., 6022 Harper Ave., Chicago, Il. 
Montgomery, R. H., 2100 Tom Green St., Austin, Tex. 
Muhlbach, W. F., University of Cincinnati, Cincinnati, Ohio. 
Muntz, E. E., 31 Edwards Place, Princeton, N. J. 

Noble, H. S., University of California, So. Branch, Los Angeles, Calif. 
Nolte, C. A., 201 S. College, Bloomington, Ind. 

Norton, H. W., 732 Monadnock Bldg., San Francisco, Calif. 
Noyes, G. W., Kenwood, Oneida, N. Y. 

Nutter, P. A., State University of Iowa, Iowa City, Ia. 
O’Hair, F. L., Greencastle, Ind. 

Orr, D., 2025 C. St., Lincoln, Neb. 

Orton, W. A., 32 Paradise Road, Northampton, Mass. 
Payne, W. E., 192 E. McMillan St., Cincinnati, Ohio. 

Peters, I. L., Goucher College, Baltimore, Md. 

Punké, E. G., 24 S. Irvington Ave., Indianapolis, Ind. 
Raushenbush, P. A., 415 Sterling Place, Madison, Wis. 
Roche, J. J.. Marquette University, Milwaukee, Wis. 
Ross, G. W. C., Minneapolis, Minn. 

Rushmore, D. B., General Electric Co., Schenectady, N. Y. 
Sands, O. J., R. D. 2, Richmond, Va. 
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Schlagenhauf, M. J., 88 Gainsboro St., Boston 17, Mass. 

Scott, J. W., Michigan tural College, E. , Mich. 
Scoville, J. W., Maxwell Motor oo Detroit, Mich. 
Searson, J. W., 2631 Garfield St., In, Neb. 

Seay, G. J., Federal Reserve Bank, Richmond, Va. 

Sherwin, B., 811 Superior Ave., Cleveland, Ohio. 

Shimada, T., 323 West 108th St., New York City. 

Simpson, H. D., Madison, Wis. 

Smith, L., B-207 University of Minnesota, Minneapolis, Minn. 
Steiner, R. S., Michigan Agricultural College, E. Lansing, Mich. 
Stewart, A. W., 170 E. Colorado St., Pasadena, Calif. 

Stone, J. C., 52 Broadway, New York City. 

Strong, E. D., Grinnell College, Grinnell, Ia. 

Taggart, H. F., 1420 Ohio St., Lincoln, Neb. 

Taylor, A. G., 66 Flower Ave., Takoma Park, Washington, D. C. 
Thrun, F. M., 910 W. Huron St., Ann Arbor, Mich. 

Trant, J. B., Box 815, Urbana, Ill. 

Tuttle, F. W., 905 W. Nevada St., Urbana, III. 

Vaughan, D. J., Marquette, Mich. 

Volin, L., 114 Davis Ave., Ann Arbor, Mich. 

Wagner, F. C., 5627 Maryland Ave., Chicago, Ill. 

Weir, D. A., 747 Scott St., South Bend, Ind. ° 

Wickens, D. L., Avon, S. Dak. 

Wiedfeldt, O., German Embassy, Washington, D. C. 

Williams, M., 425 Cross St., Ann Arbor, Mich. 

Winslow, E. M., 205 L. A. Bldg., Iowa City, Ia. 

Working, E. J., lowa State Colle Ames, Ia. 

Yamagata, T., Y. M. C. A., Columbia, Mo. 

Yeatman, J. A., 523 31st St., Oakland, Calif. 

Zeuch, W. E., 901 W. Nevada St., Urbana, IIl. 


An Important Copyricut Bitt.—There is a notable copyright measure 
now before Congress (H. R. 11,476 and S. 4101)—notable alike for its 
promise and its threat. It promises admission of the United States to the 
International Copyright Union. It threatens to outlaw the direct im- 
portation of current British books. 

The United States is barred from the Union, because Congress has never 
recognized its fundamental tenet: viz., that copyright secured in any Union 
country shall have validity in all the rest. In deference to the printers 
and allied trades, our law denies copyright to a book in English unless it 
has been made here. In consequence, an American book also must be print- 
ed twice to get legal protection on both sides of the water. The bill repeals 
this manufacturing clause. Had its sponsor stopped there, all would be 
well. 

But certain publishers entered protest and finally secured the addition 
of a proviso at the end of Sec. 6 (a), which had the instant effect of aliena- 
ting that long list of national organizations in education, art, science, and 
scholarship, which stood together in the matter of the tariff. This proviso 
says in effect that, when an American engages to handle an English book 
here, and records this fact in the Copyright Office, it shall be deemed an 
infringement, i. e., a penal offense, to import such work through anyone 
else. A cursory reading of the section might leave the impression that the 
production of an American print was necessary to the establishment of this 
monopoly of a British work in the hands of the American agent. But 
since the bill repeals the requirement to print in the United States as a 
condition of copyright, the so-called American and foreign editions may be 
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of common origin, with difference in title leaf only. In other words, , 
publisher or jobber here could by the mere shifting of a title page gain the 
exclusive control of a British publication, and fix his price at pleasure. - One 
large house even now lists its 4000 imported English titles at an average 
of over thirty-eight cents a shilling. What might happen with competition 
quenched may be left to conjecture. It would be costly business for the 
public in any case, whether unwarily it fell into infraction, or each time 
first inquired in Washington for the American lessee and then paid his 
price. 

This is prostitution of copyright. Its purpose, as defined in the Con- 
stitution, is “to promote the progress of science and the useful arts” among 
the pepole, i. e., public education. The means chosen is the encouragement 
of authors by a grant of monopoly for a limited term. But to safeguard an 
author against piracy is one thing; to sanction that guard’s turning upon 
the public is another. This bill does both. 

It now lies before the two Committees on Patents, of which Senator 
Hiram W. Johnson and Hon. Florian Lampert are respective chairmen. 

M. L. Raney. 

The Johns Hopkins University. 


The Institute of Economics, of which mention was made in the last 
number of the American Economic Review, has recently been presented 
with a permanent home. This building, the gift of Robert S. Brookings, 
is located at 26 Jackson Place, Washington, D.C. At present the Institute 
occupies the two upper floors, in which are located the executive offices 
and the offices of the members of the staff, and the basement, which is 
used as the library and general assembly room. 

A condition of the deed of gift was the same as that which was stipulated 
by the Carnegie Corporation of New York in committing to the Trustees 
of the Institute the administration of the endowment, over which the Cor- 
poration will have no control, namely, “The Institute shall be conducted 
with the sole object of ascertaining the facts and of interpreting these facts 
for the people of the United States without regard to the special interest 
of any group in the body politic, either political, social, or economic.” 

A feature of the Institute’s work is the bi-weekly meeting of the Institute 
seminar or club organized for the purpose of general discussion of the 
problems to which the Institute is giving attention. The discussion is led 
' either by some member of the Institute staff or by some other person having 
expert information. The meetings are attended by all the members of the 
staff and by other persons interested in the subjects under discussion. 


The full staff as at present constituted is as follows: 


Harold G. Moulton, Ph. D., Director. Formerly: Professor of Political Economy, 
University of Chicago. 

Florence A. Armstrong, A. M. Formerly: Research Assistant in European Affairs, 
Department of State. 

Charles H. Chase, A. B. Formerly: Chief Economist, U. S. Council of National 
Defense; Dep. of Economics, Pennsylvania State College. 

Horace B. Drury, Ph. D. Formerly: Director of Investigation of Twelve-Hour 
Shift in American Industry for Federated American Engineering Soc.; Dept. of 
Economics, Ohio State University. 
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Lynn R. Edminster, A. B. Formerly: Special c= U. S. Tariff Commission ; 
Dep. of Political Science, Kansas State Normal University. 

Ralph F. Fuchs, LL. B. Washington University. 

Roland Hugins, A. B. Formerly: Investigator, U. S. Bureau of Efficiency; Dep. 
of Economics, Cornell University. : 

Evelina P. Kean. Formerly: Special Expert, U. S. Tariff Commission. 
Karoline Klager, B. L. Librarian. Formerly: Library of Congress and Bureau of 
Labor Statistics. 
(leona Lewis, M. A. Formerly: Assistant Statistician, American Section, Allied 
Maritime Transport Council, London; School of Commerce and Administration, 
University of Chicago. 

Isador Lubin, A. M. Formerly: Special Expert, War Industries Board; Dep. of 
Economics, University of Michigan. 

Constantine E. McGuire, Ph. D. Formerly: Assistant Secretary, Inter-American 
High Commission. 

Edwin G@. Nourse, Ph. D. Formerly: Chief, Agricultural Economics and Farm 
Management Section, Agricultural Experiment Station, Iowa State College. 

Thomas Walker Page, Ph. D. Executive Committee, American Economic Associa- 
tion. Formerly: Chairman, U. S. Tariff Commission; Dep. of Economics, Univer- 
sity of Virginia. 

Henry Schultz, A. B. Formerly: Investigator, U. S. Bureau of Efficiency. 

Mark A. Smith, M. A. Formerly: Special Expert, U. S. Tariff Commission; Dep. of 
Economies, University of Kansas. 

Arthur E. Suffern, Ph. D. Formerly: Special Investigator, U. S. Industrial Rela- 
tions Commission; Dep. of Economics, Columbia University. 

George M. Weber, A. B. Formerly: Special Expert, U. S. Tariff Commission; 
Foreign Exchange Dep., National City Bank, New York City. 

George Weiss, M. B. A. Formerly: Institute for Government Research. 

Helen Russell Wright, Ph. D. Formerly: Dep. of Social Investigations, Chicago 
School of Civics and Philanthropy. 

Philip G@. Wright, A. M. Formerly: Special Expert, U. S. Tariff Commission; Dep. 
of Economics, Harvard University. 


In the report of the Carnegie Corporation of New York, 1922, is an 
account of the contribution made by the Carnegie Corporation to the Food 
Research Institute which has been established in coédperation with the 
trustees of Leland Stanford University. The trustees of the Institute are 
devoting their attention for the next two or three years to the intensive 
study of a special commodity, namely, wheat. A number of investigations 
have been started dealing with the part which wheat plays in the economy 
of the world. Other subjects under study are: The methods of crop 
ascertaining and reporting; The relation of wheat grades to the utilization 
of the grain in milling and baking; The cost of raising and marketing 
wheat; Relations of wheat flour preparations to the national dietary and 
to the standard of living; The flow of wheat in the commerce of the world 
(pp. 38-41). 

On pages 31-38 of this report is also given a statement of the relations 
of the Carnegie Corporation to the establishment of the Institute of Eco- 
nomics which was referred to in the preceding note. 


The National Monetary Association, whose especial object shall be to 
safeguard the purchasing power of money, has been formed from the re- 
organized Stable Money League, with Professor John R. Commons, of 
Wisconsin, as President, and H. A. Wallace, Des Moines, Iowa, and W. F. 
Gephart, Vice-President of the First National Bank, St. Louis, Missouri, as 
Vice-Presidents. 

The list of honorary Vice-Presidents includes: Jeremiah W. Jenks; 
Sydney Anderson, Congressman, Minnesota; Arthur T. Hadley, President 
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Emeritus, Yale University; Frederick H. Goff, President Cleveland Trust 
Company; John B. Larner, President, Washington Loan & Trust Co,; 
Thomas R. Marshall, Indianapolis, Indiana; Wallace D. Simmons, St. Louis, 
Missouri; William A. White, St. Elizabeth’s Hospital, Washington, D. C.; 
George H. Woodruff, Los Angeles, Calif.; Thornton Cooke, President, 
Columbia National Bank, Kansas City; John P. Frey, Editor, Moulders’ 
Journal, Cincinnati. 

The Executive Committee consists of: Waddill Catchings, Chairman, 
New York; Irving Fisher, Yale University; Harry W. Laidler; M. C. Rorty, 
American Telephone & Telegraph Co., New York; H. A. E. Chandler, 
National Bank of Commerce, New York; H. M. Waite, Lord Drydock 
Corp., New York. 

In addition thereto a Research Council has been appointed, consisting of: 
W. T. Foster, Director, Pollak Foundation for Economic Research; David 
Friday, President, Michigan Agricultural College; E. W. Kemmerer, Prince- 
ton University; Wesley C. Mitchell, Director, National Bureau of Economic 
Research; Warren M. Persons, Harvard University; John E. Rovensky, 
Vice-President, National Bank of Commerce; Carl Snyder, Federal Reserve 
Bank, New York; H. Parker Willis, Columbia University; Allyn A. Young, 
Harvard University. 

The object of this Committee is to organize a concerted research into the 
problem of stabilization, and to report upon all plans which have been 
offered to attain this end. By resolution, all questions of policy of the 
Association are to be referred to this Committee for examination and 
report, before taking final action. A resolution was also passed expressing 
the view that the first and greatest step that could be taken at the present 
time towards stabilization is the restoration of the gold standard of inter- 
national exchange, and the safeguarding of sound credit and banking con- 
ditions in the United States. The Secretary of the Association is Mr. J. C. 
Winant, of Concord, N. H., and the Executive Secretary is Mr. John Price 
Jones, whose address is 150 Nassau Street, New York. Everyone who is 
interested in the object of this Association is cordially invited to commu- 
nicate with the Secretary, to the end of forming branch organizations 
throughout the United States. 


In order that students may be encouraged and aided in availing them- 
selves of opportunities of research at Washington in the fields of history, 
political science, economics and statistics, and international law and diplo- 
‘macy, a voluntary association of some thirty scholars in Washington occu- 
pied with those studies has instituted the University Center for Research 
in Washington, organized in a self-governed body styled “The Board of 
Research Advisers.” The director of the American Council on Education 
has served as its secretary, and maintained for it a place of registration for 
students. Its committee of management has consisted during the past year 
of Dr. Leo S. Rowe, director general of the Pan American Union (Presi- 
dent of the Board of Research Advisers); Dr. Samuel P. Capen, director 
hitherto of the American Council on Education; Dr. J. Franklin Jameson, 
director of the department of historical research in the Carnegie Institution 
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of Washington; Dr. Vernon Kellogg, executive secretary of the National 
Research Council; and Mr. William F. Willoughby, director of the Institute 
for Government Research. The members of the division of economics are 
Messrs. Winthrop M. Daniels, E. Dana Durand, Balthasar H. Meyer, 
Adolph C. Miller, Thomas W. Page, Ethelbert Stewart, Henry C. Taylor, 
and Francis Walker, chairman. 

This board wishes to be helpful to students going to Washington for 
research, and the machinery of the Center makes it possible to bring each 
student into connection with the persons in Washington who will be most 
useful to him, to direct him to the materials he will need, to give helpful 
supervision to his investigations, and to report upon his progress to the 
university professors or authorities from whom he is accredited. 

The members of the Board of Research Advisers are very desirous that its 
proposals, intentions, and means of help may be extensively known in the 
appropriate academic circles. 


At the annual meeting of the American. Statistical Association, held in 
Chicago, December 27-29, 1922, Professor Warren M. Persons was elected 
president. 


The Hart Schaffner & Marx Company, of Chicago, offers for 1923 four 
prizes for the best studies in the economic field. Detailed information in 
regard to conditions and topics may be obtained from Professor J. Laurence 
Laughlin, University of Chicago. 

The Hart Schaffner & Marx prizes for the contest of 1922 were awarded 
as follows: Class A—(1) $1000, Norman J. Ware, professor of applied 
sociology, University of Louisville, Ky., for a study entitled “A Defensive 
Revolt—the Reaction of American Industrial Society toward the Advance 
of the Industrial Revolution”; (2) $500, Owen Ely, manager of statistical 
department, Jelke, Hood & Co., New York City, for a study entitled 
“Railway Rates and Cost of Service”; (3) honorable mention, J. Warren 
Stehman, assistant professor in economics, University of Minnesota, for a 
study entitled “The Financial History of the American Telephone and 


Telegraph Company.” No essays in Class B were thought worthy of a 
prize. 


The Food Research Institute of Stanford University offers for the college 
year of 1923-1924 three fellowships in food research, with stipends ranging 
from $600 to $1200. The holders of these fellowships will be expected to 
devote at least one half of their time to research under the direction of the 
Institute, and the rest to study in related departments of the University. 
Appointments will be made from among candidates holding a degree of 
A. B., B. S., or an equivalent, who have had one or more years or graduate 
work in a university of high standing. Candidates should make application 
not later than March 15 to the Executive Secretary, Food Research Insti- 
tute, Stanford University, California, from whom also additional informa- 
tion may be obtained. 


The J. Walter Thompson Company, of New York City, announces a 
prize competition on the subjeet “A Statistical Index of the Purchasing 
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Power of Consumers in the United States.” The prizes to be offered ar 
(1) $1500, (2) $800, (3) $500. Manuscripts must be submitted by Sept- 
ember 30, 1923. The judges of the contest will be as follows: Robert E. 
Chaddock, Henry S. Dennison, A. Lincoln Filene, Stanley Resor, ang 
Allyn A. Young. Details with regard to the conditions may be had upon 
application to the J. Walter Thompson Company, New York City. 


Alvan T. Simonds, president of the Simonds Saw Company, Fitchburg, 
offers two prizes ($1000 and $500), open to pupils of high or normal schools 
of the United States and Canada, for the best essays on the subject, “The 
Lack of Economic Intelligence and Some of the Injuries It has Causeq 
to Individual and General Welfare in the United States since 1860.” The 
contest closes April 30, 1923. Details with regard to the contest may be 
had by writing to the Simonds Economic Contest, Simonds Saw Co., Fitch- 
burg, Mass. 

The American Institute of Accountants Foundation (135 Cedar Street, 
New York City) offers prizes for the best papers on the subject, “The 
Principles which should Govern the Determination of Capital and the 
Amounts Available for Distribution of Dividends in the Case of Corpora- 
tions, with Special Reference to the System of Capital Stocks without a 
Par Value.” The first prize will be from $1000 to $2500, at the discretion 
of the jurors, and the other prizes from $250 to $750. The jurors will be 
Julius H. Barnes, Wesley C. Mitchel, Albert Rathbone, Frederick Strauss, 
and George O. May. The Institute will publish the winning paper. Papers 
must be submitted not later than October 1, 1923. Further information 
may be obtained from A. P. Richardson, secretary of the Foundation. 


Professor Edward W. Kemmerer, of Princeton University, has been 
asked by the government of Columbia to serve as chairman of a board of 
experts to assist Colombia in an advisory way in reorganizing its financial 
system. Professor Fred R. Fairchild, of Yale University, will also serve 
on this commission. 


The American Historical Review, issue of January, 1923, notes that the 
Connecticut Historical Society has recently received as a gift “a valuable 
collection of colonial, Continental, and state bills comprising about 1300 
specimens, representing all of the Old Thirteen, a collection of more than 
200 bills and bonds issued by the Confederate states, more than 100 mis- 
cellaneous bills issued by various states and corporations, a number of 
early printed broadsides relating to money, prices, and financial matters in 
Revolutionary times, and letters and documents concerning the issue and 
redemption of bills and financial matters in general.” 


The Librarian of Congress, in his Annual Report for 1922, refers to the 
gift of papers by Mr. and Mrs. William Cabell Bruce, relating to the 
economic history of a Virginia plantation for 81 years, from 1798-1879. 
These papers are the plantation accounts of Charles Bruce of Staunton 
Hill, Charlotte County, Virginia, comprising over 500 pieces. 


The University of Idaho announces the creation of a business curriculum, 
beginning with the academic year 1923-1924. Professor H. C. Dale, hesd 
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of the department of economics, has been named director of the business 
curriculum. 


The National Foreign Trade Council has instituted a permanent trade 
adviser service to act as a medium for the interchange of experience on 
foreign trade problems. This service will be located in India House, New 
York City. 


The students and faculty of the School of Commerce and Business 
Administration of the University of Chicago, in coéperation with the Schools 
of Business of the Universities of Illinois, Indiana, Minnesota, Nebraska, 
Ohio State, and Wisconsin, have established the University Journal of 
Business, to appear quarterly, subscription rate $3 a year (Box 10, Fac- 
ulty Exchange, University of Chicago). In the first number are articles 
on “A case of of genuine self-government,” by Paul H. Douglas; “The 
combination of savings deposits and life insurance,” by V. D. Johnston; 
“Dumping and competition in international trade,” by Jacob Viner; “Output 
of workers under a particular wage-incentive,” by Harry D. Kitson; “The 
British foreign commercial service,” by Samuel MacClintock; “The em- 
ployees’ publication,” by Elinor G. Hayes; and “Marketing the Stephens 
brake shoe,” by N. W. Barnes and L. S. Lyon. 


Note should previously have been made of the establishment of the 
Revue des Etudes Coopératives (102 Avenue du Roule, Neuilly). This 
journal appears quarterly. Among the editors are Professors Gide, Rist, 
and Lavergne. Annual subscription, 20 fr. 


The Chilean Review, “a social, economic, and commercial survey of the 
Republic of Chile,” is published by the Chilean Consulate (2 York Gate, 
London, N. W. 1). 

In the first issue, of January 10, 1923, of Il Giornale Economica (Rome, 
Via del Tritone, 87) is an article by Professor Pareto. 


The first number of the Jewish Center, published quarterly by the Jewish 
Welfare Board, (352 Fourth Avenue, New York City) appeared in January, 
1923. 

There has also been received the first issue of the Lucknow University 
Journal, September, 1922. In this are articles on “Economic recon- 
struction,” by B. B. Mukherjee, and “Conflicting ideals of economic life in 
India,” by H. L. Dey (Lucknow University, Lucknow, India). 

In the December issue of the Journal of the American Statistical Asso- 
ciation is a description of a proposal for a standard series of statistical 
reference books (pp. 522-525). 

An economic service for business firms has been established by the 
London School of Economics in conjunction with the economics depart- 
ment of Cambridge University. It is being worked in codéperation with 
Harvard University. A monthly bulletin will be issued (Houghton Street, 
Aldwych, London, W. C. 2). 

The Industrial Digest (25 West 45th St., New York City) has been taken 
over by the Bankers Economic Service, Inc., and is now being published 
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monthly instead of fortnightly in more extended form, as a record of 
business conditions. It contains reviews of the current situation in 95 
industries and departments of business; a department called “The trend at 
a glance” illustrated with colored charts, which reviews fundamental 
economic conditions; a chronological record of events of importance to 
business men; descriptions of business conditions in foreign countries; and 
feature articles. Subscription rate, $5. 

Special Libraries for January, 1923, contains a list of “Business Dic- 
tionaries and Glossaries” serviceable for a business library. This was 
prepared jointly by the business branch of the Newark Public Library and 
George A. Deveneau. 


The Bankers’ Magazine (London), for October, 1922, contains a brief 
biographical note and portrait of Professor H. S. Foxwell, of Cambridge 
University. 

In the Economic Journal for September, 1922, is printed the address 
presented to Dr. Alfred Marshall on his eighteith birthday (July 26, 1922) 
by the Royal Economic Society, and also Dr. Marshall’s reply. The same 
number contains his portrait. 


Among the recent books received and not previously noted are: 

L. T. Beman, compiler, The Towner-Sterling bill (Wilson). 

Fraser Brown, Municipal bonds (Prentice-Hall). 

John Calder, Capital’s duty to the wage-earner (Longmans). 

William Castenholz, Cost accounting procedure (La Salle Extension Univ). 

Ira B. Cross, Domestic and foreign exchange (Macmillan). 

Hugh Dalton, Principles of public finance (Routledge). 

George W. Edwards, Foreign commercial credits (McGraw-Hill). 

H. Stanley Jevons, Money, banking, and exchange in India (Supt. Gov. 
Central Press, Simla, India). 

Julia E. Johnsen, compiler, Kansas Court of Industrial Relations (Wilson). 

T. P. Kane, The romance and tragedy of banking (Bankers Pub. Co). 

Lamar Lyndon, Rate-making for public utilities (McGraw-Hill). 

Frank L. McVey, Modern Industrialism (Appleton). 

Morehouse and Graham, American problems (Ginn). 

Chesla C. Sherlock, The modern farm coéperative movement (Homestead 
Co). 

Rexford G. Tugwell, The economic basis of public interest (George Banta 
Pub. Co.) 


-E. E. Wakefield, Jr., Massachusetts tar procedure (G. A. Jackson, Law 


Book Seller, Boston). 
Yves-Guyot, Les problémes de la déflation (Lib. Felix Alcan). 
The American labor year book, 1921-1922 (Rand School of Social Science). 


Appointments and Resignations 


Professor James Washington Bell, formerly assistant professor of eco- 
nomics at Williams College, has now gone to Northwestern University 
to fill the position of associate professor of money and banking. 
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Professor Alva H. Benton has accepted the position of head of the 
department of marketing and rural finance at North Dakota Agricultural 
College. 

Dr. P. W. Bidwell, formerly assistant professor of economics at Yale 
University, has been appointed special expert in the Division of Agriculture 
of the United States Tariff Commission. 

Professor James E. Boyle, of Cornell University, gave a series of lectures 
on marketing at the Utah College of Agriculture during January and 
February. 

Professor Vanderveer Custis has. accepted an appointment at North- 
western University for the current academic year, having geen granted a 
leave of absence from the University of Washington for that purpose. 

Mr. Harvey C. Daines has been appointed instructor in accounting in the 
School of Commerce and Administration of the University of Chicago. 

Professor E. E. Day, formerly of the department of economics at Harvard 
University, assumed his duties early in February as chairman of the depart- 
ment of economics and director of the curricula in business administration 
at the University of Michigan. 


Professor Earl V. Dye, formerly of New York University, is now assist- 
ant professor of economics and finance at Pennsylvania State College. 
Mr. Lionel D. Edie has been appointed to a professorship in the 


economics and sociology department at Indiana University, and will enter 
upon his duties in September. 


Mr. Elmer D. Fagan has been appointed assistant professor of economics 
in the University of Southern California. His services will begin in 
September, 1923. 

Professor Frank A. Fetter, of Princeton University, is on leave of 
absence during the second term of the present academic year, spending 
part of the period in Washington, D. C. 

Mr. C. G. Giffin has been appointed assistant professor of banking and 
business finance in the College of Commerce and Business Administration at 
Tulane University. 

M. Henri Hauser, professor of economic history at the University of 
Paris, will serve as exchange professor at Harvard University during the 
second semester of the current year. 

Mr. J. M. Herring has been appointed instructor in economics at La- 
fayette College. 

Professor James G. Johnson, professor of economics in the School of 
Economics, University of Georgia, will teach a course in Latin-American 
history at the University of Michigan summer session this year. 


Professor Victor H. Pelz, of the University of Wisconsin, Extension 
Division, has been appointed professor of marketing in the College of 
Commerce and Business Administration of Tulane University. 

Mr. John Riggleman, of the Harvard Business School, has been appoint- 
ed assistant professor of commerce in the University of Southern California. 
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Professor Frank R. Rutter, who held the post of professor of 
trade in the School of Business Administration in the University of 
during 1921-1922, was made professor of foreign commerce in the 
Tuck School, Dartmouth College, last September. 

Mr. J. W. Scott, formerly of the University of Arkansas, has. 
the position of associate in economics at the Michigan Agricultural 


Mr. C. P. Spruill, Jr., has been appointed assistant professor of 
nomics in the University of North Carolina. 

Mr. R. S. Steiner has taken the position of assistant in economics at tl 
Michigan Agricultural College. 

Mr. J. C. Van Kirk, formerly with Arthur Andersen and 
Chicago, has been appointed assistant professor of accounting in’the 
of Commerce and Business Administration of Tulane University. 

Professor U. G. Weatherly, head of the economics and sociology ¢ 
ment at Indiana University, is on leave of absence this semester to un 
take research work in Washington, D. C., and to make a trip to the 
Windward Islands, accompanied by Professor Park of the University 7 
Chicago, and Monroe N. Work of Tuskegee Institute, Alabama, for 
purpose of studying social problems. 

Professor Nathan A. Weston, of the University of Illinois, will 
courses in money and banking and foreign exchange during the 1923 
summer session of the University of Southern California. 4 

Dr. Nathaniel R. Whitney, professor of finance, University of Cincinnati,” 
is dividing his time between the university and the Proctor and Gamble | 
Company, for whom he is serving as economist. 

Mr. John S. Worley, of New York, has been appointed to the chair of 
transportation at the University of Michigan. . 

Professor Erich W. Zimmermann, formerly professor of commerce at 
James Millikin University, has been appointed associate professor of trade 
and transportation at the University of North Carolina. . 
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